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Charters of the church at Bv/rgh. 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE MONASTEKY AT BURGH 

(NOW PETEBBOBOUQR), 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

ACCOUNT OF CERTAIN CHARTERS OF THE CHURCH AT BURGH 
BEGINNING WITH WULFHERE's. 

Three of the charters of the church at Burgh which are 
printed in Gunton and Patrick^s liistory are especially 
worthy of remark: We now propose to give a short ac- 
count of the contents ; 1st of Wulfhere% and next of the 
pope Agatho^Sy (both of which are printed in the appendix 
to our second volume), and Srdly of the charter of Eugenius. 
As parts of the first (the charter of Wvlfhere) can/not he 
genuine it is hard to prove that Wulf here mjwJe any written 
gift ; the supposed contents of his charter might not be 
put into writing until the doomsday hook was compiled or 
perhaps later than that. But not so the charter which is 
called Agatho's for that is genuine and perhaps entire. The 
charter of Eugenvas is genuine also and entire; Singular 
evidence to this effect is to be found in Patrick's account 
of the discovery of the original parchment after Gunton's 
death. 

VOL. lit B 
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2 Partioulara of Wulf here's charter. 

Translation of the more material parts of the charter called 
Wvlfhere'Sy (No. VII. in the appendix). 

" Wulfhere by god's goodness king of the mercians of the 
midland english and of the austral kingdom to all the 
worshippers of christ and his holy church, present and 
future : Bless the lord Jesus my saviour, O my soul : I ac- 
knowledge him openly before all living men, with my 
brothers and sisters and my people now initiated by a new 
baptism. The sun of justice which has risen upon us has 
brought us to know him ; brought us out of the darkness of 
idolatry into marvellous light." [The language of the whole 
of the preface is equally pious.] 

" What therefore shall I give to the lord for all his gifts 
to me? seeing that without him we have nothing; can do 
nothing ; are nothing. 

" He has declared that what we give to his saints and to 
his beloved church he accepts as given to himself; and pro- 
mises that he who regards and helps a just man shall receive 
a just man's reward. 

" And therefore that I may be the more perfectly reconciled 
to him who is the prince of the churches and of divine faith 
and the keeper of the gate by which I may be admitted into 
god's paradiae, I greatly desire to endow the house of god 
which by the zeal of the venerable abbot Sexulfiis is glori- 
ously built in Medeshamstead and is well provided with a 
godly family of monks. 

" I desire not only tp establish by my authority^ but to add 
something of myself to what my brother Peda (my pre- 
decessor), or Osmn my brother in chyist and coregnator," 
[partner in my kingdom] " have given ; and therefore I with 
my brothers Ethelred and Memvafla, and with my heavenly- 
minded sisters Kynehurga and Kyneswida of whom the one, 
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Partievlars of iVulf here's charter. 3 

the queen Kyneburga hath exchanged her dominion for the 
service of christ as the head of the monastery which is 
honoured with her name and as the mother of the nuns ; and 
the other, pure and undefiled, is an ardent lover of god. 

" These consenting, as I say, I give to the blessed Peter at 
Medeshamstead aforesaid those marshes lakes and fisheries 
and all lands adjacent thereto which " [are mine] " of my own 
kingly right, or mine by consent and according to bargains " 
[mutationes] " made with princes my subjects ; and thence- 
forth the servants of god may occupy what I have given 
freely, and for ever. 

" We will that the boundaries shall be described." 

Then follows a description by boundaries ; it is clearly 
modem and ends thtis : *' All within these bounds is the right 
of the same apostolic monastery." 

*' And all these, little as they are, I grant royally as I 
have held them myself or have acquired as has been said, 
freed and absolved from all service. Let the church 
hold them freely /or its own use only, like a queen not like a 
minister. 

" Let this be ov/r church and the blessed Peter the prince; 
the principal church in the region, and especially^a roman 
church : Let us who cannot seek our patron in Borne seek him 



** It is neither becoming nor expedient that this ov/r 
church which in the name " [fides] " of St. Peter is royally 
betrothed to Christ should be enslaved: the kings of the 
gentiles (saith our lord to Peter) from whom do they 
take tribute ; from their children or from strangers f Peter 
saith, from strangers. Therefore saith the lord the chUdren 
are free. 

" And so let this queen be free, freed by us ; and let both 
the mother and her sons be the servants of god alone, so that 

B 2 
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4 Particulars of WtUf here's charter, 

what was the hinges being ended they may render to god in 
perfect liberty the things which are his." 

Whosoever should presume to diminish this royal grant 
to saint Peter is denounced. ^' Let saint Peter diminish his 
part in the blessed retribution, and let his part who shall add 
thereto be enereased'' 



We may add a translation of another passage : 
" Semlfus the venerable father of the monastery, who has 
monks who love a solitary life, suggests (divinely moved 
thereto) that with our consent, they with some of their 
brethren should build a monastery composed of hermits' 
cells in the adjacent desert in honor of the mother of God 
in the place which now has the name of Ancarige^' [Thomey,] 
"so that each one of them may live alone in godly 
peace. 

" To whom** [to Sexulfus'] " I say, that what I have given " 
[by this charter] ** I have given for ever ; if you would 
turn it to other uses I have nothing to say in answer, and so 
much the less when you propose to build another church." 



The date of Gunton's copy is 664 ; the names of many of 
the witnesses are fabulous. 

Though this charter cannot be wholly sustained it can 
hardly be spurious from beginning to end: there was a 
written charter of king Wulf here ; it is reflected in the 
charter of Agatho. 

The description omitted in the copy of the charter vol. ii. 

p. 351, as not in the words of the original text is this : 

" Ab ipso Medeshamsted ad Northburch ; et inde ad locum quern vocaut 
Folies, et inde totam paludem indirectam usque ad Esendic ; et de Esendic 
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Particulars of Wvlf here's darter, 5 

ad locum quern Federmuder dicunt ; et delude indirectum ad locum via 
decem leugiarum quem Cuggedic circa-habitantes nominant ; et delude ad 
Raggewlth, et de Baggewith quluque milianis ad magistram aquam quas 
ducit ad Elm et ad Wisebeche ; atque inde sicut Itur tribus leugiis coutra 
cursum magistrse aquse usque ad Trokenbolt; et de Trokeuholt in- 
directum per immensam paludem ad Dereforde longitudine vigiuti leugia- 
rum ; et inde ad Gratescross per unam pulchram aquam Bardanea nomine 
sex leugiis ad Paccelade : Sic et in medium partitis stagnis plurimis et 
immensis paludibus cum habitatoribus Huntedunensis provincise un^ cum 
stagnis et lacis Scalfremere et Wyttlismere, et aliis qukm plurimis ad 
haBC pertinentibus : cum terris quoque et mansionibus quse adjacent in 
australi parte de Scalfi-emere ; et cum infrasepta undique palude usque ad 
Medeshamstede : et sic de Medeshamstede usque ad Walmlsford; et de 
Walmisforde usque Olive : et inde ad Eston, et de Eston ad Stamford ; 
et de Stamford sicut aqua decurrit ad supradictum Northburcb. 



A note of Chmton's on Wvlf here's charter. 

" By this charter it may appear that the bounds of the 
monastery of Medeshamstead from east to west were twenty 
miles ; and that Thomey and Whittlesea with their appur- 
tenances were within the limits thereof; but Sexulfus in- 
tending to build Thomey and authorized thereunto by king 
Wulf here abated so much from the monastery of Medes- 
hamstead and so made Thomey an entire abbey of itself." 
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Aff(Uho*8 charier and remarks thereon. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

AGATHO'S CHARTER; OTHERWISE THE CHARTER OF THE 
MERCIAN KINQ ETHELRED CONFIRMED BY THE POPE 
AGATHO — ^REMARKS THEREON. 

The Appendix (No. VIII.) contains the latin text of the 
charter which Gunton distinguished by this title, Privileges 
granted by king Ethelred the next brother and successor of king 
Wvlfhere, together with pope Agatho : 

It is only necessary to insert a translation of the parts 
which concern the matter in hand. In confirming a charter 
which Ethelred had granted to this monastery it seems that 
Agatho adopted and accepted, in substance, such parts thereof 
as were not thought objectionable and the language also in 
which it was prepared : the language of other parts would no 
doubt be modified in the chancery of the roman court. 

** An epistle is extant " (says Gunton, p. 127), " and is 
published in Spelman^s english councils, which Agatho wrote 
to the archbishop Theodorus and to the bishop Sexulfus to 
join with him in the confirmation of this royal and apostolic 
- grant." They were required to subscribe their names irrevo- 
cably thereto and to anathematize all violators. 

The pope's confirmation was given in the year 680 to 
the gifts to this church, in the form in which it now appears ; 
given in a synod of 125 bishops, and the bull of confirmation 
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King Peda and his bride from York. 7 

was sent hach by Wilfred : It is a document which has been 
held to be spurious but it is authentic, the impugners were 
misled by the servants of the church at Canterbury: 
But there are objections to what is said in its support : it is 
not easy to understand that Wilfred was an archbishop when 
he was sent to Kome; or to see the assembly north of the 
Thames in which the confirmation is said to have been 
approved. 

This may not be the place wherein an account of the 
foundation of Wulfhere's church can be most properly intro- 
duced and yet a short introduction seems to be necessary 
before we speak of the charters by which it was canonically 
established, and of the contents of those charters. It is to 
be collected from Bede that Peda, king Penda's eldest son, 
was a person in feeble liealth ; consumptive probably, and in 
a decline at the time of his marriage: This prince who 
despised the opinions which Penda's subjects entertained of 
the maker of the universe saw nothing to choose between the 
worship of the Scandinavian gods and that worship of the 
deities of paga/n, Bom£ which the people of the Verulam of 
his time had been induced to accept. 

In the year 655, a little before his father's death, Peda 
went for a wife into the then christianized kingdom of 
Northuwibria ; that is to say, he went to York where he 
married Elfleda the daughter of king Oswin,* and when he 
returned with his bride to Caster he had renounced paganism. 
They brought with them to Caster three or four priests, one 
of whom was Bede who was then a very young man. The 
priests from York converted Domnona {Penda's wife,) and 
his younger sons and daughters and also many of his 
subjects, and they were baptized. 

* We Icara from Patrick that this king's residence was at York, 
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8 "Peidi ehureh at Burgh. 

^. ^— 

Peda who was conyerted to the christian faith at York and 
baptized there^ (by a scotch bishop as it is said,) proposed to 
build a church near Caster, and he and king Oswiu his 
father-in-law together (for Oswin was one of the company 
from York) having sought out and selected a site at Medes- 
hamstead a church was begun. 

If we reckon we shall find the church was not much more 
than hegun in Peda' 8 Urns : Peda did survive and but just 
survive his father who died in 655 ; he was the next king and 
died in 656, and we hear of no progress in the building 
after his death. Wulfbere, Penda's second son, succeeded to 
the kingdom, but it was not till many years later that he 
was induced to continue the building at Medeshamstead 
which Peda had begun. A frightful event led Wulfhere to 
prosecute the unfinished work (that event has been shortly 
mentioned in chapter XXXIV.) it would be better to say 
a troubled conscience. 

When Peda's intended church was finished it came to be 
known, his successor having endowed it with large gifts of 
crown lands and bought other lands of his subjects for 
the like purpose, as WvHf here's monastery, Wulfhere, who 
died in the year 675, is supposed by the historians of Burgh 
to have given those lands to the church by a written deed 
which is published as Wulfhere's charter and made the 
subject of the preceding chapter. 

After Wulfhere's death the next king of Mercia was Ethel- 
red, Pend^^'s third son : It is clear that Ethelred was a more 
zealous christian than Wulfhere : he gave, no doubt, a written 
title to the lands which the church then held of Wulfhere's 
gift ; Q* parchment which might be thought requisite to sup- 
port a very large alienation of the royal possessions ; a gift 
questionable without it. 

In 680 Wilfred, who is described in Bede as a deacon 
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Wilfred a deacon under the priest Chad. 9 

under the priest Chad, was sent (and I suppose other learned 
men with him) to Borne, where a synod had been convened 
against the tenets of the sect which Collier mentions, and 
they took Ethelred's charter with them ; a writing which 
embodied both gifts, Wtdf here's and EthelrecTs, and we see 
that they were confirmed in that assembly. The confirma- 
tion is commonly called Agatho's charter, and is a curiosity 
in the literature of this kingdom. 

Agatho and the bishops who were assembled in that synod 
of 680 having approved of the before-mentioned gifts of 
Wulf here and Ethelred the charter of Agatho was written 
out and sealed and given to Wilfred, to he carried as it seems 
to those ly whom the particulars of the grants ofov/r kings 
had been sent : we are to understand that it was first carried 
to Canterbury, for the name of Theodorus the archbishop is 
the first subscription thereto. That it was soon afterwards 
approved and published and signed in another assembly is 
a statement which may not be true : 

The second signature is that of Sexulfus ; the third Wilfred! s, 
by the name of Wilfred archbishop of York : Ethelred's qu>een 
is the fourth, after which follow those of two legates from 
Borne; then others, the first among whom are the hishops 
of Bochester and London. The peculiarity in the order in 
which the names of the subscribers stand, and in the absence 
of the king's name, is no discredit to the charter itself. There 
is, however, something of a mystery in the parts which 
Theodorus and Wilfred are said to have taken in the matter, 
and this is a point which must be the subject of a note. 
[Appendix No. X.] 



The following is the translation of parts of Agatho's charter 
mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. 
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10 Passages in Agatko 8 charter. 

" Agatho the servant of god's servants, to the most 
glorious JEthdred king of the mercians; to the abbot of 
Medeshamstead ; to Theodoras archiepiscopm Dorobernensis " 
(and others :) After the preamble it proceeds as follows : 

" Not only wiMngly but with great thankfiilness we con- 
sent thus far y to your pious request. 

" Let the aforesaid church in Medeshamstead be roman 
and apoMic, Be St. Peter who is present here with us in 
body, be present in spirity with you ; and in spirit may you 
always have him with you, with whom he may be worshipped 
by the faithful as if you and your kingdom had sought him 
in Eome : 

*' Be your church which is established by royal authority 
and apostolic confirmation, apostolic ; let it be free also from 
all service of this world, {ah omni servitute secviari,) as 
you have required," dictastis, — ** so that neither king nor 
bishop nor any superior may ever, after the election of the 
church and the assent of the king, impose upon your abbots 
any earthly burthen, tax, or tribute ; or any military service, 
in respect of your church ; or any liability, occasio, 
thereto ; nothing, neither much nor little, shall be exacted by 
any one ; the king " is to be ** its defender not its tyrant : 
It shall be free, and serve christ only. 

" The diocesan Ushop* shall, not in the way of a superior," 
non typo prasiationis '* but as a loving duty, look to your 
abbot as to his own abbot, and as a roman legate ; as if he 
had a fellow-minister of the gospel; not a subject, but a 
second-self and companion. 

" But no power shall arrogate or interrupt any ordination 
in your monastery or any oiBce whatsoever without the leave 
of the abbot." 

* The iise of these words in the charter seems referrible to Theodorus, the 
then archbishop. 
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Passages in Agatho's charter, 11 

Another passage stiU more plainly envmerates what this 
charter gives, 

" I accede to your wish and give my blessing to your 
apostolic church : I not only willingly^ but of necessity, con- 
cede to you and to all the people of your empire " (Mercia 
and its svhject kingdoms,) ** and of all Britain and to the people 
of the neighbouring kingdom to this extent : — " particulars 
foUoWy and amongst those which our church history calls pri- 
vileges are these : 

" Whosoever shall be hindered either by the length of the 
journey, or by any kind of necessity, and shall not be able to 
come to St. Peter in Eome, St. Peter's own city, may invoke 
him ai Medeshamstead, with full faith that St. Peter will 
in spirit be present with him ; and, his vows being paid here, 
he may confidently hope for the absolution of his sins, and 
for the apostolic blessing of the prince who can bind and 
release : He may believe that his holy desires and prayers 
will be heard, and the gates of heaven thrown open to him." 

In another passage it is said that, 

When an abbot should be elected by the congregation 
of this church he was to be ordained by the dorobemensian 
archbishop, by the vicar of the roman pontifi*, or by some 
other person, in a more efficacious manner, if he should 
require it, and the king consent: but a coimtry bishop, 
[parochianus pontifex^ or the abbot himself, or any other 
person who should ordain (and they should all ordain by the 
aforesaid authority only), should exercise no right over the 
abbot beyond the duty of a brother. 

This church was also, ** as the first fruits of religion, to 
take the highest place amongst the monasteries of Ethelred's 
kingdom ; as the mother of all the churches which had then 
risen, and of those which might thereafter be built north of 
the river Thames : The abbot was to be superior to all others 
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12 Eemarks on Agaiho's charier. 

within the bounds of the arctose plagm,** (the northern shores) : 
*' He was to be the first to sit" [to take a secW] " in aU assem- 
blies; in the king's hall and in the royal councils; was 
always to take precedence as the eminence and greatness " 
(prasstantia) " of his abbey required ; and was to be the firsi 
by the king's side, or amongst the first." 



Mark the care which was taken in this document of the 
interests of the popes. The vows (the offerings) were to be 
paid here in Borne, though the prayers of the votaries would 
be heard and absolution obtainable at Medeshamsiead. It 
seems, after all, that penitents were stiU invited to go to Borne, 
where we know what the word here would mean : From ^the 
account in Hugo of what took place when Eldulfus was in- 
stalled a part of the condition* on which absolution was to 
be had was overlooked. 

When Mr. Collier denounced Agatho's charter he did not 
remember that to set up such a charter without mention of 
the endowments which were to support the place is not the 
way in which fraudulent claims are preferred. 

The article No. X in the appendix does not comprise all 
that might be said in defence of Agatho's charter ; arguments 
against its authenticity have been suiBciently earnest but 
much more may be said /or it than I once supposed. 

The above-mentioned writer Jeremy Collier in his ecclesias- 
tical history (i. 107), thus enumerates his objections thereto : 
1st. Its exorbitant extent ; for the abbot of Medeshamstead is 
thereby discharged from the jurisdiction of his diocesan and 

♦ The offerings payable at confessions would be payable at Medesham- 
stead; the destination was a matter which the penitents could not 
control : I suppose they would think they were absolved if they merited 
absolution in other respects and left their money with the priest. 
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even of a synod, and made the pope's legate all over 
England. 2ndly. Because it is affirmed to have heen hrought 
over by archbishop Wilfrid, and produced and subscribed by 
him at the council of Hatfield ; for Eddius does not mention 
that Wilfrid brought over this bull, nor that he was at 
Hatfield, and it is plain that he could not be there : he was 
at Rome in 680, at the synod against the Monothdites, and on 
his return was imprisoned nine months in Northumberland ; 
and the council of Hatfield was held in September 680. 
3rdly. The difference between the latin and the saxon copy : 
The saoson gives the abbot a legatine power ; the latin only 
admonishes the bishop of the diocese to favour him and 
treat him like a brother. 4thly. In the saxon copy Ethelred, 
king of Merda, subscribes the buU at the council : Bede men- 
tions none but the clergy as present. 5thly. The pope dis- 
charges the abbey from aU secular service. The popes, at that 
time, pretended to no snch power. And 6thly. The legatine 
power; a power which the abbots of Peterborough never 
exercised. 

Collier did not understand that the Eddius whom he dis- 
tvngmshes from Bede (as another authority) was Bede ; and 
what he calls the saxon copy should have been left out of the 
question. It is one of the faithless interpolations in the 
saxon chronicles wherein Turicus mentions the charter as 
Agathun^s : Collier was wrong also in what he says of WU- 
fricPs imprisonment; the authority of Malmesbu/ry (his au- 
thority in this case) is worthless. 

Before we speak of the gifts which Agatho's charter con- 
firmed let it be said that Gunton, who was a plain man and 
a dergyma/n, was loth to claim the eminence to which his 
church was entitled ; he was content to publish in the state 
in which he found them two charters, one of which he 
believed was Wvlf here's, and the other Agatho's confi/rmation 
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of a charter ofEthdred'Sy with an observation (in page 6) that 
the confirmation attributed to Agatho was made but 73 years 
before the emperor Phocas conferred upon pope Bonifadus 
the primacy of all christian churches. 

Agatho and Bonifadus were quite different men. Wulfhere 
is also said to have been penitent and Phocas an usurper ; and 
if, four years after Phocas ascended to an empire, he gave or 
pretended to give the whole world to the last-named pope 
Agatho's confirmation of the gifts of Wulfhere and Ethelred 
was not so very unreasonable. 

But Ciollier thought what Agatho conceded was exorbitant ; 
it might be wisdom at a time when Christendom was less 
stable, and when the claims of the pope's supremacy were 
rather listened to than allowed. 

What was required was the pope's ahdicaiion or rather the 
crnnmunication of a part of his own authority. The church in 
Mercia required this to give it a claim to the respect of the 
mercian people who were to be led by all possible induce- 
ments into the new faith. 

As to the gifts which Agatho confirmed Wulfhere's charter 
may be vulnerable and it is not necessary to argue in its 
defence ; but the contents were a substance. Wulfhere gave 
his lands to the new monastery either by a solemn declara- 
tion before witnesses, as was usual in those times, or by a 
written charter, and for the purposes mentioned therein: 
It is quite possible that he was induced to make some 
such a disposition in writing : The defects in the charter in 
Gunton betoken that unwise alterations had been made 
therein and additions thereto^ rather than that such a docu- 
ment never had an existence : the spelling of proper names 
(comparatively modem) ; the name Kyneswida and some 
others ; the howndarieSy (the description of the lands) ; and above 
all, the names of some of the svhscribers thereto, (creations of 
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the normans) are instances of what I' mean : These were 
never original parts of any charter of Wulfhere ; they look 
malieious. 

No such objections can be made to the charter of Ethdred 
and AgaihOy in which it is observable that the viame of Wvlf- 
here is not to be found, nor any notice of, or reference to his 
munificent gifts : The reason of the omission may be that 
Wvlfhere^s memory was not in good odovr in Borne ; and yet 
it was mainly a confirmation of his gifts upon which what 
Agatho gave was to act. One of Collier's objections might 
have been that the language of the piece was too florid to be 
genuine — too grand and too scholar^like for the age ; This 
also would be a mistake ; nor is it to be suggested that it 
was put into writing in Borne and not in Merda. 

It remains to be said on the svhjeet of Wilfred and Theo- 
dorvs that the Canterbury archbishop though a convert to 
the romish church might not be much of a favourite in the 
roman court : There is reason to doubt, as is suggested above, 
whether Wilfred were not a servant of that archbishop. 

And there is an inducement to doubt also whether Wilfred 
were in favour with the historian Bede : Bede makes in his 
history an allusion to a lost brother, a member of the church 
at Burgh ; Though what is said is hardly intelligible we may 
suspect that Wilfred was that lost brother; that Wilfred 
when he went to Home went in the interests of an arch- 
bishop who had not been faithful to the church to which he 
first belonged, and that if Agatho had made the church of 
Burgh more dependant on that of Theodorus Wilfred would 
have been better pleased. 

How much or how little of the charter is identical with the 
contents of the suggested petition cannot be known : It is in 
effect a fair sample both of the equity and the worldly pru- 
dence of a good pope. 
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A word on the author of that petition ; that is to say, the 
person who drew it up. 

I believe men have always ouiked for what they want ; and 
that, if it be a proper subject for a written petition, a written 
petition is prepared and nearly in the words of the donation 
required ; and then a fiat as it is called, a signatwre only 
expressing consent, is all that need be asked for. 

Amongst others who were got together to form Wulfhere's 
college of priests was one who had been educated with Bede 
and whose name was Trumhere; a person who, as Bede 
informs us, understood greek ; He was a bishop of Caster as 
has been said, and it seems the first Caster bishop. 

The mention which the charter makes of Sexulfus puts 
him out of the question as the writer of the petition ; and 
Wilfred would not be called Saint Wilfred in a piece which 
he himself had written. 

It may be suggested, though it cannot be aflBrmed, that 
Trumhere as well as Bede went with Wilfred to Kome ; and 
since he understood greek, no person seems more likely to 
have drawn up a petition to Agatho than the first bishop of 
the mercian kingdom ; the phrase Aretoas plages is significant. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE CHARTER OP BUGBNIU8. 

GuNTON thought it proper " that the difference might he seen " 
to give the text of the charter of Eugenius after that of 
Ethelred and Agatho : he notes also that the privileges con- 
tained in the charter of Eugenius were granted again to the 
church of Burgh in 1228 by a charter of pope Gregory the 9th, 
The charter of Eugenius appears in the original latin in 
our Appendices to this volume (No. EX.) A translation may 
be inserted here, and two or three remarks thereon will be 
found elsewhere. 



"Eugenius the servant of god's servants to Martin the 
Burgh abbot and his brethren the monks professed present 
and future ; 

"It becomes us to favour a desire which has religion 
for its object and the salvation of souls, and to encourage a 
petition for that purpose. 

" Therefore son Martin, beloved in the lord because, dis- 
regarding many dangers, thou hast visited with due devotion 
the threshold of the apostles and art present before us, we 
kindly consent to thy and thy brethren's demands and take 
under our protection and St. Peter's the church of St. Peter 
the prince of the apostles at Burgh, in which ye serve god ; 
and we now arm you with the authority of this present 
rescript. 

" We will that whatever possessions and goods the aforesaid 

VOL. III. 
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18 The eharter of Eugenius^ 

church now justly and canonically has or hereafter may have 
by pontifical concession, by royal and princely grants or by 
offerings of the faithful, or may acquire by other just means 
and with god's assistance shall be permanently yours and 
your successors. 

" Imprimis we think it right to specify in words, as follows : 

** In Northamptonshire, Burgh which anciently was called 
Medeshamstead where the monastery is situate " (and a long 
catalogue of the tenants and lands of the church follows). 

"And not the less do we confirm for your benefit the 
liberties which the kings of England have piously conceded 
and conferred by writings and the ancient and reasonable 
customs of the said monastery. 

"But when M now the abbot of the place or any 

future abbot shall die none shall be preferred therein sur- 
reptitiously, by fraud or by violence but he only whom the 
brethren by common consent, or whom those of them of 
sounder judgment and in the fear of God shall elect, according 
to the rule of St. Benedict. 

" Moreover, following the steps of our most saintly ancestor 
pope Gregory, we entirely prohibit the celebration of public 
masses in your monastery by the bishop; lest occasion be 
given for assemblies of the people, against the privacy and 
seclusion of god's servants, or for any fresh influx of women 
not at all to the benefit of their souls. 

*' Let no bishop make his see " [caihedra] " or have any 
command there, or any power, even the slightest, of ordina- 
tion unless he be requested by the abbot of the place. 

" Furthermore, let the monks always continue subject to 
the abbot and no monk be promoted to or hold any honour 
without the certificate and licence of his abbot. 

"And to promote these ends we decree that it is unlawful 
for any man, whoever he be, heedlessly to disturb the before 
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mentioned monastery, or to take away its possessions, or to 
retain such as have been taken ; or to waste or weary the monks 
with suits" [yexationea]. "Everything is to be kept entire 
for the use and benefit of those for whose maintenance and 
sustenance they were given, saving only the authority of the 
apostolic see and what according to the canons is the right 
of the diocesan bishops. 

" If any person hereafter, ecclesiastic or secular, knowing the 
letter of this our decree shall rashly attempt to oppose it and, 
being a second or a third time admonished, do not make com- 
petent amends, let his rank be worthless and his power and 
honour lost ; let him see that he is tried by divine justice and 
found guilty ; estranged from the most holy body and biood 
of our redeemer, and in peril of that sword which is final : 

" But his peace be with all who observe the just riehtfii of 
the place; they will reap good fruit and an everiastmg 
reward at the hand of an unerring judge. Amen. Datea l6 
Kal. Jan: A.D. 1146.** 



The names in the above piece of certain tenants and their 
lands are noteworthy ; and partly for this reason ; Gunton 
seems (but no doubt by mistake) to have mispointed most 
of this part of the charter. 

I would mention first Badvlfus fitz- William (for the 
family, honorable from the beginning, is honored still in this 
its ancient seat ; noUlitt/ vdthout a blot). 

Thorp, Marham and Upton, with their appurtenances, were 
the fee of Radvlfus filius WiUidmi, and not of Asselinvs, as 
Gunton supposed. 

Of this Asselinus, our AzzeHnvs, much remains to be said 
but not in this place : Turicus also, with his tenement (which 
is mispointed aUo), is a subject on which I am likely to 
dwell too long. 

c 2 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE SURRBNDBR OP AGATHO'S CHARTER AND FURTHER 
EXTRACTS PROM THE ST. ALBAN's HISTORY. 

Having collected from the Burgh writers the outlines of a 
history of Burgh to the death of the abbot Martin of Bee 
and also reproduced and endeavoured to make available the 
charters of Wulfhere, Agatho and Eugenius we may turn 
again to the particulars of the church at Burgh which are 
visible in the St Alban's history. 

We have now to show that the surrender of Agatho's 
charter and the taking the charter of Eugenius in exchange 
is another of the incidents in Burgh history which appears 
in that of St. Alban's. 

Enough is to be seen of the removal of the contents of 
St. Alban's grave from Peykirk to Burgh, a removal 
which is confused in the St. Alban's history with that of 
St. Kyneburga's grave from Caster : It may be remembered 
that in the St. Alban's history Eldred represents EmtJfuSy 
and Edmer, Eld/red's successor, the spurious abbot John of 
Sais. 

The fragments of truth in the St. Alban's history notwith- 
standing the numerous misappropriations may be under- 
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stood : no doubt the former part is sufficiently obscure and 
when the operations of abbots of the tenth century are 
attributed to abbots of the twelfth the obscurity is increased: 
The worst that need be said of it is that it sometimes reads 
like and really is like the contents of an odd volume : 

To give instances : 

Mingled with and "before the end of accounts of the represen- 
tatives of our pre-norman ahbots Eldvlfus and Elfrio we 
have accounts of the doings of those who represent Ernvlfus : 
after his successor (the abbot Henry) the next abbot 
Martin of Beo is sometimes represented by Turicus under 
the name of the dhhot Geoffrey of Qorham; sometimes by 
that venerahle allot the father Radulfus the archdeacon 
and ex-treasurer of the bishop of Lincoln ; and sometimes 
by Bolert of Qorham an abbot who is described as Oeoffretfs 
nephew. 

Through labyrinths* like these we arrive at these facts ; — 

Verulam was discovered at Caster in the time of Ernulfus^ 
and Verulam was luried again, as far as W£ts possible, in the 
time of Martin of Bee. 

The St. Alban's history was compiled to discredit the 
Burgh history ; to silence traditions and effectuate the pur- 
poses of the archbishops ; and it has succeeded : Numerous 
generations have lived and died in the lelief not perhaps of 
the tale that Verulam was in Hertfordshire^ an object which 
involved the credit of Lanfranc's monastery, but without a 
suspicion that it was in the neighbourhood of Burgh. 

Without the help of other local history Burgh history 
would be very imperfect. 

It was in a letter Ingulf us that Patrick found his account, 
unknown to Gunton, of the destruction of the monastery at 
Burgh in 1013. There is no mention of that destruction in 
the Burgh histories, the histories written in the norman times. 
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and perhaps the damage was less than Patrick supposed it 
was, for all particulars of the restoration after that destruction 
seem to be wanting, — These omissions show the state to which 
the Burgh history has been reduced : It is also very imperfect 
in another particular, — ^the account given of the combus- 
tion of the place again in 1116 ; and what is said of the origin 
of that fire will be seen to be false and also what is said of 
the restoration afterwards. 

When Turicus and Hugo began to write their histories 
the discovery of the truth sooner or later as to the site of 
'Verulam was e^ possible and not an imprdbahle event ; but a 
notion must have been entertained in the abbot Martin's 
time though it now seems unreasonable, that if the scene were 
removed into Hertfordshire such a contrivance might never 
be questioned provided, in addition to the contents of St. 
Kyneburga's tomb which Emulfus had brought from Caster 
another relic, to be described as the arm of a northumbrian 
king, a christian and a martyr, were also brought to and 
enshrined at Burgh. 

The substitution of Osric's queen for St. Alban, and of 
St, Alban* s abbey in Hertfordshire for Burgh was not perfectly 
safe ; and the imposition of another expedient, that of Oswald's 
arm, made the matter doubly hazardous : those two frauds 
in history have come to light together. 

Let us refer to the extracts from the St. Alban's history in 
our 14th, 15th, 16th, 24th, 25th, 26th, 30th, 33rd, and 34th 
chapters, and to what has been deduced therefrom, and then 
proceed with a few more. 

The names of the abbots beginning with Paul, seem to be 
those of the real abbots of St. Albans : The next after Paul 
is Bichard d'AIbeni, the 15th abbot (who is mentioned as 
Paul's successor in Chapter XXX.) : In the account of Paul 
it is said that the new church which the said Paul had built 
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(that is to say the abbey church at St. Albans) was dedicated 
in 1119, but it was dedicated earlier; according to the 
Worcester copy of the Chronicles it was in 1116 : It is added 
that king Henry spent his Christmas at 8t. Albans that year, 
and it might be so. The character of this king in Malmeshury 
is suggestive. The fire at Burgh was on the 2nd August, 
1116. 

The next falsehood observable is the date of the death of 
Ernulfus, " The abbot Richard d'Albeni died the 15th May, 
1119, and was succeeded by the abbot Qeofrey of Oorham, 
the 16th abbot." 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

FURTHER EXTRACTS PROM THE SAINT ALBAN'S HISTORY, 
WITH FURTHER REMARKS. 

The contents of onr 33rd chapter are intended to connect 
what the St. Alban's history says of Emulfus under the name 
of Edmer with Gunton and Patrick's account of him in the 
82nd : Turieus and the same abbot are about to be intro- 
duced together as they appear at St Albans ; Emvlfus by the 
name of Biehard d'Albeni and Turicm by that of Geoffrey 
Qorhanfhy the two being described as the 15th and 16th 
abbots. 

We are come now to history which was written by Geoffrey 
Oorham; that is to say, to additions which Turieus (who 
adopted the name and attributes of Geoffrey Gorham) made 
to a perverted history of Burgh : Whatever he wrote ought 
to be received with distrust but, since the particulars are 
Burgh history and not wholly incredible, let us listen to what 
he says of Enmlfus and himself: We should do this since he 
hrmo the relations in which they stood to each other and 
we have no other informants. 

It is said that the dhbot d^Alheni sent for Geoffrey Gorham 
(but let us call a spade a spade) : We left Turieus in the 
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employ of the abbot Jofiredus of Crowland about the year 
1110, and let us understand that Ernulfus&&ni for him about 
that time from Crowland : Tv/ricus was to come to Burgh, 
but he hesitated to go ; it is not said why^ but he did hesitate, 
and when he was no longer ewpeded he went. He was then too 
late and had to wait till he was sent for again. He did not 
return to the place from whence he came ; he went to another 
which is miscalled Dunstable : While he waited there he 
opened a school and taught his scholars to act plays. 

There .is no doubt that the Dunstable of the history was 
Stamford: Stamford is a place of which Turicus speaks 
freely enough in his account of the abbot Toroldus, but 
Dunstable is about as far from 8t. Albans as Stamford is from 
Burgh* 

We may suppose the school did not answer ; The master 
left Du/nstable and went again to 8t. Albans and lecame a 
monk in the abbey there : 

But though we are invited to believe that Turicus was a 
monk of Burgh under Emulfus it is not trus ; he was but a 
lay brother till long after the death of Emulfus though he 
became the prior in that abbot's time. We are invited to 
believe also that Turicus, an embryo monk, became the abbot 
after the death of Ernvifus but Hugo and Chmton and Patrick 
assure us he was the prior (not the abbot). Since Turicus 
was not a modest man and it is not said that he was the prior 
when Emulfus was the abbot it seems that he had no desire 
to communicate all the incidents of his life. He says, how- 
ever, that he was the cMoi after Emulfus : Perhaps there is a 
perversion of the truth in all the accounts of Henry, the abbot 
who succeeded Ernulfus, and that he really got himself elected 

* We see by degrees that Matthew Paris was not the inventor of this 
part of the history of St. Albans. 
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in place of that abbot Henry.* It will be seen that this mock 
abbot retained his place as the prior, though (if elected) he 
was'quickly displaced as the abbot by the abbot Martin. 

There is something ridiculous in what is said of the doings 
of the abbot Geoffrey of Gorham. He coveted the reputation 
of the greatest of the abbots of Burgh, especially the abbots 
EldulfuSy Mfric and Leofricy some of whose charities he 
steals for himself; but it is right to say the account of 
Geoffrey Gorham though a caricatwre from beginning to end, 
is not without some truth. We reckon that the abbot 
d'Albeni, ErmUfus, died in the spring of the year 1125, but 
it may be that on the 15<A of May 1119 Turicus was placed 
in the abbot's house to watch the occupants of such of the 
conventual buildings as had been made inhabitable and were 
then inhabited ; the abbot himself during the progress of the 
restoration would commonly live elsewhere. 

But it will be better to follow the recitals in the history of 
St. Alban's wherein a knowledge may be acquired of the 
abbot Martin which Gunton and Patrick did not entertain. 
This part of the history of Burgh expands and with the 
help of the St. Alban's history which we attribute to Turicus 
Martin and IWictw himself may be understood. 

Geoffrey of Gorham the sixteenth abbot of St. Albans was a 
native of the province of Maine ; the son of a man of rank in 
that province : He was sent for by the abbot Bichard to com>e to 
St. Albans to be the schoolmaster : He did not hurry to go ; 
amd whilst he delayed the place was supplied by somebody else, 
and in consequence he went to Dimstable to wait tiU there was 
another vacancy : Whilst he waited he had scholars at Dun- 

* To explain what is here said of Turicus as an ahhot elect —There is 
an account in the so-called saxon chronicles of an election of another 
abbot after the expulsion of the successor of Emulfus and before Martin 
was made abbot wherein the name of that abbot elect is suppressed. 
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stable whom he taught {in his own school:) and in the course 
of his teaching he exhibited 'plays.* 

Geoffrey became a monk at 8t Albans and in 1119 when 
the abbot Richard died he succeeded him as abbot. 

In the tims of the abbot Oeofrey the shrine being completed 
the bones of St. Alban were brought from the ancient tomb into 
the new church which the abbot Paul had built. This was in the 
presence of Alexander bishop of Lincoln and others, and on the 
2nd of August in the 29th year of Henry the first (1128).t 

^'In the time of the same abbot Geoffrey there was a famine ;% 
and, in order to relieve the necessitous, the abbot Geoffrey sold 
the ornaments of the shrine which contained the ashes of our 
patron saint : 

" This abbot Geoffrey'' (in his great charity) "wo< only spent 
aU his oum treasv/res but those also which the 8th and 9th 
(Mots had laid by for rebuilding the church ; he likewise 
sold for the same purpose not only the materials, the pillars 
amd columns, timber and tUes, which the 8th and 9th ahbots had 
dug up but also the gold and silver which belonged to the 
church of which he was abbot." 

This passage indicates that some of the materials dug up 
at Verulam might be worked up by Emulfus at Burgh: 
(he really left the monastery unfinished.) 

It is then said that ^'the abbot Geoffrey went to Bome and 
had interviews with the pope; and that he had on soms occasion 
offended the pope.'' 

* It is hardly necessary to say that the plays usually exhibited in that 
age were pieces called mysteries, and the characters those in the old and 
new testaments. 

t It is afterwards said that these reliques were brought into the church 
on the 2nd of August, 1122 ; and another date is afterwards given, 1186. 

X We have already read of a famine and a people equally distressed in 
he time of the 10th abbot Leojric, 
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Turicus seems in this passage to have put himself in the 
place of Ernulfus ; and also in the next wherein I suppose 
Ernulfus^ not Twricvs^ is to be seen in communication with 
the authorities at Canterbury endeavouring to reconcile a 
quarrel : and " though the trouble the abbot took was of very little 
use ai the time there was a reconciliation* at lasty and all 
parties were satisfied y — Geoffrey (otherwise EmtUfus), the 
pope and the archbishop.'* 

Another extract, wherein it ought to have been said " In the 
time of the abbot Martin and when Turicus was the prior ;" 

**It was in the time of Galfridus, the 16th abbot, that the 
very ancient tomb of the blessed martyr St. Alban was laid 
open and the body was translated into the monastery : The 
day was the 2nd of August, in the 22nd year of king Henry 
(1122) ; and the removal was made in the presence of Alex- 
ander bishop of Lincoln, three abbots, all the people of the 
monastery, and a large assistance of other religious clerks. 

" But because the members of a certain coUege in Denmark, 
and also of the house at Ely in England had (each) men- 
daciously asserted that they had the body either entire or 
a part of it, therefore, before as many witnesses as could be 
got together, (a great crowd,) the bones of the martyr were 
numbered and shown sigiUatim : 

** The head which was held up in the air by the venerable 
father Badulfus, then the archdeacon of this monastery, was 
found to have at the back of it a parchment which hung by 
a silken thread, and upon it was inscribed in very ancient 
golden letters,] Sanctus Albanus : and king Offa bad placed a 
golden circlet round the cranium on which these letters were 
engraven : 

" Eoc est caput Sancti Albani, anglorum protomartyria : amen" 

* If there is anything in this the reconciliation was effected at the 
expense of the church of Burgh. 
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" But somehow that ornament was incautiously spoiled," 
[ddetua] "for the sake of the material:* The abbot was 
angry, but another was made and put on in its place. 

" This public exhibition could not have been made if (as 
iniquity always lies) the theft'' [videlicet the body] ^ had been 
retained by the Ely people and another body put in the 
chest. It is seldom that anything is orderly or well done in 
cases of theft. 

" It ought also to be noted, because it may assure those 
who doubt what we relate that the martyr appeared many 
times to many of the brethren and exhibited many argu- 
ments of the truth ; he declared that his body rests in the 
place in which he suffered. He himself expressly told 
several different persons that this was the right place :" 

" And (though Herbert Duketh grew down to the size of an 
ape in the saint's presence) I will mention but one out of 
many other proofs in this little work. 

" The dominiis AnheteUuSi a monk of the church of St. Alban 
who was an incomparable goldsmith, made the bier with his 
own hands, but one Solomon of My,^ a young man, helped 
him to make it (though it was Anketellus himself who 
began and finished it). 

" This Solomon was a secular disciple " [an apprentice] ** of 
AnTcetellus ; and whilst the master was in his smithy and dili- 
gently thinking over and studying his work Solomon often ran in. 

" This same person, who came from near Ely, and was in 
favour of the Ely party, often said to Anketellus I wish this 
were the house of the protomartyr St. Alban whose body you 
think you possess, and about which we are fatigued with 

* To make the heir or shrine as it is said. 

t I suppose Turicus is to be seen in the incomparaUe goldsmith, and 
Hugo in the officious youth. Solomon is described as a sector person and 
therefore he was a monk. 
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such expensive labour : The master's answer to this was, My 
friend ! my friend 1 cease talking such nonsense for I am sure 
of this ; though our house is not as yet worthy of such a ghrious 
martyr it will, in time, he his fixed place of restP 



We read in another passage that '* the abbot Geoffrey had 
stripped the martyr's bier'' [feretrum] '^ which he had pre- 
viously covered with gold and silver and precious stones ; and 
that aU these riches were sold and the money given to the poor. 

" Geoffrey was ahbot twenty-six years and died the 2^th 
February 1146 * 

The next relation is this— 

" The next abbot who was appointed after the abbot Geoffrey 
was Badulfus de Gvbivm, the 17th abbot. 

" The abbot Badulfus had been the treasurer of the bishop 
of Lincoln : He resigned the abbey to make way for Bobert 
of Oorham who was a nephew of abbot Geoffrey. 

"The abbot Badulfus also went to Borne and obtained 
from pope Eugenius a charter of privileges : He languished 
for five years before he died, aflflicted with an incurable dis- 
order ; and his successor in the abbey was the prior, the 
before named Bobert of Gorham." 

The 18th abbot, Bobert of Gorham — 

" Eobert de Gorham was blessed " [consecrated] ** on the 
18th June 1151 and died fifteen years afterwards, on the 
12thof October 1166. 

" Abbot Bobert obtained from king Stephen complete pos- 
session of the remaining estate at Kingsbury which had 
been unjustly withheld by certain officers of the king to the 
annoyance of the monastery'' 



* This particular, the time of the death, is not an attribute of the abbot 
Martin but we may take it to be the date of Martin's return from Eome 
when the government of Turicus as the prior of the abbey ceased. 
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"After the accession of king Henry the second Mot 
Bdbert also went to Borne : He fonnd the pope incensed and 
resentful of something which had happened long before, but 
at last the applicant obtained more exclusive privileges for 
his abbey than any abbey ever had before ; — an exemption 
from episcopal jurisdiction : It was left subject to the pope 
alone." 

Our extracts fix)m Gunton and Patrick show that what is 
said of the charter granted by the pope to the abbot Eobert 
is another account of the charter accepted from Eugenius 
by the abbot Martin : the next extract may be compared with 
what Patrick says of abbot Martin and king Stephen. 

" In the time of the abbot Robert Gorham king Stephen 
came our way and was honourably entertained : He was com- 
plimented with considerable gifts, (the abbot proposed this :) 

" The next day, and when the king had heard mass at 
St. Stephen's altar* the abbot brought out the feretrum " [the 
bier] *^and the statute of the martyr;^ and then he went down 
on his knees before the relics in the presence of the king 
and his followers and most earnestly entreated for the love 
of god and St. Alban that he woM deign " [to empower him] 
" to clear away entirely the remains of the royal camp which 
was called Kingsbury, for that though the castle had been 
long since demolished there were usually certain of his (the 
king's) hailiffs lurking there who though they were only in 
the condition of bondsman were dangerous and mischievous 
and had made a lonely place of refuge for themselves near the 
abbey ; and that though the men called themselves faithful 
servants of the king and keepers of the peace they were 
really disturbers of the peace. The king was surprised 

♦ Query, SL Albans f 

t The written service, as it seems, for St. Alban's day. 
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to hear this and asked those who stood by what it all 
meant when a great man who was present, a particular 
friend of the abbot's, thus answered the question : ' My 
lord the hing, there is not far from hence, I may say 
under the shadow of this monastery, a cave inhabited by 
thieves who are a nuisance to the whole country, and are no 
less enemies to yourself ; They are a thorn in the eye^ and 
these holy men who are devoted to you, desire to see their 
place of retreat destroyed.' 

" The king complied: he ordered the remains of the fortress 
and all its inhabitants to be annihilated ; and thereupon the 
abbot went to work and laid the eyesore even with the soil, 
and that no vestige should be left, he levelled^ ^ploughed and 
sowed it"* 

Both Geoflfrey the 16th and Badulfus the 17th abbots 
(who is, for that tv/rn, described as the archdeacon only not 
the dikol) are made to share in the exhibition of the 
martyr's remains before the bishop of Lincoln. 

It is the 18th abbot, Robert of Gorham, who is credited with 
the exchange of the charter of Agatho for the charter of ^- 
genim, an event of the end of the yeax 1145 : With the last 
five of the twenty-three abbots we have nothing to do. 

It may be collected from our extracts that the remains of 
St. Alban were in the possession of the monks of Burgh, and 
that St. Alban's altar was still the principal altar in the 
church at the time of king Stephen's visit in June 1140 
though it is impossible to say what might be done with them 
after that time. 

It seems clear also that before Martin wajs made abbot 
he was the treasurer of 'the bishop of Lincoln and one of the 



* I suppose this was the last that was seen of the palace called 
Kingsbury. 
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archdeacons, and that it was not until his time that the 
triumph of the archbishops was anything like complete : He 
miffht have, but it seems doubtful whether he ever had, 
any command in the priory at St. Neots. 

It is said that the abbot Bdbert Oorham also went to Bome 
and that he ofifended the pope : I suppose this should have been 
said of Oalfridvs only, and that if there were an abbot Gorham 
of St. Albans thai statement in the history might be true. 

It may be believed of any genuine abbot of that abbey 
that he would resent or refuse to countenance constant 
attempts to do wrong in the name of his church : he might 
go, — ^might be obliged by the archbishop of the time to go — 
to Eome on an unpalatable (not to say a nefarious) errand ; 
a business in which the charter of Agatho would be one 
ingredient and the tomb of St. Alba/n another. 

An abbot of St. Albans might be sent to request that the 
indignant monks of Burgh should be silenced, or an inter- 
ference of some other kind between those monks and the 
archbishops; such an errand would be sure to provoke 
reproofs and ill-will ; we ought however to reckon that the 
name in the epitaph in Weever which we are about to 
mention was not originally what it now is. 

The mention of such journeys of abbots of St. Albans 
suggests that the abbot Martin of Bee (the Burgh abbot) 
was also compelled to go to Eome in the winter of the year 
1145 ? Gunton's author who mentions Martin's journey 
and what occurred before the pope could not conceal that he 
was sent : he puts a false colour upon the story, but the 
errand was absurd : 

This Martin, like many others who were made abbots 
after the abbot Henry, became at the same time the slaves of 
the archbishops. Could any abbot really desire to sacrifice 
and impoverish himself and his monks ? 

VOL. in. D 
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Weever has preserved the following epitajph in the chwrch 
at St Albans which is alluded to above, and such a feature in 
the Albania history should have a comer here. 

" Abbag Gtilfridus — -papa cui fait ipse molestus — 
Hlc jacet : Innocuus, pnidens, plus atque modestus." 

I am quite willing to think this monumental verse may 
wo^ be a fraudulent inscription, like many others, but a genuine 
memorial of a real abbot of St. Albans : that is to say, that 
there was a Oalfridus who was an abbot of the monastery 
of which Matthew Paris was the sacrist ; that he had heard 
of the liberty which had been taken with his abbey ; that he 
had resented it, and that he had so displeased the pope. 

Though this is what I would prefer to think I cannot help 
seeing that it is perhaps an epitaph on ^nvlfus transferred 
from Burgh to St. Albans, with the mere change of the name 
Ernvlffus to Oalfridus. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

REMARKS ON ELPRIC'S WILL. (NO. V. IN APPENDIX TO VOL. II.) 

We are now sufficiently advanced in our work to make use 
of certain particulars mentioned in Elfric's will, a document 
which it is proposed to make the subject of this chapter : it 
will be a convenient introduction to the contents of the 
chapter which is to follow next. 

It happened that whilst Elfric was an archbishop of Can- 
terbury he made his will, and that either the will itself or a 
copy is in existence: it is printed in Ellis's Monasticon 
(vol. i. page 517), and as another help in the tracing his 
history the contents are abundantly useful ; more useful than 
I had any reason to expect: The orthography is not hia 
and] therefore he did not write it himself; perhaps he was ill 
at the time : 

I think it better not to risk a translation of this piece into 
modem english but to insert the whole will in the appendix 
(No. v.). This wiU is without a date, but we may learn when, 
or very nearly when it was written : 

It is the will of Elfric archbishop and therefore it was 
not made earlier than 995: he gives a cross (probably a 
crucifix) to Elfegus hishop, and therefore it was made before 
Elfegus succeeded him as a Canterbury archbishop which he 
did in 1005 ; and, as he names Wulfsian archbishop for one of 
his executors, it was made not earlier than 1003 for it was 

D 2 
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in that year that Wulfetan succeeded to the archbishopric of 
York. 

In the introductions to other pieces which Elfric wrote 
after he acquired his first abbey (the abbey of Abingdon, 
in 984), and before he became a bishop, he names himself 
Mfric ahbot. The words of the will show that the testator 
was then an abbot of Bv/rgh, and this he was not before 
June 1003. 

It was written then, after the death of Eldulfus and when 
the testator was not yet 50 ; that is to say, either in the year 
1003, 1004 or 1005, in which last-mentioned year he gave 
place as an archbishop to Elfegus, After 1005 he was not 
EHric archbishop again till the year 1023. 

Certain passages in the will are especially worthy of re- 
mark. 

Elfric, then a Canterbury archbishop, first pays his soid- 
shot; — ^for this he gives to Christ-church his land at WyUcm 
and Bvman and Bisen burghs : I suppose Wyllan- and Bisenr 
burghs are WeUingborougJi and Monks Bisborough, 

The testator gives " to his lord the king," (king Ethelred) 
'* his hest ship,'' his yacht : (I suppose the king had seen and 
admired it), " with the sailing gear :" In these few words and 
in the appointment of the executors we have more informa- 
tion than at first sight appears. 

Wulfstan one of the executors is first called WvJfstan bishop 
and afterwards Wulfstan archbishop : Did Elfric being at that 
time the Canterbury archbishop think more highly of his own, 
than of the York arhbishoprick? or did Wulfstan desire to be 
called bishop and Elfric afiect to comply ? 

It will be seen that Wulfstan was at this time one of the 
testator's neighbours ; not a monk, but a bishop of Worcester 
and of Elmham and also the dean of the collegiate chv/reh 
ai Carter. 
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It may be supposed that the power to pardon sms which 
Agatho's charter professed . to confer upon the abbots of 
Medeshamstead for the time being was of little value in the 
eyes of this archbishop of Canterbury though it included a 
grant to those abbots for ever of the archbishoprick of York : 
The possessors of a title to such powers might have been 
envied in earlier times but it was not so when Elfric accepted 
the abbey at Burgh shorn of the York archbishoprick: 
It is probable that when, on the death of Eldulfus the pre- 
ceding abbot of Burgh and archbishop, Elfric was chosen for 
his successor in the abbey he accepted the abbey after con- 
mUing his friends, cmd on condition that Wulfstan should take 
the York archbishoprick : he would be glad to get rid of the 
importunities of the grossly ignorant and superstitious. 

In this case what we suggest amounts to a certainty ; our 
Canterbury archbishop, — he was then the chancellor, — ^must 
have advised the separation of the other archbishoprick from 
the abbey. This was done, — Elfric was content with the 
dUbeyy and to forego as it seems the spiritual powers men- 
tioned in Agatho's charter, and Wulfstan with the deceased 
abbot's archbishoprick wUhowt the abbey. 

A few words must be said of Leofrio ahbot the other 
executor: Leofric ahbot who, as we read the St. Alban's history 
was akin to Elfric^ was then almost an infant : The Burgh 
writers say Leofric bad five abbeys some of which he possessed 
of the gift of his uncle the earl Leofric who was a builder of 
abbeys. 

We have a word of Elfric's in one of the pieces written 
for the abbey in which, speaking against nicknames, he says 
call Leofric^Leo/Wc child : It may be as diflBcult to understand 
why a child should be made an executor as why that child 
should be called Leofric ahbot in this will : The explanation 
of the difficulty seems to be that Leofric was known from his 
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infancy by the name of Leofrie ahbot; that if he were not the 
owner of abbeys from his infancy it was always intended 
that he should be an abbot, and therefore he always had the 
name: When the will was made the name Leofrie abbot 
seemed even to Mfrie to be the child's proper name but 
when that child became one of his scholars and he wrote the 
above-mentioned piece he thought differently : he disliked the 
name; thought it a nickname and wished it to be dis- 
continued. 

We wish to he explicit When the will was made and 
Leofric's name was joined with Wulfstan's Leofrie could not 
have been more than seven or eight years old ; but Ml there 
was reason in the case: A suggestion may be made which 
seems to the purpose, — These executors were not reaUy exe- 
cutors as we understand the word ; the will was not made 
because Elfric believed he was going to die : it was made at 
the time he was installed as an abbot of Burgh ; when his 
position was no longer what it was before and when any 
earlier will was comparatively useless : Leofric's name was 
added to Wulfstan's not that it would be of any present use 
but with a view to the future if at some distant period there 
should be any dispute amongst legatees — disputes when the 
boy-ndblema/n were come to man's estate : The appointment 
of such a coadjutor might be Wulfstan's wish ; and the intro- 
duction of Leofric's name argues no more than that he was a 



The will is full of information as has been said. 

This archbishop of Canterbury chosen an abbot of Burgh 
in June 1003 and the choice confirmed by the king (that is 
to say, sealed by the chancellor, Elfric himseK) began very 
soon afterwards to keep his water-carriages and to reign in 
state : 

The will mentions lands which Elfric had at WdUingford 
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and Abingdon : This does not prove that he ever resided at 
Ahingdon but makes it very likely ; and a gift of lands to the 
monks at Abingdon indicates that the monks at Abingdon 
were poor. 

In other dispositions in the will something is to be seen of 
the state of the law as to saccessions in lands in his time^ 
but this is a matter proper to antiquaries who are learned in 
our ancient institutions and in the construction of wills. 

It seems that Oedrio (Chelrich or Cholrich) was at one time 
the archbishop's overseer or land-steward: A sample of 
Elfric's social qualities ought perhaps to be seen in the 
language of the provision made for this man but it passes my 
understanding. 

In the legacy to Wulfstan we have in the word swea/r-rood 
the etymon of the word sword : This gift (to a secular person) 
must have been €$ a straight Hade^ with a cross at the top for 
a bar : I suppbse the ordinary weapons at that time were 
lows and holts; axes and pikes; or spears, without such a 
handle. 

A kind of condition is annexed to one of the giits: The 
testator wovld like if it were his lord^s wiU that the land at 
Kingsbury should be appropriated to St. Alban : This may 
mean to the sustenam^e of the monastery at large : it may mean 
less, the services at the saint's altar? but more likely not, as 
he asks also that the land at EldtfJfintimy'-^Elton f should 
continue to go with it. 

The gift of looks to JSt, AHan must be a gift not to the 
servants at one altar, but to the whole church. 

Some of the lands which Elfric wills away were what he 
had purchased of the king. He probably acquired the ships 
which are mentioned as the successor of the abbot Eldulfus ; 
especially his lest ship : 

Another ship is given to the people of Kent and other 
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to the people of WiUonshire: Our WiUonshire hishop was 
thinking of the WiUonshire (the western) coasts ; scouts were 
required and every hind of vessel would be useful during the 
danish invasions. 

The gift to his sisters of lands at FUtvngton and Newvngton 
suggests that the ladies resided at or near a place called by 
one of those names. 

As to the lands to he settled on St. Alban if the king would 
permit, we read in the St. Alban's history that Elfric (in that 
instance called the tenth abbot) purchased from king 
Ethelred the villages of Oxney and EUon : This sale by the 
king was hut a mortgage for a thousand marks : the money 
was to have been repaid and the property redeemed but it 
seems it never was. This same tenth abbot bought also of 
the king outright, Northea, Upton and Brixworth : 

When Elfric the tenth abbot of St. Albans — alias Elfric the 
abbot of Bu/rgh — made these purchases he was resident at 
Burgh ; was Ethelred's chancellor, and tm offijcer (the chantor 
and the prior) of the church at Burgh under his relative the 
abbot Eldulfus; and they were made whilst the king was 
resident at Kingsbury. 

According to the same history Elfric (who is then called 
Elfric the second and the 11th abbot) purchased from king 
Ethelred whilst he was his chancellor the royal mansion at 
Kingsbury also, with, as I supppose, its (ippurtenance, the 
m^anor. As the king sold Kingsbury to Elfric the llih 
abbot (not to ElMc the 10th) we may understand by the 
difference that some of these estates were bought before and 
others after EKric became the abbot ; that is to say, after 
June 1003, though before the will was made. I suppose the 
estate in London which he bought he bought out of his fees 
as an archbishop, and that the village of Elton, (Eldul/mtuai) 
was one of those villages which Gunton mentions, the vil- 
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lages the abbot Eldulfus built in the neighbourhood of 
Burgh: built on lands given by Wulf here, but seized by 
Beorredua after 870 and alienated, it was perhaps an encroach- 
ment and belonged to the king. 

In the use of the words godes est I suppose Elfric intended 
to acknowledge that it was his diUy, — god*s hehest, — ^that he 
Bhovld forgive the people of Kent their debts (of whatever kind 
their debts might be), and ihQ people of Middlesex and Surrey 
the money which any of them owed as fees due to their 
bishop and archbishop : The last clause in this declaration of 
his mind seems also to be charitable. 



I think we may learn from this will that Elfric had 
appropriated to the use of the monastery the rents of the 
estates which have been mentioned but that the abbey was 
not aUodial; our kings were still the patrons, and it was 
necessary on every cham^e of the lordroiibot that a disposition 
of the rents should be licensed again. 

The name of the place where the wDl was written does 
not appear but there seems no reason to doubt it was Bv/rgh^ 
and whilst the king was at Kingsbury. 

Enough has been said of the wiU of Elfric archbishop : 



This saxon ecclesiastic ought^ perhaps, after the death of 
Eldulfus to have taken the Yorky but he preferred to retain 
the saxon archbishoprick, with the name of Elfric ahhot : That 
he preferred the name of archbishop might be because he 
thought a spiritual more honourable than any secular or 
territorial title but that might not be the reason : 

When the will was made this abbot of Burgh held other 
abbeys also (though no mention is made of those possessions), 
and also several bishopricks. 
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Did Elfrie hiy the abbey ? if not the king's last gift was 
a gracious confirmation of the election, and therefore the 
name of ElMc abbot would not haye been ungracious, but the 
title of bishop did not in those days conyey any appreciable 
rank: Elfrie was not content with the name of bishop or 
abbot, he reckoned that a Canterbury archbishoprick absorbed 
all other distinctions ; perhaps he was proud to be the suc- 
cessor of the archbishop Theodoras. 
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CHAFTEU Xmi. 

THE NORMAN HISTORIANS IN THE TIME OP LANFRANC, ANSELM, 
AND RADULFUS — THE AROHBISHOPRICK OF YORK RENOUNCED 
BY THE PRE-NORMAN ABBOTS OF BURGH. 

We have endeavoured to supply out of the St. Alban's and 
other histories certain deficiencies in Gunton and Patrick's 
accounts of Burgh to the time of the coming of the nor- 
mans : It is a part of our work of which more remains to be 
done because we have reserved as yet the principal part of 
our account of Elfric at Burgh and of Kirmnvs, the next 
abbot after him : 

Our object is to represent the monastery as it was before 
the year 1066 ; in possesmn of the highest rank amongst 
english churches: and then to trace its descent from that 
eminence. Elfric as an ahbot of Burgh and a principal 
minister in the state, and the abbey in full enjoyment of its 
proper place are new features in our history : We now pro- 
pose to show the reason why the abbey was sacrificed ; the 
instruments employed to undermine it ; and how it fell. 

Adopting a suggestion in the St. Alban's history that 
Lanfra/nc was a member of the duke of Normandy's family, 
it is easy to believe that in 1070 when the then king William 
had got complete possession of the kingdom and the arch- 
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bishop Stigand had been displaced to make room for that 
norman abbot a relative of the king, the pre-eminence of the 
abbey at Burgh was an offence. 

Lanfranc had the pride of Satan himself : He could not 
as a bishop submit to an equal; and the monastery at Christ- 
church, the seat of his bishoprick, was less noble in several 
respects than the monastery at Burgh. 

Toroldus the king's nephew was seated in that abbey long 
before Lanfranc came; notwithstanding which and before 
the death of Toroldus, schemes were devised which were 
really monstrous, to eclipse first the person of Elfrie and 
then the other honours of the hated church : The initiation 
of the famous survey and the compilation in the year 1087 
of the great record called the doomsday look were weapons 
used if not devised, to demolish the recent luminaries at 
Burgh. No trace of Elfrie as an abbot of Burgh appears in 
the book, and it is certain that he appears as an abbot of Bath 
by a name perfectly unlike his own. 

Lanfranc took little pains to disgvdse his injustice and it was 
not necessary : he was the king'^s confessor also, and was sfwre 
of unbounded favour. 

This man who aflfected a desire to improve the manners 
and the learning of the english clergy invited foreign abbots 
to send him indigent scholars from abroad : and when they 
came many of them were settled in our monasteries as lay- 
monks ; but he fixed the principal seminary for learning at 
Christ-church, his own monastery: These strangers cor- 
rupted the english youth who were sent here for education, 
and it seems uncertain whether some of those who served 
Lanfranc's purposes the best — that is to say, with the greatest 
devotion, were not our own countrymen. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the importations were 
all equally base: It was not so, some of them were men 
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of approved worth whom the archbishop had heard of or 
had personally known abroad ; These were men well recom- 
mendedy and who had reason and a right to seek for pro- 
motion in a new kingdom ; others, however, were perfectly 
worthless; men skilled in letters^ indeed, but vicious and 
demoralized and literally outcasts; These were neither sent 
for nor well received when they came ; and yet they were 
in one sense, made useful. The adyenturers Turicus, Odo and 
William who afterwards had the surname of Mdlmsdnmf, are 
mentioned in my account of Crowland as three men of this 
class who followed Gislebertiis from Orleans. 

What Malmesbury says in his histories suggests that 
mendicant scholars in the habiliments of monks infested the 
kingdom even before the earning of La/nfrane, and that they 
met with hut scant courtesy. If such visitors found a want 
of hospitality at Burgh that accounts in some sort for the 
injustice of the norman clergy. 

The resentment of men who had been scornfully repelled 
at Burgh would have been impotent but that it was nursed 
into o/dive malevolence ; into measures to effect the ruin of the 
abbey : projects of resentment when they were favoured by 
the authorities at Christ-church became mischievous. 

History does not expressly record the fiujt but it is 
suflSciently plain from Malmesbury's account of Emulfus 
{another of the importations of Lanfranc) that when Lanfranc 
sent for him from Beauvais it was to make him his own secre-- 
tary, and he seems to have been in the service of that 
archbishop for many yeara It is to the honour of this 
secretary that after Lanfranc's death he acquired the good- 
will of Henry the first, and kept it during the arch- 
bishopricks of Anselm and Badulfus and until the day of his 
own death, and that he became the king's confessor. 

It can hardly be said that the above-named archbishops 
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were not well served; many of their scribes were men of talent 
and seem to have endeavoured to fulfil those engagements 
which the laws of the church are thought to have required 
of its servants of every degree ; They were ready inventors 
of fables to supplant the truth ; they lied in concert and were 
faithful to a fault One of the most eminent of these men 
was Malmesbury. 

Malmesbury's principal works are two, that Be gestisponti- 
fieum (or lives of the liehops) and the De regibm (accounts of 
the english kings). 

A good deal of the same false history is to be found in 
both these works but with such variations that the writer 
did not expect to be thought a careful historian ; studious 
of the truth. He only wished his readers to know he was 
a well-informed man who knew the truth, and how to conceal 
it: (He was a man whose conversation was likely to make 
him many friends.) 

It is to Malmesbury after aU that we owe a ^ood part 
of our knowledge of the iniquity of the norman archbishops. 
This clever servant worked hard and died without any 
permanent reward ; He might be a traitor whilst he appeared 
to work for the church at Canterbury, and we sometimes 
suspect he was : 

There was a singularity in the history of Burgh, a history 
which he largely contributed to obscure, which made its 
perversion comparatively easy. 

Under Agatho's charter the abbots were the appointed 
archbishops of York, a property which they had renounced 
some years before Lanfranc's time : Elfric himself renounced 
it ; we have mentioned this in our 40th chapter and suggested 
the reason : and though he accepted that archbishoprick again 
on Wulfstan's death, in 1023, and held it till his own and 
Kinsin/us after him did the h'ke : it seems that Leofric, the 
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successor of Kinsinusat Burgh, declined an honour which was 
likely to bring the possessor into collision with the clergy 
of the saxon church: when Einsinus died it was given 
to Eldred, a secular priest who was then the bishop of 
Worcester, 

Eldred who was more of a soldier than a bishop resigned 
his bishoprick of Worcester to the monk Saint Wtilfstan ;* 
These two men Eldred and Wulfstan were the only spiritual 
dignitaries who could be induced to crown duke William : 
till that ceremony was performed his kingdom was not 
thought secure. From that time and not before, all the 
evils of the subjection of the kingdom were known : Eldred 
who had accepted oaths which were false and promises to 
reign like an english king, saw when it was too late that he 
had been deceived: His curses were public and loud but 
they were useless. 

Eldred died the year before the abbot Brand and Brand died 
at the end of November 1069: the abbey was given a few 
months afterwards to the norman priest Toroldm and Eldred's 
archbishoprick had been given to another before, to arch- 
bishop Thomas whom we are about to mention. After those 
gifts to Toroldus and Thomas Lanfrane came from Normandy 
and was put into the archbishop's seat at Canterbury from 
which Stigand had been deposed. Toroldus was occupied 
in contests with Hereward for a year or two after Lanfrane 
came, and Kinsinus was the last abbot of Burgh who waa also 
an archbishop of York. 

Malmesbury must tell the story of the encroachments of 
the Canterbury archbishops. 

According to Malmesbury Wulfstan was Eldred's nephew. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE USURPATIONS IN THE TIME OP LANFRANC — EXTRACTS 
FROM THE CHRONICLES AND FROM MALMESBURT. 

Our extracts from Malmesbury will be better understood 
after the followiiig translation of a passage from one^ of the 
copies of the Saxon chronicles wherein Lanfranc's name is 
spelt Landfrane ; 

" 1070. This year Landfrane came to England ; he that 
was abbot of Caen : 

** He was consecrated by eight bishops, his subjects, on the 
29th of August, sitting on his own throne ; the others who 
were not there sent messengers or letters to show why they 
could not come. 

" The same year Thomas, who was chosen bishop of York, 
came to Canterbury that he might be consecrated according 
to ancient custom,'^ 

** Landfrane required that Thomas should strengthen his 
promise of obedience^ with an oath whereupon Thomas with- 
drew : He said he ought noi,^ 

* Our librarians mention two Canterbury chronicles, one of which be- 
longed to Christ^hurch and the other to St, Augu8tine\ 

' ^fter than ealdan gewunan. 

^ Crafede faestnunge his gehersumnesse. 

* Forsoc and soede he hit naht t<hdonne. 
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" Then the archbishop got angry ; He bid the bishops 
unrcbe who were come by his command * to do the service 
and also all the monks, and by his orders they did so : So 
Thomas, for that time, went away again without a blessing. 

"Soon after this it happened that the archbishop went 
to Eome and Thomas followed'^ by and bye:" [soon after 
him]. 

** When they got to Eome " [and before the pope] " and, 
had talked^ of other things about which they had to talk 
Thomas began a speech, — How he had come to Canterbury and 
how the archbishop had asked chedience with an oath and 
how he avoided it} 

"The archbishop then began to prove '^ with open evi- 
dence* that he had a right to what he had demanded; and 
before pope Alexander and before all the council there 
assembled he established the right by strong arguments,'' 

" After this Thomas came to Canterbury, and humbly^ ful- 
filled all that the archbishop asked of him and then he was 
consecrated''^ 

It is not necessary to believe that the bishop Thomas of 
York made a second application for a blessing: he probably 
died without it. 

This passage ought, perhaps, to modify conclusions in 
which without it we might mistake* No doubt Agatho's 
charter was read before king Edgar and the archbishops 
(Dunstan and Oswald) and others when Eldulfus was inducted 
into the new Medeshamstead — but there is a question whether 



^ hcese, ^ forthmid. 


' gesprecon. 


* he hitforsoc, * atywian. 


• mid openmn gesceade. 


^ mid strangan cwydan thset ylce gefaestnode. 


^ aedmolice. 


' tha bletsungan underfeng. 
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if certain privileges that charter conveyed to the ancient 
abbots were ever claimed or attempted to be exercised, or 
if ever, were cordinued for any length of time. 

Neither Eldulfus nor Elfric,/or indanee, could seriously 
think of assuming in their church the pope's admitted power 
(so to speak) to remit sins, notwithstanding the seeming 
intention to exercise that power which is evident in the 
earlier history. 

The consecration of the abbots as bishops was contemplated 
by the charter, and the above extract tells us, in effect, that 
it was but by the custom in the time of the saxon abbots 
who preceded Thomas in the archbishoprick that he went to 
Canterbury for consecration: If it were so (and there is 
little reason to doubt it) the only injustice remarkable Jiere 
is, that to degrade Thomas, Lanfranc required an oath of 
obedience: such an oath as had never been required of a 
York archbishop before. 

Lanfranc's claim is not altogether unintelligible : He had 
reason perhaps to expect that if Thomas were excused all 
the bishops in the kingdom would renounce allegiance to 
the successors of the archbishop Theodorus. 

Extracts from MaJmeshury touching the encroachments of 
Lanfranc, 

We see that Lanfranc began his reign as an archbishop with 
claims to supremacy which Thomas was the first to resist, 
and that the two archbishops went to Eome for confirmation 
about the same time and appeared together before the pope. 
The following is the svhstance of Malmesbury's story— 
"It was Thomas who opened the case: He complained 
that Lanfranc claimed the primacy of the whole kingdom ; 
and unjustly as to the obedience of three bishops, those 
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of Worcester, of Dorchester (now Lincoln *) and of Chester, f 
which sees together comprised what but a short time before 
was the diocese of Lichfield : He said also, that according 
to the constitution of pope Gregory each of the two arch- 
bishops had equal authority over his own bishops, and that 
those three bishopricks had from ancient times been parts 
of the province of the archbishops of York. 

"Lanfranc heard: and although he was annoyed he 
listened with patience: when Thomas had said what he 
had to say, he began — 

" He alleged that there was little truth in what Thomas 
had said : that the case to which the constitution of Gregory 
applied was not an authority applicable to the present ; That 
this was a difference between the churches of Canterbury 
and York, whereas the case in Gregory's time was a question 
between the church of London and the church of York : 

"Alexander having heard what was said as well in the 
matter of the primacy as in that of the three bishopricks 
refused to decide : He said it was a question which ought to 
be heard upon evidence in England, and to be decided by^ 
the opinion of the bishops and abbots of the kingdom, 

" Lanfranc who thought himself bound by the declaration 
he had made when he became the archbishop, would rather 
have discussed, than leave contentions to his successors, and 
had the matter settled then, but he saw that the question 
was (in effect) remitted to the king. 

''The two archbishops; came before the king in the 
easter holidays : Arguments were then heard on both sides, 
after which sentence was pronounced, and it was ordered 
that a memorial should be prepared of the particulars of the 
case and of the result of that hearing. 

* This sec was at Lincoln when Malmesbiiry wrote. t Caster. 

E 2 
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** Lanfranc afterwards sent an epistle to the pope in which 
he narrated shortly and truly the whole matter.* 

The end of the dispvite is thus stated — 

** Thomas gave way to argument, and adopted moderation: 
He conceded the question, and willingly^ on these terms : He 
admitted that his diocese began on the other bank of the 
river Humber, and that the bank on this side was the limit 
of the province of Canterbury. 

** Lanfranc wbb delighted with this end of the matter; — and, 
that the fruits of success might not be lost and posterity 
defrauded of necessary knowledge, it was ordered that there 
should be a record of the judgment given" (or rather of the 
concession of the York archbishop), " and Lanfranc himself 
put the particulars into writing. 

** He did this modestly : The record was not written in too 
many words, nor was anything omitted which ought to be 
known : Boasting is trifling and self-praise odious ; I 
reckon, however, that nobody but Lanfranc — and he had 
justice to help him— could have made a doubtful matter so 
dear'* 

The above extract and the preceding extract from the 
Canterbury chronicle suggest that the chronologist and the 
authority for the account in Malmesbury were the same; 
the monk Edmer : 

It is said that Lanfranc drew up a memorial of the business 
himself; it is more likely that the memorial as well as 
Malmesbury's histories was written after Lanfranc's death. 
There is another passage in Malmesbury, false no doubt, 
but otherwise inexplicable, in which the pope points U> Edmer 

* Malmesbury gives literatim a part of a long document as the missive 
from Lanfranc to the pope, after which he says, " It would be tedious 
indeed to copy here the whole of this letter so I only give what is perti- 
nent, adding thereto,** &c. 
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as an example which Ansdm was to foUow ; I suppose Edmer 
and Anselm, originally a norman monk, were both present 
in Eome in 1070 when Lanfranc and Thomas were together 
before the pope. 

It is said that the bishops and abbots of the kingdom were 
to haye settled the dispute, and that it was settled lefore the 
king. Need it be said that whatever be the character of the 
narration, the Imsiness was in substance perfectly dishonest ? 

Let us add another account of the matter which the same 
Malmesbury relates in his de ffestis pont. In the third hook 
of that work he gives us what he calls a letter from the pope 
(Alexander the 11th) to William the Ist, dated in 1072, 
after which letter he proceeds — 

"The case of the primacy was first heard by the king 
at Winchester (where he was at easier), and again, after- 
wards, at Windsor: and then the aforesaid Thomas when 
it was decided that he was subject to Lanfranc, promised 
obedience. 

" And the other question also was then and there heard ; 
the question pending between the same archbishop of York 
and the bishops of Worcester and Dorchester, who were said 
by Thomas to be his subjects. 

^<In this case also the decision was against the York 
archbishop ; and he was displeased. After he had reflected 
for a time in silence he set out with Lanfranc to Bo me 
whither they both went for their robes : and there Thomas 
laid his case before the court. 

" And now Lanfranc, who when he was injured on other 
occasions had always been cool and immoveable was a little 
disturbed: a claim was made by the archbishop of York 
of which Lanfranc had never heard except from Thomas : 
he betrayed his cmger in his looks, but for some time lie held 
his peace. 
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" The pope, who was sorry to see how much Lanfranc was 
offended had graciously risen when he entered: observing 
as he rose that such a mark of respect was not in honor 
of an archbishop, but in love for a great man. 

'* He thought fit however to reject the invidious office 
of a judge, and cast the hearing upon a council to be held in 
England. 

" Whereupon, after a long discussion in the council the 
question was ended as I have said before : The bishops on 
this side of the Humber were to go to Canterbury and the 
archbishop of York got all the trans-humbrian bishops." 



The above passage in the Canterbury copy of the chronicles 
opens another page in our work, — the exhibition of the altera- 
tions made in our pre-norman history to countenance the 
frauds of Lanfranc : In the Worcester copy it is said under 
the date ML, (that is to say, after August 1050 hut before 
Elfric's death) ** Ednothus the good, the bishop of Oxfordshire, 
forthferde, and a priest whose name was JJlf was set in his 
bishoprichr and under the date MLIIl ''Wvlfsigi bishop of 
Lichfield forthferde before all saints' day this year and Leof- 
winus got his bishoprich ;" and then follows what is said in 
a note in the appendix No. IL " There vNas no archbishop in 
the land that year" do. 



No part of these vitiated chronicles contains in so few 
lines more falsehood than the above; it is evidently the 
work of a norman pen. 

Ed/nothus the good was Elfwinus who died in 1046 and 
the bishop of Oxfordshire the bishop of Caster \ Leofwinus 
also was then dead, (died in or about 1146). The priest 
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who was set in the Caster bishoprick after Elfwinus was 
Wulfwi : It is said in Mr. Stubbs' tables that Ulf was made 
the bishop of Leicester and Dorchester in 1050 and Wvlfwi 
in 1053, but it is clear that Ulf is another form of the name 
Wulfwi : there was but one bishop of the name. 

These and other falsehoods show, with the frequent con- 
fusion of the bishoprick of Lichfield with a bishoprick of 
Leicester^ that the bishoprick of Lichfield notwithstanding 
its claims to much greater antiquity is but a creation of the 
norman times ; the bishops of Caster were also called bishops 
of Lichfield, 

It was to vilify Stigand that it was said the bishops Leof- 
winus and Wulfwi were consecrated beyond sea : The normans 
denied that he was a canonical archbishop. 

There seems to be more truth in the following extracts 
from the chronicles : 

" MLV. Kinsinus fetched his j^all from Borne: he had it 
from pope Victor." (Victor succeeded after pope Leo's death 
in 1054.) 

" MLXVn. The king returned to England cm 8. Nicholas* 
day; and this day they burned Christ-church at Canterbury and 
bishop Wulfwi died; he is buried at his see at Dorchester J' 
[Caster]. 

Bemigius who removed the see to Lincoln was made the 
bishop in 1067. 
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CHAPTER XLV- 

FURTHER ACCOUNT OP USURPATIONS IN LANFRANC's TIME : 
ERNULFUS AS AN ABBOT OF BURGH. 

The means of Lanfranc's acquisition of the bishoprick of 
Caster were easy for Kemigius was appointed to succeed 
Wulfwi ; and how he acquired the bishoprick of Worcester 
appears also at considerable length in Malmesbury's life of 
St. Wulstan : Something is said of that fraud in my book of 
1830, and it may be mentioned again. 

In the third book of the before-mentioned account of the 
bishops {de gest pont.) written as it seems after the Caster 
see was removed to Lincoln, but before the abbey at Ely was 
made a bishop's see, Malmesbury writes thus : 

" Antiently (as I remember I said in my first book) the 
archbishop of Canterbury had under him the bishops of 
London, "Winchester, Eochester, Sherborne, Worcester, Here- 
ford, Lichfield, Selsey, Legechester, Elmham, Sidnachester, 
Dormunchester ; and to these, in the time of Edward the 
elder, were added (as is mentioned in my second book) those 
of the people of Cornwall, of Wells (a west-saxon people) 
and Dorchester, in Mercia. 

" The archbishop of York had under him the bishops on 
the other side of the Humber ; Eipon, Hexham, Lindisfarne, 
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Casa-Candida* now called Withern, and all the bishops of 
Scotland and the Orcades, in the same manner as Canterbury 
has the bishops of Ireland and Wales. 

'' The bishopricks of Kipon and Hexham were alien, and 
they have perished ; and also those of Caster, Sidnachester, 
and Dormunchester (by what means I know not). 

" In the time of Edward the simplef Cornwall and Credi- 
ton were united and have become the diocese of Exeter: 
There are also other changes ; Lichfield to Leicester, Selsey 
to Chichester, Elmham first to Thetford, and now to 
Norwich ; Sherbum to SaliSmry, Dorchester to Lincoln : 
Lindisfame has long since passed into Durham and, htely. 
Wells into Bath:' 

We must here insert two or three remarks. 



No man knew better than Malmesbury that the Chesters 
were one and the same, — the Caster (seixonic^ Chaisier) near 
Burgh. 

Lanfranc died in 1089 (after William the first). 

Little need be said in this part of our work of Anselm the 
next archbishop, who after the death of William the second 
(Eufus) pursued the policy of Lanfranc in respect to 
Burgh and, in the time of Kufus and of Henry the first, 
did what he could to normanize the kingdom ; particularly 
the clergy. 

Let us pass to Ernvlfus before lie was an abbot of Burgh. 



1 have taken some pains to understand this person Er- 
nulfus, whom now I think I know though for a long time 
I did not: I often doubted whether he was at all times and 
in all respects the same man, — before and after he became 

* A part of the diocese of Glasgow. t Edward the confessor. 
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an abbot of Burgh ; we read a great deal of him so incon- 
sistent that it cannot all be tme. 

The written remains of such men are the ordinary and often 
the best means by which they may be tried, but if Ernulfus 
wrote anything pertinent to Burgh it is not preserved, or not 
generally known to be his, and little, almost none of our 
literature seems to be attributed to him. He was a writer, 
however for (to say nothing of the textm roffenm) he wrote, 
as we find in Gunton, — 1. Quasdam solutiones ErrnUfi episcopi 
Boffensis ad quasdam qusestiones Lamlerti, ahhatis sancti 
Bertani ; and 2. Tractatus Ernulfi episcopi Boffensis de in- 
cestuosis conjugiis: I suppose these are all the acknow- 
ledged writings of Ernulfus which survive; but Gunton 
found in Fox's book of martyrs some letters of the arch- 
bishop x\nselm to Ernulfus the prior of Canterbury, on 
the subject of the marriage of priests ; (a subject on which 
Gunton observes thai the archbishop was strongly for the 
negative). 

Such writings as Gunton mentions are not much to our 
purpose ; we want to know how Ernulfus played his own part 
in life ; how he thought and wrote on ordinary subjects. 

I Lave supposed, but without suflBcient evidence perhaps, 
that as Lanfranc's secretary he was vnth him in Kome ; and 
being then unable to understand how Malmesbury acquired so 
minute a knowledge of what passed in the pope's presence in 
1070, 1 have thought that Ernulfus if he did not u?rite history 
wrote memoirs, or letters to his friends, — something wliich fell 
into Malmesbury's hands ; but I believe now that Malmes- 
bury's authority for those particulars was not Ernulfus. 
Though his life in the time of Lanfranc looks almost like a 
blank I cannot but think he had something to do with 
'the survey for, and the making up the doomsday book, and 
the sending for and settlement of Ingulfus in the monastery 
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at Crowland ; He could not but know something of all the 
three followers of Oishlertm whom we have so often named 
and of the location of Odo as the prior at Crowland; the 
knowledge of which last mentioned particular is creditable 
perhaps to the character of that mysterious prior. 

Ernulfus when he went to Burgh in 1107 did not find 
Turicus there; another person then had the office which 
Turicus held in 1102: It was an office which in some re- 
spects was similar to and Hugo mistook it for the office of 
sacrist* 

There is ample reason to believe that Turicus was sent to 
Burgh as soon as Toroldus died, either by the bishop of Lin- 
coin who succeeded Bemigius or by the proctor at Christ- 
church, 

I think we shall be able to show that when Ernulfus be- 
came the abbot the sequestrator's officer whom he found at 
Burgh was not dismissed ; he was a person of whom we shall 
have a word to say hereafter. 

It has been mentioned that Ernulfus sent for Turicus to 
come to Burgh and teach in the abbey school ; Hugo was one 
of his scholars there, and after a time Turicus became the 
prior under Ernulfus. 

What shall we think of the history of the abhey written ly 
Turicus in verse 1 or of the history which is taken for Hugo's, 
but is founded upon those verses and upon certain chronicles 
with which Turicus had a good deal to do ? A considerable 
part of the latter appears to have been written whilst Er- 
nulfus was the abbot, and coidd he be wholly ignorant that 
Hu^o was writing history ? 

Hugo, almost a child, came into the abbey in this abbot's 
time with his father who was ill (as has been said) and who 

* Hugo calls Turicus the secretaritis. 
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paid a large sum for Hugo's admission and his own; the 
father was made a monk forthwith and Hugo vkls hrought 
to he educated for a monk. 

Perhaps Emulfus was frequently absent from Burgh ; he 
might know but little of what was passing in the school : We 
have no evidence that he ever heard either of the prior's 
verses or of the last-named chronicles and he might know 
little or nothing of the version into latin ; the history which 
Hugo wrote. 

Another of the historians of Burgh says of Hugo in his 
boyhood that he was a lad of promising parts Qxmse indolis). 
It may be assumed of this child of promise that he scarcely 
ever left the abbey after he came into it, and that when he 
wrote the first part of his history he could hardly distinguish 
were inventions from the truith: It is to be suspected that 
Turicus wrote many passages therein for if not, Hugo seems 
when he was more than thirty years old to have believed 
whatever the other wrote, whether in chronicles in english or 
in verse. 

What little we do know of the antecedents of Emulfus 
before he was an abbot gives us a little knowledge of Lan- 
franc. If the first norman archbishop were not akin to duke 
William (William the first) we are told in the Ingulfus that 
he was the king's confessor^ and that ofiSce implies that he 
lived less with the monks at Christ-church than at court : 
(His secretary would live at court also, and the courtier-secre- 
tary would thus become known to Henry the first). 

We collect that Ernulfus began the life he led in this 
kingdom in the service of Lanfranc, but he was not Ansdm's 
secretary also. Wharton's authorities say, and they are in 
this particular to be believed, that Emulfus before he was 
the abbot of Burgh was the prior of the monastery at Ro- 
chester and afterwards the prior of Christ-church; (and 
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according to the same authorities Badulfus also was a prior 
of Eochester in the time of the bishop Otmdtilfus). 

Wharton would have us believe that Emulfus owed his 
benefices, first the priory at Bochester, next, that at Christ- 
churchy and after that the dUbey at Bv/rgh, to Anselm ; but* 
this would be quite a mistake : These promotions were all 
the king's gifts, and all, more or less, productive of wealth ; 
for we shall see that the nature of such property and the 
customs in the church in the pre-norman times were as yet 
but partially changed : Though the fact is suppressed, Er- 
nulfus the prior of Rochester the prior of Christ-chv/rch and 
the cibbot of Burgh, was a secular priest ; He would but visit 
the other two monasteries when he thought fit ; the monks 
there were ruled by suh-priors, but it is plain that when he 
was made an abbot of Burgh he took up his abode at 
Burgh. 

We are never too dd to learn. I once thought that Er- 
nulfus consented to the iniquities of Lanfranc, Anselm and 
Eadulfus, and that with regard to Turicus, he was an easy 
man who, if he were not much amused with his poetry or his 
jokes, his eccentricities and his lies, was not disposed to 
quarrel with him, till at last, having acquired a little know- 
ledge of his writings and of Hugo's employment, he had 
endeavoured to get rid of him and then found he could not : 
The prior at the head of the monks and patronized and coun- 
tenanced at Canterbury was a fixture at Burgh : I did not 
find any evidence of the complicity I had been led to suspect, 
but the want of it seemed less attributable to absolute in- 
tegrity than to a caUike quality ; the abbot did not wish to 
appear vmlean. 

I have found reason to think better of Emulfus than I 
did: Let us recollect two or three incidents in the Burgh 
history. 
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After the death of Toroldus, and after the monks of Burgh 
had paid William the second 300 silver marks — the sum re- 
quired for a licence to elect the successor — they elected Oodric 
a monk of the place, and he took his seat as the abbot : 
A little while afterwards the second king William died. 

Early in the reign of Henry the first Anselm called the 
council which was held in 1102 — an assembly which 
Malmesbury describes ; all our historians speak of it. 

Malmesbury says of that council, (whereat so many english 
abbots were deposed,) that it was held at Westminster on the 
10th August 1102 ; that the king (Henry (Tie first) was 
present^ and then gave up to Anselm the right of investiture 
for ever. 

The king never did this and there is reason to think he 
was not present ; for it is also said, in the same account, that 
"Anselm the primate of all England presided^ but that 
Gerard the archbishop of York, sat with him and also the 
hishop-elect of Winchester, and an italian, Mauritius the bishop 
of London, and other bishops and abbots ; and that Anselm 
consecrated five bishops that day." 

In the account in De Caux of the settlement of the ques- 
tion of investitures it is said that the king was to retain 
only the right to appoint and the regalia ; (the royalty, the 
customary payments). 

According to the same account in De Caux the english 
abbots who were then deposed were deposed either for simony 
or for some other infamy in their lives or conduct: The list 
of those abbots in De Caux begins with the abbot of Burgh ; 
and it is said that Anselm acted in the depositions with the 
king's consent, but in this particular also the text seems to 
be impure. 

As to Godric it is likely enough that Anselm was dis- 
pleased with his application to king Rufus and with the 
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election hy the monks : The abbot after he was deposed took 
his former place amongst the monks and the church was 
not long without another abbot. There is a complaint that 
Grodric was never consecrated and it is to be seen that 
Turieus, the sequestrator sent in on the death of Toroldus, 
was not withdrawn as long as Godric waa the abbot: As 
soon as he was deposed the abbey was given to Matthias the 
brother of Geoffrey Eiddel, who had it one year ; (a year to 
a day as it is said). 

There was no other abbot appointed after Matthias till 
1107 when the king sent Emulfus. Meantime there would 
be another sequestrator, another sacrist or, in Hugo's esti- 
mation, another secretary who would have with the care of 
the goods of the church that of the monks : during the inter- 
regnum he would be the master in the monastery. 

And here a few words must be said of the sequestrator, the 
oflScer whom Emulfus found in possession of the church 
when he came to Burgh. 

The norman historians of the place make repeated mention 
of a person of the name of William Norman, and from what 
is said of him it is easy to see that he was a man of im- 
portance at Burgh ; when I can introduce a sketch of Hugo's 
personal history he will be one of the main characters in the 
piece. 

This person may have had the surname ot Norman for 
no other reason than that he was a norman, but as patrony- 
mics were in use at Burgh in his time, it might be his father's 
surname, (his name by descent). 

Judging from appearances he was acquainted though he 
must have been young with the language of the law of 
property then in use amongst the normans : I suppose he 
had acquired a knowledge of the rudiments of the law, and 
that at the end of the incumbency of the abbot Matthias, that 
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is to say, in October 1103, he was sent to Burgh to represent 
in authority both the king and the abbot who was to 
succeed. 

This oflBcer had a long residence at Burgh : he was there 
during all the time of Ernulfus and of the two subsequent 
abbots and was the abbey proctor in 1155 at the time of the 
election of the abbot Waterville.* What is said of William 
Norman in the history shows that the abbey was in debt 
and that the sequestration continued for many years after 
the time of Ernulfus : I think it will be seen that though he 
was not an ecclesiastic he had a residence in the inclosure 
which we call the minster yard. 

Two useful works of this person are preserved ; one, a list 
of the military tenants of Toroldus, with an account of the 
villages and lands which each of them (and some of their 
descendants) held of the church ; and the other ^ an excellent 
account of the possessions of the abbey which has lately been 
published by the Camden society ; the results of an inqui- 
sition which was t^aken for the king on the death of 
Ernulfus. 

The appointment of Kadulf us to the see of Canterbury was 
a great event in the church of this kingdom. 

If it were possible to misunderstand Malmesbury in his 
account of Badulfus, or if there were any doubt as to the 
character of the man a perusal of the life of Qundulfus which 
we are about to mention will set it at rest: He was one of 
Malmesbury's hunters after patronage. 

Though the archbishop Anselm was allowed to return in 
1106 his seat was left vacant for five years after his death : 
when Badvlfus became the successor of Gundulfus as a bishop 

* Patrick understood that Norman was the proctor when Waterville was 
deposed, but there is no sufficient reason for such a belief. 
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of Eochester, and various other movements were made in the 
church. 

M(dmeiyu/iry contrived to misrepresent and to make some 
of these movements almost nnintelligible : It is to be seen 
that the monks of Christ-church took great pains to procure 
the appointment for Badulfus4 

Hugo speaks so naturaUy of the gentleness and goodness 
of Emulfus that we are made to see at last he was a kind 
and worthy abbot: Turicm says little or nothing in his 
favour, and Maimesbury says less of his good qualities than 
he ought ; for anything that appears Emulfus was a right 
good man. 

The Burgh history speaks of the profanity of one of the 
abbots ; This was to have been said of Emvifus but the 
name was changed to De Sais. 

We may set the charge at nav^ht though it seems to be 
the inheritance of this abbot ; If we listen to Turicus his 
want of a little patience was the primary cause of thefirCy and 
the Shandy family thought that the curses of Emulfus were 
too bad for a dog, but the story as it is told in the verses and 
in the version in Hugo must be false. The Burgh history is 
so written that it is hard after all to get rid of every doubt 
as to the honesty of Emulfus. 

When Emulfus was made the abbot he found he had to 
defend the remaining rights of his church against Badulfus, 
ah adversary as little scrupulous as Lanfranc : In the con- 
tention which seems to have been forced upon him he had a 
good friend in the king ; it will be seen that the abbot and 
he had heard of the proverb aXtoTreKv^eiv irpo^ erepav aXcoTre/ca^ 
and they played the fox with the fox BadtUfus. There is a 
statement in Hugo and in the chronicles attributable to 
Turicus, and also in his verses, that the mission from Canter- 
bury to Borne in 1114 succeeded, and that Oarnerius and 

VOL. m. p 
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De 8ais did their bu$ine88 weU: we have thought and 
have suggested that this statement was false, and that 
the success rested with the king and Emulfns : It seemed 
80f but there is something in:^the e{>itaph at St Albans which 
looks so appropriate to the ^ case that the quedion ofsuceess 
should be reconsidered ; all our inferences require the name 
of Ernulfus in that epitaph instead of Oalfridus. 

There is reason in all things ; the reiteration of a falsehood 
is to be expected when it happens to contain a modicum of 
truth, and truth is sometimes to be found, they say, at the 
hottom of a well. The suggestion of a signal failure in 1114, 
or of such a success as would he useless to Badulfus, is insuffi- 
cient ; and we may learn from the epitaph that the Canter- 
bury men did to a certain extent succeed. 

When Badulfus was made an archbishop and his envoys 
were sent to Eome considerable progress had been made in 
the rebuilding the Kyneburga church, and the dedication 
when it was finished was to have been to St. Kyneburga as 
before. There was a design as a step towards the demolition 
and destruction of Burgh to get the new buildings at Caster 
enlarged into a monastery of St Peter there, and it was a 
part of the errand of De Sais and the other to solicit the 
pope's interference therein. 

For reasons hardly ascertainable the pope listened to the 
request, and orders were given which are the secrets of the 
vaunted success. 

Considering the large mention of St. Kyneburga in so many 
other histories of Burgh the ahstinenee in De Caux's chronicle 
is worthy of remark for in this particular it is probably 
intact: He was not willing to mention the name of St. 
Kyneburga. 

It was not easy to see the reason of a consecration to St. 
Peter at Caster in the time of Ernulfus. It coubl not liave 
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been an act in the interests of the church at Burgh, and the 
length of the delay argues that it was against this abbot's 
will. I suppose it was done at last under the pressure of 
the legate, instigated by the persecution of the archbishops ; 
and thus the words which signify that the pope himself was 
antagonistic to the ai^ may be understood. 



I. 9 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

DE CAUX'S AND THE SAXON CHRONICLES — SHOUT EXTRACTS 
THEREFROM — MATTERS OP CANTERBURY AND BURGH HIS- 
TORY BETWEEN LANFRANC'S DEATH AND THE DEATH OP 
ERNULFUS — REMARKS ON THOSE EXTRACTS — CORRECTIONS 
OF A FEW ERRORS THEREIN. 

It is more easy to distinguish the original from the spurious 
text in our De Caux than might be expected. Certain falsi- 
fications are obvious therein, and, as we are prepared for 
the nature of the alterations whenever we begin to suspect, 
8US])icion takes a right course. 

This chronicle notwithstanding its deformities may still 
be made useful ; for instance, what is said of Ansdm and 
others is worth hearing ; much of it looks like the truth, and 
the results of the journeys toEome in 1114 obscured in the 
pages of MaJmesbti/ry, Turicus, and Htiffo, are made plainer. 

We may extract a few particulars therein, some of them 
have been falsified as will be seen, but others, if not abso- 
lutely true, contain fragments of truth. 

''MLXXXIX. Master" (Magister) ''Lamfrano died, the 
archbishop of Canterbury: The see vacant four years and a 
few months. 

MXCIL Eldwinus made abbot of Ramsey. 
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MXCIIL' Ansdm, ex-abbot of Bee, made archbishop of 
Canterbury and the king's chancellor. 

MXCVIIL Pope Urban held a council whereat the arch- 
bishop Anselm discoursed very beautifully against the 
greeks on the question of the outpouring of the holy 
ghost. Toroldus abbot of Burgh died : The monks elected 
Godric. Anselm now returned from parts beyond the sea : 
Godric deposed the same year and his ch/ureh vacant five 
years. 

MC. King Henry succeeded Bufus : He was first conse- 
crated by Maii/ricivSy bishop of London, on the 5th August; 
and afterwards in London by the archbishop Thomas of 
York : The king sent a message to Saint Anselm. Anselm 
returned and (on the feast day of St. Martin the bishop) 
crowned Mathilda whom the king had married : she was the 
daughter of Malcolm king of Scotland and Saint Margaret 
the niece [?] of the english king Edward" [Edmund] " Iron- 
side : Thomas^ archbishop of York, died. 

MCIL Archbishop Anselm called a council in London 
(the king consenting) and deposed many abbots either for 
simony or for some other infamy. Of these Godric the abbot 
of Burgh was one : a sedition moved by Robert of Bellesine, 
elder son of Boger Montgomery who fortified liis castles of 
Brigas and Arundel. This sedition was subdued, and Eobert 
sent in the keys of his castles at Shrewsbury and elsewhere, 
by BadvlfuSy the abbot of Sais (afterwards archbishop,) on 
condition that he (Robert) might depart and go to Normandy 
safe and sound in limb : The king agreed to this, and he and 
his brothers ErnuKus and Roger abjured England for ever. 

MCIIL Discord between the king and the archbishop 
Anselm wJio wovid not consent that the Icing should confer 
ecclesiastical investUv/re; nor would he consecrate bishops 
whom the king made, nor have anythiug to do with them. 
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Therefore the king employed Gerard the archbishop of 
Yorh: some were consecrated but others refused Gerard's 
ministration; they would rather resign their hishc^ricks 
than be consecrated contrary to the rules of the canons and 
the church. The archbishop Anselm after many injuries 
received at the hands of the king and his ministers went to 
Bome. 

MCVL Anselm returned from Bome and was reconciled 
with the king, who, thankful for his success against Bobert 
of Bellesme and other rebels in Normandy gave up to Anselm 
and for ever investiture by the ring and the staff, retaining 
only the privilege of election and the regalia. 

MVn. Anselm consecrated six bishops in one day : Emulfus 
prior of Canterbury made abbot of Burgh. The Heli [Ely] 
abbacy changed into a bishoprick by pope Paschal amd 
king Henry the first of England: Eldwinus the abbot of 
Bamsey deposed. 

MCIX. Ingulfus died, the abbot of Crowland; and the 
archbishop Anselm migrated to the lord on the 26th of April 
in the 16th year of his pontificate: His successor was 
Badvlfus bishop of Bochester, ex-abbot of Sais, and now 
made archbishop of Canterbury : but these are later matters, 
for the see was vacant four years. 

MGXIV. Thomas, archbishop of York, died; Turstinus 
succeeded. The bishop Badvlfus elected to the arch- 
bishoprick of Canterbury, and ErntUfifs abbot of Burgh to 
Bochester. 

MCXV. Anselm, legate of the holy see, brought the pai- 
lium from Bome for the archbishop Badulfus, and conse- 
crated the said Badulfus forthwith: The dominus John de 
Sais was elected for abbot of Burgh : Turstinus, the elect of 
York, after a long contest against the bishop of Canterbury, 
renomiced, as some say, the archbishoprick, the king with tlie 
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barons having decided that he should either obey and 
make due profession to the Canterbury archbishop, or 
rerign: according to others he was unwilling to profess: 
He went over sea with the king, and afterwards abstained 
from the sacraments, [a saoris se caniinuif], 

MCXVL Ansdm the legaie agam returned from Borne 
bringing apostolic powers into England by a writing under 
seal: The monastery at Burgh with a great part of the town 
adjacent burnt on the second of August, — Friday. 

MCXVUI. Pope PasehcU died ; Qdams succeeded : The 
emperor Henry went to Borne; Odaeius was expelled and 
the archbishop Mcmiritim oUruded ; Mauritius, a very good 
man in other respects, was made anti-pope by the name of 
Gregory, and Gelasius went by sea into Burgundy. 

MOXIX. Odasivs died at Cltmy and is buried there : Co- 
lixtus the archbishop of Vienne succeeded, and called a 
council at Bheims: many english bishops were sent. ZW- 
simus the ded of York went, with the king's leave, after 
having given his word that he would not be consecrated by 
the pope ; but consecrated he was^ forgetting his &ith, — he 
was conquered by roman gifts : The king who was furious 
drove him and all his out of England. 

MCXXIL Badvlfus archbishop of Canterbury died: 
William Corlyl succeeded. 

MOXXIIL William archbishop of Canterbury went to 
Rome for his pall, with Twstvn/as archbishop of York. 

MGXXIV. Emulfus bishop of Eochester, formerly abbot 
of Burgh, died." 



There are many statements in the above extracts whereon 
our remarks must be deferred, but we shall shortly see when 
Anselm left the kingdom and why. 
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In many particulars De Gaux's chronicle so closely follows 
the saxon chronicles both in expression and form that they 
must have been his principal authority : He certainly had 
a copy, a copy perhaps which, like our own, had passed 
through the hands of the Canterbury monks : In any case 
many of the falsifications in both are to the same effect: 
This chronicle, which we must continue to caU De Caux% 
contains frequent and monstrous encomiums upon Anselm, 
most of which we omit: It is likely that it has not more 
than half its original contents ; This writer would not have 
been silent on many incidents proper to his work which 
have come down to us in another way : a few are subjoined 
as a supplement to the extracts above. 

Extracts from the so-called saxon chronicles, 

''MXCV. About Easter, Walter the bishop of Albinchester, 
pope Urban's legate arrived here and gave the archbishop 
Anselm his pall at Canterbury. This was on Whitsunday. 

MXCVJL Soon after michaelmas the archbishop Anselm 
took leave of the king though the king did not wish he should, 
and went over sea : He^hought that in this country they did 
litUe right : What he comma/nded they did not. 

MC. William Eufus kiUed. He plundered church and 
people; sold or held the archbishoprick in his hands the 
two bishopricks of Winchester and Salisbwry and eleven 
abbeys. King Henry acceded: The archbishop Anselm 
arrived before michaelmas; the king was advised to send 
for him, — he was away for the great injuries the dead king 
had done him : 

MCIIL Archbishop Anselm went to Eome (as hecame 
him,) and the king. 

MCV. The king went to Normandy and won almost all 
his brother Eobert's castles. 
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MOVIL In August the king settled [filled] at Westminster 
the bishopricks and abbotricks which were without shepherds 
both in England and in Normandy. They were so many 
that nobody remembered so many given at one time. This 

was in the list year uf the french rule here. 

MCVIIL Oerard archbishop of York diedj and Thomas 
succeeded him, 

MCXIV, Anselm having^ died 20th March last year, the king 
gave the archbishoprick of Canterbury to Uaulf who was 
before bishop of Eochester : archbishop Thomas of York died 
and Turstein succeeded him ; he was the king's chaplain. 

MCXV, The pope Paschal sent archbishop Baulf his pall : 
He took it at his seat at Canterbury: The abbot Anselm 
brought it from Eome, — (he was the archbishop Anselm's 
nephew,) and the abbot John of Burgh. 

MCXIX, A council at Kheims held on St. Luke's day by 
pope CalixtuSj the late archbishop of Vien: archbishop 
Turstein of York was there and because he, against right 
and against the archbishop of Canterbury and against the 
hinges will took his office from the pope the king forbade 
him to come into England again, — thus he forfeited his 
bishoprick and went Bome-ward with the pope. 
' MCXX, The archbishop Turstein of York reconciled with 
the king through the pojpe, and came hither to laud and took 
his bishoprick, much against the will of the archbishop of 
Canterbury." 

The foregoing extracts (each part of which contains a mixture 
of truth and falsehood) should be read together ; it would 
be tedious to mention all the objections thereto but two or 
three we may. 

The keys of Kobert Bellesme's castles could hardly have 
been sent to the king by Ivadulfus ; according to our other 
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authorities it was this same Bellesme who drove Badulfas 
from the aUbey at Sais. 

The archbishop Anselm died the 26ih April 1109, (not the 
20th of March lllf ) ; and EmtUfus, when he died, was the 
ahbot not an ex-^Mot^ of Burgh. 

Without the history collected from De Oanx the course of 
Borgh history would be still less clear ; If his chronicle be read 
asUis the writer was an admirer of Amdm and a most incom- 
prehensible abbot of Burgh : but momy parts of his text have 
been falsified. It may be impossible to make his work what 
it once was, but we have other help which makes the truth 
therein suflSciently intelligible. I do not suppose that 
if Anselm the successor of Lanfranc were ever an abbot of 
Bee he was ever a chancellor. 

ToroldAJis had no reason to love this archbishop ; it was in 
his time, in 1097, that Anselm was exiled; Toroldus died 
in 1098, it was not till two years after his death that 
Anselm was allowed to return: All the York archbishops 
seem until late in the reign of Henry the first to have 
insisted that they were the equals of those of Canterbury. 



A closer view may be taken of the events which our 
mutilated histories record or suggest. 

De Caux's work was a chronicle of the events of this 
kingdom: What is the real meaning of the mention therein 
of the succession of certain popes, and other affairs of the 
popedom in the time of Henry the first ? 

They are the remains only of accounts which were once 
parts of that and of the saxon chronicles — accounts of the 
contests between the archbishops of York and Canterbury 
in those times, and most of those contests were intimately 
connected with the church at Burgh. 
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We may reckon that WAmnuB the abbot of Ramsey 
appointed during an interregnum in the Canterbury arch- 
bishopricky was a partisan of &b Burgh abbots, and also 
that it was in the interests of Toroldus (his cousin) that 
king Bufujs sent Anselm abroad ; It could not be his busi- 
ness to dispute at the council of 1098 against the greek 
bishops : When he returned from abroad (about michaelmas 
in the year 1100) Godric had been for two years an abbot 
at Burgh as the successor of Toroldus. 

It may be that Anselm was not sent for but came back 
uncalled, trusting to the sunshine of a new reign. There is 
no doubt the assembling of his council in 1102 was an 
unauthorized act, and that what was done thereat offended 
the king, Anselm was then exiled again; "He went to 
Borne as heeame himf' In 1106 when he was a little humbled 
he was again allowed to return; and now we see that in 
1107 the king's n^ominees were made hishops^ and Ernulfus an 
ahlot of Burgh ; but the aiibot of Bamsey gave place to a 
norman, and the allot of Ely, a norman also, was made a 
Usho]^ of Ely (the abbey being converted into a bishoprick). 

Our extracts from the saxon chronicles say (it is not so 
said in De Caux's) that the king went to Borne in 1103 as 
well as Anselm; and perhaps he did though we can only 
imagine why: The paragraph seems to be incomplete, — dU 
we know is that the king went to Rome with Ernulfus 
in 1114. 

When it is said in a chronicle of the events of this kingdom 
that in 1118 the emperor Henry went to Boms I think we may 
slight the context as to the sulstitution of Mauritius for the 
then pope and believe that the emperor Henry was our king 
Henry who went again in 1118 : Such a belief is the more 
reasonable because he had also to protect before the pope 
the interests of his chaplain Tursti/nus as well as those of 
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Ernulfus. If Anselm abandoned his offensiye claimsy and 
the appointments to abbeys and bishopricks were to remain 
with the king with the regcUia, (the money to be paid in 
respect thereof,) the right of investUvre was redticed to 
nothdng: The question between the two first Henrya and the 
norman archbishops, a BecJeet included^ has not been fully 
understood, as I am prepared to show in another way, but 
the subject is separable from that of the church at Burgh. 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 

THE ABBOT TOROLDUS — MONS. THIERRY's " NORMANS IN 
ENGLAND" — THE BATEUX TAPESTRY. 

The abbot Toroldvs. 

Something further in addition to what has been said in our 
Slst chapter may now be said of the abbot Toroldvs. 

Whether Toroldus were patient or not in the incursions of 
Lanfrane upon his church, he would not submit quietly 
to those of Ansdm. It is likely that the prosecution of the 
work at St Albans, the abbey which Lanfrane had begun, 
was one of the causes of his exile; it was not dedicated till 
ten years after his death. 

Toroldus, who as has been said, on the authority of one 
of the writers of Sparke's Historia petroburgensis, was a 
nephew of our first norman king and a canon of the church 
of Bayeux, took part in the invasion in 1066. His reward 
was first a gift of the abbey of Mahnesbury which he held 
till November 1069 (the time of the death of the abbot 
Brand of Burgh) and until he was promoted to that abbey.* 

* None of the historians of Burgh, Mr. Craddock included, mentions 
either the family connexion between Toroldus and the king, or that 
Toroldus was first an abbot of Malmesbury. 
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The knowledge of this kinship helps to solve a question 
respecting the Bayeux tapestry and the people by whom it 
was made, a question which remains open to the present day : 
it has often been raised but never settled. 

M(ms. Thierry in his late work on the normans in England, 
(vol. i p. 421) has conclusively shown that the historians 
who have assumed (as they reasonably might) that this shred 
of antiquity was a norman production, were wrongs and 
that it was english: With that rectification Mens. Thierry 
rests : He seems not to have known that the Toroldus who 
figures in the piece was afterwards the abbot of Burgh, or 
that he was akin to duke William ; he supposed he was a 
citizen of Bayeux : it is a principal mistake of his thai the names 
of the lay personages who surrotmd the duke in those hangings 
are none of them known in history, the truth being, as we 
understand it, that though Odo (who was either the uncle or 
the father of Toroldus) is dressed as a bishop, Toroldus 
fought in a layman^s dress, and therefore the canon of 
Bayeux is not distinguishable as an ecclesiastic. It seems 
that duke William's only brother was his AoZf-brother, Odo 
bishop of Bayeux ; and as Ivo TailMms was another of the 
king's nephews, and he and Toroldus made common cause 
against Hereward, 1 suppose they were both Odo's sons, and 
brothers of the countess Judith. 

In one sense the Bayeux tapestry was the work of Toroldus, 
We learn from Malmeshury that, before the abbot Brand's 
death, duke William (the king) had given the abbey at 
Malmesbury to Toroldus, and from Browne Willis, that the 
neighbourhood of the town of Malmesbury was in his time as 
it is noWy a seat of our carpet and tapestry manufactories : 
WiRis tells us (in his Mitred Allies, vol. i.) that at the dis- 
solution of our monasteries in 1539, there was a manufacturer 
in Malmesbury who offered a price for the whole of the 
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conyentual buildingii there, wherein he proposed to carry on 
his work. 

Following Mons. Thierry in most of his conclusions^ I 
submit that Toroldus compelled the unhappy monks, his 
subjects at Malmesbury, to undertake and complete that 
hateful labour, the tapestry which is yet to be seen at 
Bayeux: a work in which are depicted, in colours fiar too 
bright, every step in the process of the meeting at Hastings. 

" More than one english convent," (says Thierry, vol. i., 
p. 251) " was at that time the scene of military executions; 
In that governed by Turauld of Fecamp'' (our Toroldus) 
" the abbot was accustomed to cry, * A moi ! mes hommes 
d'armes,' whenever his monks resisted him in any kind of 
ecclesiastical discipline/' 

** His exploits in wielding the sword against unarmed 
monks became so noted that the king thought himself 
called upon to punish him :" It was a singular mode of chas- 
tisement: "He sent him to rule in the abbey of Peter- 
borough, a post dangerous from its vicinity to the saxon 
camp of refuge, but "very fit (said the king) "for an abbot 
who is so good a soldier." 

Thierry believed that this tapestry was a gift ; It is likely 
it was, and that Toroldus whilst he i^as at Malmesbury gave 
it to Odo for his church at Bayeux : He might want Odo's 
influence mth La/nfrane and loith the king, to get him the 
succession in the abbey at Burgh. Malmesbury (the historian) 
says Toroldus was importunate for this preferment. 

In that writer's mention of Toroldus as an abbot of 
Malmesbury, he did not think fit to remark that he was 
one of the king's nephews ; what he says of him is to this 
effect — " When the abbot Brithwold died bishop Herman 
thought of taking his place, but the monks, favored by the 
earls God/win and Harold prevented this: and when duke 
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William was made king, the noble Brithricm, the ex-prior, 
whom the monks had made their abbot and who had a 
glorious reign of seven years, was dispossessed in his life- 
time, for the king put another abbot in his place, a certain 
Toroldvs a monk ofFScamp who had paid him great respect. 

" The king who saw after a time that he had done a 
foolish thing ; that he had been circumvented by a man in 
a hurry to be great, compensated the exiled Brithricus by a 
gift of the abbey of Burhitma : 

" A3 for Toroldus he was a tyrant over his subjects : he was 
translated by the king to Burgh, a rich abbey in the fens, 
which was then infested by petty thieves " (lairtmciUt) " under 
a leader called Hereward. 

'' By god's light," (said the king), " since Toroldus is more 
of a soldier than an abbot, I will find him a match ; one who 
can parry his cuts : Let him show his courage in the fens ; 
let him learn the trade of a soldier and display his abilities 
there.''* 

Malmesbury had no love for Toroldus ; it is possible that 
he visited Burgh in the lifetime of that abbot and was not 
made welcome : It was not the weavers and embroiderers at 
Malmesbury y it was the monks of Bwrgh whom Toroldus ruled 
with the help of his men at arms ; but I do not imagine they 
were ever called on to enforce the rules of St. Benedict. 

Collations of different writers serve to correct our views. 
We learn from a particular friend of Malmesbury's that 
Toroldus was afraid to go near Hereward's haunts, and to 
take possession of Burgh without a troop of eight score men : 
These men must have been furnished by the king, with a 
doubt, j?erAap«, whether that help would suflSce. 

* Per splendorem Dei, quia magis se agit militem qukm abbatem 
inveniam ei comparem qui assultus ejus accipiat : Ibi virtutem suam et 
militiam experiatur ; Hn praelia proludat. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

RADULPUS AND EKNULFUS PRIORS. OF ROCHESTER — THE LIFE 
OF THE BISHOP GUNDULFUS — WHEN WAS THE ABBOT 
ERNULFUS MADE A BISHOP OF ROCHESTER? 

Wharton found a manuscript at Lambeth which he pub- 
lished (Angl. Sacra, ii. 273) under the title of A life of the 
Ushop Oundulfus vrritten by a monk of Rochester ^ a coiem- 
poraryy hut his name is unknown: The work seems to be 
entire. Wharton says of Gundulfus that he died the 7th of 
March 1108; Be Caux also says he died in 1108. It will 
be seen that the life of Gundulfus was written not long after 
his death, and that the writer rather exceeded his subject (a 
life of Ghmdulfus). It may be borne in mind that, according 
to another account in Wharton, both Emulfus and Badulfus 
had been the priors of Eochester, but it is not so said in this 
life. I suppose we are to understand these priors were the 
territorial lords of this, a very inconsiderable monastery. 
Gundulfus, who is famous as an architect, was consecrated a 
bishop of Eochester on Tuesday the 13th of March 1076 
{that is 107| — according to Mr. Stubbs's tables m 1077). Until 
his time there seems to have been no monastery at Eochester. 
The charter of foundation is dated the 20th of September, 
1089. 

VOL. III. G 
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According to the norman writers Ordmnvs was then the 
prior and was deposed to make room for Emulfus: It is 
likely that Ordwinus was at that time the dean of a college 
of priests at Eochester. The priory was given to Ernulfus 
in 1089. 

There is an account of Badulfus in the above-mentioned life 
ofOrvmdvlfm to the following eflRect: — "Badulfus, the suc- 
cessor of Gundulfus, was an abbot of Sais in Normandy, who 
having been driven from that abbey by the persecution of 
the tyrant De Belesme, the territorial lord, had sought out 
father Anselniy not as an exHe but as a fellow comdryman : 
Eadulfus was also very intimately known to Gundulfus ; and 
hearing that his friend the bishop was become infirm he 
came to see him just at the time when he was so ill that they 
were expecting his last Lour. 

" After a conversation on the concerns of the next world 
Radulfus rose to go : they had even parted — ^parted in tears, 
and Eadulfus had got to the door when the bishop called a 
friar to whom he had given his ring to keep ; took it back, 
and told him to bring back the abbot. 

" Radulfus was recalled and returned ; and then the bishop, 
having ordered everybody away and taken the abbot by the 
hand, gave him the ring. 

" Radulfus was stupified. * My lord and father,' said he, 
* what is this ? It is not for a man of my order to have a 
ring, for I am a monk if you look at my dress, and though 
in my habits of life,' &c. * Take it,' said the bishop, inter- 
rupting him; *you will want it.* Badulfus took the ring 
and went*' 

I suppose Radulfus succeeded Ernulfus as the prior, and 
that he was the prior when he was made a bishop of Rochester. 
Wharton reckoned that Ordwinus was restored to the office 
from which he had been deposed ; that the two foreign priors 
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Ernvifua and Badulfus were both in office in succession as 
governors of the monks under the hishop Gundvlfus; and 
that Ordwinm succeeded Badulfus as the prior. It is also 
said of Kadulfus that he was at one time an abbot of Beauley. 
It is more likely that Ordwinus was the ^uh-prior and governor 
of the monastery umder Ernulfm and Badulfus. — ^Malmesbury 
gives the following account of Eadulfus : 

" Eadulfus in the flower of his youth had taken a monk's 
vows at Sais, an abbey in Normandy, where he grew in virtue. 
He was first the sub-prior there, afterwards the prior, and 
finally the abbot." The historian then relates why Badulfus 
left his abbey and came to England. " Upon his arrival here 
he went round to the monasteries, in which he was always 
graciously received on accoimt of his talents as a preacher, 
and his other merits : In these journeys he lost much time 
but he did not think it right to go back to Sais ; nor did he 
think it became him to seek a mere shelter here for any 
length of time : He did not wish to importime and irritate 
the english people, like some other norman abbots who had 
brought with them the studied discourses which they 
had written at home and wherewith they inundated this 
province.* 

" With these men who were living in sloth and idleness 
here at the expence of others, selling talk" [words] '*and 
hunting for patrons, Kadulfus avoided all competition, as far 
as he could without ofifence ; but he cultivated the favor of the 
archbishop Anselm with whom he had been familiar from his 
youth, and for that reason, when Gundulfus the bishop of 
Eochester died, the archbishop put Eadulfus in his place." 

"This bishop was ordained on the 20th of March 1110:" 
according to Mr. StiMs's tables he was consecrated in 1108. 

* Eogland, a province of the duchy of Nonnandy ! 

G 2 
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We now resume our extracts from the life of the bishop 
Gimdulfus. ^ 

" About six years after the ordination of Kadulfus to the 
see of Kochester* he was translated to Canterbury, and 
Emulfus took his place and was our bishop. 

" Emulfus was a man of worth, a man to be commended : 
He was religious and of good repute for his knowledge of the 
liberal sciences : He was formerly the prior of Canterbury 
but was then the abbot of Burgh. 

'* We received him well as our bishop : on the day of his 
election he bespoke us thus : * Unworthy as I am I knew, 
brethren, a few days ago that I should be raised to this ofiSce: 
Whilst I was asleep in my own place our father Gundulfus 
appeared to me and bflfered me a heavy ring; and when I, 
aware of my weakness, thought I was not equal to its weight, 
he scolded and said I was stupid because I refused: He 
obUged me to take it and then he disappeared/ 

*^ This Emulfus told us himsdf, and we, who were present 
and heard him, understood afterwards that our new bishop 
had not seen a fantastic illusion, because, after the election, 
and when he was made" [consecrated] "the bishop he re- 
ceived the same ring which Gundulfus whilst he was living 
had given to Eadulfus at the time when he was hut the abbot 
ofSais though he also was to he a hishop of Rochester '' 



According to these accounts Emulfus was not presented 
to the monks as the person who was to be the new bishop 
till the day of the election. He was made a bishop of 
Eochester in 1114, at which time he was the abbot of Burgh. 

* We reckon this would be six years after 1108. 
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"OtM^ father Chandulfus" must mean that Gundulfus had 
been the bishop both of the monks and of Emulfus, the bishop 
elect, and ^*when I was in my place adeep^^ means in 
my place at Burgh ; the monastery which was destroyed in 
August 1116. 

This seems to be a convenient place for a short digression 
as to the times when parts of Malmesbury's ecclesiastical 
history were written. 

The extract in our chapter LI. containing an account of the 
election of Radulfus to the archbishoprick shows the account 
was written in the lifetime of Radulfus (he died in 1123); 
and there is another extract in chapter LVI. which was 
written after his death. The character of Anselm, a part of 
which appears in chapter L., was written after his death, and 
the account of Ernulfus after the death of that bishop in 1124. 

I suppose the description of Burgh in chapter LXVIII. 
{it is not what it originally was) was first written about 1114, 
and that the alterations were made and the name of Burgh 
suppressed very soon after the fire. It was believed at that 
time that the monastery was extinguished and brought to an 
end. The description of the place was altered (and awh- 
wardly altered) after the fire : The stupendous foundations 
of the original structure were then made visible ; Hugo saw 
them, and Turicus mentions them also. 

A part at least, of what had been said of Ernulfus must 
have been retouched and altered, and without regard to the 
truth, some years after his death; perhaps the whole was 
rewritten except the few lines of eulogy which were so 
obviously just that they could not well be struck out. 

The character of Radulfus also must have been written 
after his death. It is unfavorable if not malicious; and I 
suppose the same might be said of Malmesbury's estimate of 
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Anselm, but that it seems in part to he' simjAj ridiculous. 
This partisan of the normans says of Ernulfus that he was a 
ffaul : This was not intended for a compliment, and what 
is said of him at the beginning was meant to convey, but 
with as little appearance of dislike as possible, that Ernulfus, 
(who by the by was not a monk,) under a pretence that he 
was afraid of his morals at Beau/vais, meant to beg an invi- 
tation from Lanfranc: Malmesbury did not love Ernulfus, 
and I suppose he was glad to ventilate some spite of his own 
against the french monastery. Dr. Patrick's translation of 
what he says is this : " Seeing in the monastery of St Lucian 
at Belvacum, where he was bred, something very full of inso- 
lence which he could neither amend nor endure Ernulfus 
resolved to leave the place ; but first sent to Lanfranc for 
his advice, with whom he had studied a long time at Bee : 
who, knowing the man's industry, persuaded him to come 
over hither, because he could not save his soul where he was." 
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CHAPTER XLIX, 

THE ABBOT GODRTC — EBNULFUS FROM THE TIME OP LAN- 
FRANC'S DEATH TILL HE WAS MADE AN ABBOT OF BURGH — 
J0FFREDU8 OF CROWLAND AND GI8LEBERTUS — ^AND THE 
PROFESSORS ODO, WILLIAM AND TURICUS. 

The abbot Ood/ric. 

Little more need be said of this abbot but it is observable 
that Patrick did not take notice of the passage in his Swaffham 
which we are about to mention : He concludes his account 
of Godric's deposition thus : " What became of him afterwards 
I do notfmd'' 

Sparke's edition of the history which Swaffham wrote 
shows that Godric w^s living in the monastery in the time of 
EmuKus. Hugo speaks of him by the name of Godricus aUms, 
one of the aged men whom he had seen in the old monastery ; 
that is to say, before August 1116: He will be mentioned 
again when I come to give an account of Hugo himself. 

Godric's funeral is commemorated in the kalendar as 
that of the abbot Ouido, on a twelfth of April : This also is 
a particular which escaped Patrick, for he says : " Who this 
abbot Ottido was I have not yet found.*' 



In this and preceding chapters our abbots of Burgh sub- 
sequent to 1066 are brought down to the deposition of abbot 
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Glodric, which was followed by a vacancy and then by the year's 
incumbency of the abbot Matthias — ^beginning in 1103 and 
ending in 1104 : That incumbency which was followed by 
another vacancy need not he further noticed: — and then 
followed the gift of the abbey to Emulfus in 1107. We 
may now speak again of Emvlfus and Turiem. 

In the writing our norman histories various means were 
employed to mislead ; Emulfus is said to have been, and 
has hitherto been thought to have been, whilst he was the 
prior of Christ-church a mowi, and resident amongst the 
monks there : The events at Burgh, though not the langtuige 
of its history, tell a different story : When duly considered 
they show that Ernulfus was not a monk ; and if they do 
not negative our assumption that he was Lanfranc's secre- 
tary, they show that after Lanfranc's death he had little or 
no intercourse with the people at Canterbury. 

The first Henry (like the two preceding norman kings) 
was sworn to rule according to the ancient laws of the 
kingdom and to observe institutions which were esta- 
blished. He seems to have been naturally disposed to keep, 
it was his interest to keep, and we have some evidence 
that he honestly endeavoured to keep those oaths. 

It has been shown in the course of these volumes that 
according to our pre-norman customs, soldiers and other men 
who were not monks held certain abbeys and were called 
abbots equally with the monkish abbots ; and the monasteries 
which were priories (governed generally by sub-jpiws not 
by abbots) were in the same case. 

In 1089 Ernulfus obtained (we may suppose by the 
influence of Lanfranc with the then' king) a gift of the priory 
at Eochester ; a priory which was afterwards surrendered, as 
it seems, to the courtier abbot of Sais (Badulfus). 

It has been said that Anselm was the chancellor of king 
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Kufus; it seems unlikely, but Emulfus,<A^ confessor of Henry 
the first, was probably his domestic chaplain until he was 
made the abbot of Burgh. He acquired the priory of Christ- 
church in Ansdm's time, but though his presence amongst 
the monks at Burgh is perfectly clear there is no reason- 
able evidence that he ever resided amongst the monks at 
Christ-church, and we may reckon he never did. 

The consequence was this, he had little personal know- 
ledge of the interior of Christ-church; he knew ahnost 
nothing of the people there, and until he went to Burgh 
almost nothing of the hypocrite Turicvs. 

And Turicus, for his part, always aflfected to know little 
or nothing of Ernulfus. The name of Emulfus in his verses 
is written Eernulf 

Mention is made in our Slst chapter of a mysterious 
disappearance in Godric's time of certain articles of church 
plate which as gifts and memorials of Elfric were highly 
esteemed at Burgh. The historians of Burgh say also, that 
two foreign monks introduced into the monastery in the latter 
part of the time of Toroldus robbed the church of similar 
articles of plate : most likely there was no such misfortune 
in the time of Toroldus, and that what is there said ought 
to have been said of robbers in Godric's time. I suppose 
the particulars were never clearly known to Hugo who was 
not in the abbey till Ernulfus was the abbot; or Turicus 
may have altered this part of the history: There is no 
mention of any such event in the verses, or of an earlier 
robbery in the chronicles. 

Tv/ricus must have been implicated in that mystery of 
GtKiric's time, a theft eflfected by some of his friends, when, 
though Hugo calls him the secretary, he was properly, an 
oflScer of the law in possession of the church goods during 
a sequestration: Anselm held (as has been inferred,) that 
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the abbey was vacant^ and Godric an intrvder — (not the 
abbot). 

It is said that what was stolen fell into the kmg's hands 
and was never brought back to Burgh ; and this also may 
be partly true : As Hugo's story is left imperfect we may 
finish it for him. 

Turicus left the monastery in 1102 ; he is neither to be 
seen or heard of in these histories again until the reign of 
Emulfus, when according to the St. Alban's history he was 
sent for to come to Burgh; he is afterwards visible as 
the prior of the place : 

I suppose nothing more would have been known of Turicus 
until he went to Burgh but for the abbot of Westminster 
(Gislebertus) from whom we have that account of Odo^ 
Mcdtnesbv/iry and Turicus which appears in the 37th chapter 
of our volume on Crowlaiid. 

I think we may believe Malmesbury when he says of some 
of his friends at Christ-church that they were very good 
nmsicians: 

In the chronicles which Turicus wrote he sometimes men- 
tions, instead of other dates for events, the psalms which were 
appointed to be sung on those days : we may suggest that 
the three professors were wandering minstrels when they 
were not otherwise employed. 

Let us make use of our collections. Joffredus kept these 
three persons employed from Easter 1109 till about 1111 
or 1112 as lecturers for the Crowland building fund. 

In 1112 when they were no loioger wanted at Crow- 
land the bishop Bobert of Lincoln (a person hon^ memorise 
according to Patrick's authorities, p. 267) comes upon the 
stage; and this bishop and Emulfus together made that 
appropriation of the tythes and chv/rch dues payable by the 
military tenants which is mentioned in our 34th chapter, and 
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of their bodies after death. The fnshop and Joffredv^ and 
Gislebertus seem all to have patronized Turieus; — This 
must account for the invitation he had to come to Burgh : 
Emulfus sent for Turieus to come to Burgh to keep the school 
hut he was in no hurry to go: It is easy to believe this. 
What is said is useful : We may reckon that Turieus began 
in 1112 to be troublesome to his friends; that they were 
importunate, and that Emulfus, unable to resist their impor- 
tunities, consented to find him employment: Turieus was 
permitted to return to Burgh : he was a bad subject, but his 
friends stood by him until he became the prior after which 
he was left to himself. 
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CHAPTER L. 

WHAT MALMESBURY SAYS OP ANSELM AND OF EDMER — THE 
CONDITION OP THE MONASTERY AT BUROH AFTER GODRIC 
WAS DEPOSED — ^TURICUS IN AUTHORITY AT BURGH — THE 
QUESTION OP INVESTITURE IN HENRY THE FIRST'S TIME — 
ERNULFUS AS A PRIOR OP CHRIST-CHURCH THE HEAD 
OF THE CHURCH DURING ANSELM's DISGRACE: HAD THE 
ABBEY OP BURGH OF THE KING's GIFT — THE ELECTION 
OF RADULFU8 TO THE ARCHBISHOPRICK. 

Malmesbury did not expect his histories would be implicitly 
believed : He often wrote with no other design than to raise 
a laugh : The following is an extract from his account of the 
archbishop Anselm — 

" Anselm was a man who in wisdom and in piety " \rdigio] 
*' excelled all the men I ever saw : he was so thoroughly 
divorced from sin and wickedness that he told a person of 
strict veracity, an intimate acquaintance of mine, that after 
he became a monk he was never but once provoked to utter 
a reproach ; and that he never but once said a word the 
recollection of which troubled his conscience. 

"His conscience was so sensitive that on one occasion 
when he had eaten a herring and began to think of what he 
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had done, he struck his breast and bewailed the sin ; for he 
held that it was unlawful to eat fish or any animal food 
uncooked ; but when Edmer, who was supping with him, saw 
his remorse he told him the salt in the herring had cooked 
it: *Ah!' said Anselm, *you have relieved me now^ and 
made me all right : I shall not be tormented again with the 
recollection of this Bin.' 

" Anselm was always a great observer of obedience : once, 
before he had taken the vows, he asked the then pope. Urban, 
to point out to him somebody to whose precepts he might 
listen, and whose example he might take in the conduct of 
life : The pope pointed to Edmer. 

"Anselm thought so highly of Edmer," [Edmeri jussa — 
his injimciions] " that when he lay down in bed he would not 
only not get up till Edmer bid him rise, but would not even 
turn from his right side to his left." 

A part, at least, of what is said above must have been 
written before Anselm was an archbishop: It seems that 
Edmer, then a monJc, and Anselm, then a secular person, 
were Lanfranc's companions when he went to Eome in 
1070. 

I suppose Malmesbury's compliments to Edmer, common 
also in other parts of his writings were always understood to 
be a joke : one of the jokes of their day. What is above said 
of Edmer and Anselm is not of a piece with the contents of 
Edmer' s life of Anselm ; and if it contains a word of truth 
our knowledge of the interior of Christ-church in norman 
times is imperfect indeed. 

In Wharton's preface to his second volume there is mention 
of Anselm and Edmer to this effect : 

"Edmer a monk of Christ-church, Canterbury, was a 
disciple and inseparable companion of the archbishop 
Anselm ; many of Edmer's writings survive, — he was elected 
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a bishop of St. Andrews in 1120 but gave up the bishoprick 
and returned to Canterbury in 1121.'** 

The Anglia sacra contains an epistle written to Edmer by 
one Nicdlaus on a question whether the archbishop of York 
had jurisdiction over the scotch : The editor supposed this 
Nicdlaus was the prior of Worcester who is known by the 
name of Nicholas and was educated at Canterbury under 
LanfranCy and observes that Nicdlaus and Edmer were fellow 
monks at Christ-church: There is also another letter 
from the one to the other on the subject of the election 
of a bishop in 1123. Certain language in which Anselm 
is mentioned in De Caux's chronicle must have been in- 
serted since De Caux's time, — one of those spurious passages 
is this — 

" 1109. Anselm, archbishop of Canterbury, died the 25th 
of April in the 16th year of his archbishoprick, after he 
had sustained many conflicts" [post muUos sudores] ''for 
Christ-church, and after he had written many books for the 
glory of God ; he was eminently learned and a most sanc- 
tified confessor." 

It is said that before Anselm came he was an ahbot of Bee. 
If it were so I suppose the abbey was his as a secular pos- 
session, and that he did not live amongst the monks of that 
place : If there were so many religious houses in Normandy 
in those times some of them must have been miserably poor. 
Neither Anselm nor Badulfus seem to have had any real 
title to the distinction they achieved ; or anything to 
recommend them but that very ordinary merit of learning 
in want. 



♦ It 18 probable that if the bishop Edmer went to St. Andrews in 1120 
he did return in 1121. 
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The condition of the monastery at Burgh after Grodric 
was deposed must have been worse than in the time of 
Toroldus: It was soon afterwards given to a courtier, 
Matthias^ the brother of the chief justice ; he was abbot for 
a year only, as has been said. 

The officers who were put in charge of the church goods 
as often as the abbot died or was deposed would also have 
the custody of the money payments made for what are called 
the saeraments of the church. 

It seems that the moveables which Elfric had given to the 
monks, lost while Turicus held this office at Burgh, were 
stolen before Godric was formally deposed : When Anselm 
first returned from exile, in 1100, the sentence of a council 
was not immediately obtained in his case. It was enough that 
he had not been consecrated at Canterbury, and Turicus was 
sent to Burgh forthwith. 

It may be collected from what is said of ^xxgo^s father , the 
monk Beinaldus, that when Ernulfus c^me to Burgh some of 
the monks had literally no clothing to wear. 

We must not listen to Malmesbury when he says it was 
Anselm who made Ernulfus an abbot of Burgh. It was the 
king : Let us endeavour to account for the promotion. 

There were various differences between Anselm and king 
Henry which endured till the end of Anselm's life : One of 
the matters in question was the ceremonies to be used in the 
induction of the abbots and bishops who were appointed after 
a vacancy : an induction usually known by the name of in- 
vedUwre: As to ahbots the king claimed the right to dispose of 
abbeys which were vacant, and they continued according to 
the custom in pre-norman times to be either given or sold at 
his will: After 1066 the archbishops claimed a right to 
consecrete the appointed abbots as well as newly appointed 
bishops ; and as it seems that after that time the abbots were 
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all ecclesiastics the claim was conceded ; the king made no 
pomt of mere ceremonies but he would not be interfered with 
in the bestowing either abbeys or bishopricks^ whilst Anselm 
until he was banished, held to the principle, that all the 
abbeys as well as all bishopricks belonged to the church. 
For this and other misconduct Anselm was sent, and "kept 
out of the kingdom for several years, and^was not suffered 
to return imtil two or three years before his death ; when 
the king considered the punishment sufficient he was re- 
called or allowed to return. 

During the absence of this archbishop there was peace in 
the church and we may suggest a reason : Whilst Anselm 
was absent the prior of Christ-church was the vice, the 
temporary, archbishop, the head of the church within this 
kingdom, and Erntdfus understood the proper duties of an 
archbishop : I think this may be seen, and that he managed 
the delicate authority mth discretion, from the testimony of 
Malmesbury himself. 

" It is not easy to describe the eostent in all his duties of the 
probity and prudence of Ernvlfus'' 

Let us suppose that the good qualities which this language 
manifests were prominent in the intercourse between Ernulfus, 
as Anselm's lieutenant, and the king, with whom as the 
talents and acquirements of this prior of Canterbury became 
more and more known he would daily become a greater 
favorite : In this way he earned the gift of the ancient church 
of Wulfhere, and his appointment as the king's confessor is 
also made intelligible: The abbey was given to him soon 
after Anselm's return, but it does not appear that he pro- 
moted or desired his recall. 
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Mr. Stubbs's tables show that Badulfas was consecrated as 
an archbishop the year before Anselm's death, but his first 
recorded act was in 1114 ; his title to the succession seems 
to have been disregarded for some years and set aside. If 
Malmesbury is to be believed, it was Anselm's express wish 
that Badulfas should mcceed him in the archhishoprick : it 
seems he was not accepted by the king before, or long before 
September 1114. 

After Anselm's second return from abroad, in 1106, he 
continued during the rest of his life to trouble the king the 
church and the state. He died (after the death of Gundulfus) 
in April 1109: The king was patient but the consequence 
was that he refused for a long time to hear of another arch- 
bishop, and the see of Canterbury was kept vacant for five 
years as has been said. 

We have suggested that whilst Anselm was an outlaw the 
prior of Christ-church had the management of the arch- 
hishoprick: When Anselm returned in 1106 he would be 
dissatisfied with the manner in which the church had been 
governed in his absence, and displeased again, in 1107, when 
the abbey at Burgh was given to Emulfus. 

It was but a short time before Anselm's death that 
Kadulfus paid his visit to the dying bishop Gundulfus : It 
is mentioned that they were together without any witnesses ; 
What passed at that interview could only be known from 
Kadulfus, and, not to put the worst construction upon what 
is said, it is plain that the visit was made with a view to the 
succession, and that other means must have been employed 
to secure the bishoprick after the sick man's death. 

Badulfus was consecrated a bishop of Eochester on the 20th 
of March 1108 (as we now reckon March 1109), a few days 
after the death of Gundulfus: (According to Mr. Stubbs' 
tables his bishoprick commenced in 1108, that is to say, before 
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the 25th March 1109 ; and according to the same tables the 
date of his consecration as an archbishop is also 1108). 

We may now pass to the accession of Radulfus to the 
archbishoprick, — and, afterwards, to that of Emnlfus to the 
bishoprick of Rochester which the other vacated when he 
became an archbishop. 

Let us now hear Malmesbury again, as to the preferment 
of Badvlfus : The following passage will be found in his first 
book de pontifidbus. 

** After Anselm's death, in 1109, the king kept the church 
of Canterbury vacant for five years : It had been predicted 
that a worthy successor to so excellent a man would not be 
found before the year 1114, but theuy and when the king 
was admonished by certain of his councillors to look at the 
vacant throne at Canterbury and the wants of the church, 
he answered to this effect — 

**He said his father and brother had given the church 
excellent archbishops and he was afraid he himself should 
not chuse so well, but a council might be called and the 
matter considered : he should be glad if an ecclesiastic could 
be found equally virtuous, and one who was disposed to tread 
as nearly as he could in the steps of those archbishops. 

" Such an answer seemed right, and it was right. The king 
therefore called, and presided in a council at Windsor which 
was held in September 1114, whereat the choice of a new 
archbishop was thoroughly and carefully discussed. 

" One proposal was that Fabritim the abbot of Abingdon 
should be elected, a man of great resolution and acuteness," 
[aerimonise et indrntrisB] ; ** a man to accompUsh whatever he 
undertook ; but Fabritius did not desire to be an archbishop 
or, if he did, he renounced the wish, and with the general 
consent of the assembly he declined to be a candidate ; he 
said he would not accept the ofiSce: He was eminently 
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temperate,'* [vrmgnis cowtinentise] " and had been known to 
exercise equal modesty before. 

" It was then suggested that some one who was not a monk 
should be chosen, to which proposal the answer was that no 
clerk ever was an archbishop of Canterbury except Stiff and; 
and he came in improperly, and was properly dismissed. 

*' It was objected by the opponents of Fahriiius that this 
lombard was an over rigorous man, and that if he were 
elected there would be other contentions and disputes in the 
church : He spares none of us and yet the king's confidence 
in him has no bounds : he thinks no more ill of Fabritius 
than if he were come down from heaven. 

" These things were not to be said openly, and if it be said 
that Fabritius would hurt no man's conscience what of that ? 
We have had enough and to spare of archbishops who were 
not normans, and we have proper men of our own people : 
The principal matters to be considered now are knowledge 
and piety " [reliffio] ; " and the present question is where 
shall we find a Lanfranc in JcnowledffCy or in piety an Anselm f* 
An answer was foimd ; " Have we not Radulfus the bishop 
of Eochester, a man equal in reputation to the most famous 
of the ancients : In humility and affability superior to all 
others either in past ages or the present : If you look at 
his descent, his oriffin, is he not of respectable norman race ? 
If at his life, he labours under no infamy : spiie, though she 
might quarrel with the religion of others cannot quarrel 
with his, for it is discreet* If hook-leaminff is an object, he 
has exhausted all the learnvnff of Athens: Do we want 
eloquence? have we not honey as often as he opens his mouth ? 
Add to this the french he speaks ; the pure french of his 
native place le Mans'' * 

* Accedit genialis soli id est, c(Bnomanic% accuratus et quasi depexus 
sermo. 

H 2 
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*' There was no reply to this : Eadulfus waa elected and 
was accepted by the kmg : This was in 1114, on the fifth day 
after the expiration of the five years from Anselm's death." 

According to the Burgh histories it was in September 
1114 that the king, who had given Emulfus the abbey at 
Burgh in 1107 went into the neighbourhood of Burgh and 
desired to see that abbot on a matter of importance. It is 
possible that he had not accepted^ and was uwwiUmg that 
Badulfus should be the archbishop. 

If the object of the king's visit were to oflfer the arch- 
bishoprick to Emulfus the abbot was unwilling to accept it. 

Why did Fabritius refuse to accept it ? There seems to be 
no satisfactory answer: It is probable that he was a can- 
didate, or was quite willing to take it but that his willing- 
ness went for nothing : It is not said nor does it appear that 
either his age or any natural infirmity forbad ; he died in 
February 1117. 

The normans thought every high office in the kingdom 
belonged to them : we are told that Fahritius was a hnibard; 
therefore he was objectionable. Gislebert, an importation 
from Orleans in Lanfranc's time, was the abbot of West- 
minster in 1114 and an eminent and good man, but not 
perhaps a norman : he died in December 1116, he is not 
named as a candidate. 

The above passage in the de gestis pontif. must have been 
written in the life time of Kadulfus. 

We shall shortly give further accounts of Badulfus and 
ErnulfuSy but it may be suggested here that the king had 
taken no part in the proceedings in the council, as it is called, 
whereat Badulfus was approved and agreed upon and ap- 
pointed to be the archbishop; the king could not have 
authorised what was done thereat, and no such assembly covid 
have been held at Windsor in September 1114. 
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The falsehood in this account of the election of Eadulfas 
is not attempted to be disguised ; it is expressly said in the 
same account that he was chosen in the m>onth of April 1114; 
(on the fifth day after the end of five years from Anselm's 
death). 

It will be seen hereafter that later in the month of 
September 1114 Eadulfus sent two of the people of Christ- 
church to Rome, and these were not ordinary messengers but 
men of good standing in their day : Their professed errand, 
the object of the journey, appears at first sight to be singularly 
inadequate and even contemptible : Several of the Canterbury 
writers mention it and they consistently aflSrm that the 
errand was a stuicess ; We shall see. 
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CHAPTER LT. 

% 

ERNULPUS MADE A BISHOP OP ROCHESTER — ^MISSION FROM 
CANTERBURY TO ROME — ^ERNULPUS ALSO GOES TO ROME — 
EXTRACTS FROM THE SAXON CHRONICLE, PROM HUGO'S LATIN 
HISTORY, AND PROM CERTAIN VERSES — ^A SHORT NOTICE 
OP THOSE VERSES. 

Malmesbury studied ambiguity; it often happens that in 
what he says the honest truth is not apparent at the first 
glance. 

He says the assembly wherein it was decided that Radulfus 
was the best possible archbishop was held five years and 
five days after Anselm's death ; that is to say, on the first 
of May 1114 ; but he had previously said or seemed to say, 
that he was chosen in a council at Windsor in September 
1114 ; it would have been better if he had said that in the 
following September the king was asked to confirm the 
choice of the first of May. The king would have preferred 
Ernulfus : His visit to that abbot is not mentioned in history 
except in the passages in the chronicle and in Hugo which 
are adduced in our next chapter. Most likely the object of 
that visit was to propose that the abbot should accept the 
archbishoprick ; and that it was thought the peace of the 
church might then be restored. 
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Let us imagme the kind of conversation which passed 
between Emulfus and the king : It seems almost avdible. 

Emulfus, bom in 1040, represented that a man seventy- 
four 'years of age if he were otherwise competent would be 
no match for the factious monks of Christ-church; The 
ex-prior of Christ-church would be likely to thiuk that the 
ecclesiastical government of the state ought to continue to 
be carried on there. 

The king must have known, long before, the particulars of 
Lanfranc's injustice towards the church at Burgh and that 
there were people at Christ-church quite ready at that very 
moment to insist that these monks at Burgh were mere pre- 
tenders to the possession of St. Alban's remains, and that a 
new church and monastery of St. Alban were nearly ready 
for consecration in Hertfordshire. 

Emulfus could have told him also something of the cha- 
racter of Turicus, a kind of incubus at Burgh ; It can hardly 
be doubted that complaints were made of his ominous pre- 
sence there. 

The result of the king's visit is plain ; the abbot repre- 
sented that if he eould accept the archbishoprick he should 
prove but an inefficient servant at the best. The event 
shows that the king excused Ernulfus ; and as he would see 
that whatever might be the effect, it would be generous to 
accept the choice which the friends of Eadulfus had made, 
perhaps he gave a conditional consent. Eadulfus was the 
next archbishop, but a reasonable use was made of the oppor- 
tunity : He was required to submit to terms. It seems, 
however, that the meeting was abortive, and that nothing 
was done when the court withdrew with the king. 

If an extract from Malmesbury in our 50th chapter be 
read in the ordinary way, it will seem that Eadulfus was 
chosen for the next archbishop after Anselm in September 
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1114, in a cjounca held at Windsor before the king himself; 
but the extract is followed by a suggestion, or remark that 
it wafl not so, and that the election was the work of certain 
monks of Christ-church in the month of April preceding (in 
April 1114): 

This objectionable passage in Malmesbury may be under- 
stood hy what followed, particulars which most of the Burgh 
histories relate, and their accounts are supported by several 
of the Canterbury writers. 

It is said in Hugo's history that in the month of September 
1114 the king went with Eadulfus and others into the neigh- 
bourhood of Burgh, and sent for Ernulfus whom he wished 
to see on a business of importance ; that Ernulfus went, and 
that the business was not to propose^ but to insist that he 
should take the bishoprick which was vacated when Badulfus 
was promoted to the archbishoprick : It is then said that 
Eadulfus carried Ernulfus to Canterbury forthwith and 
made him a bishop of Eochester against his will ; that the 
monk John of Sais was then made abbot of Burgh, and that 
the newly made archbishop then sent the newly made abbot 
to Eome with another monk of Christ-church, one OarneriuSy 
a neapolitan. The object of the mission is mentioned ; it was 
to fetch the archbishop's robes ; his pall, the usual emblem 
of the pope's recognition of an archbishop. 

Thifi story has been current without question to the present 
day: it has escaped the natural remark why was a newly 
appointed Mot of Burgh sent with thai italian to Borne for 
robes which, in a common case, might have been remitted 
through the legate? 

There is the less difficulty in this case if, accepting the 
dates given in the Burgh histories (which, with a little hesi- 
tation, we may) we deal with the other particulars without 
that implicit belief therein which I think Malmesbury could 
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not expect when he wrote the account of the council at 
Windsor ; the facts seem to be these : 

The monks at Canterbury elected Eadulfus for their arch- 
bishop the year hefore Anselm died; and this may explain 
another matter which Malmesbury relates, namely, it was 
Anselm^s wish that Eadulfus should be the next archbishop. 

It seems from the Durham history that in September 
1114 on the feast of the Assumption they also elected 
Emulfus to succeed Eadulfus in his bishoprick : The irregular 
election of Eadulfus to the archbishoprick in 1108 was kept 
secret tiU 1114, but in September 1114, after a vacancy of 
more than five years, the king was moved to consent to the 
making another archbishop : — Malmesbury drew upon fancy 
for his picture of the council held at Windsor to make a more 
regular election before the king. 

There was, however, a bottom of truth in a part of his story : 

Eadulfus and his friends went to Windsor in September 
1114 : They saw the king and endeavoured to persuade him 
that Eadulfus ought to be the new archbishop; so much 
may be believed, and then we may take up the story as it is 
continued in Turicm and Suffo. 

The king would know Eadulfus the ex-abbot of Sais as a 
man of learning ; a somebody in that age who had hunted 
with his brother king Eufus in Northamptonshire : But he 
would have preferred Emulfus for an archbishop, and before 
he would answer Eadulfus and his friends he brought them 
face to face with the abbot that some appointment might be 
made. 

The matter is now more clear : Emulfus was well content 
to die the abbot of Burgh, but according to Hugo who is not 
always unworthy of belief, Eadulfus insisted that the abbot 
should take the vacant bishoprick. It may be that the 
king was at that time a party to the proposed exchange, 
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(the abbey for the bishoprick) but not to the enforced ac- 
ceptance of it, and Ernulfus was not hurried away to Can- 
terbury and made a bishop of Eochester against his will ; 
I suppose Hugo thought so, but it was not so. 

This is by no means the end of the story and it must be 
told at greater length : 

According to the Burgh history the king went to Bov/rn 
by sea — from which place^ Bov/m, he sent for Emvlfus : 

When he was taken away to he made a hishop the he/ore- 
mentioned John of Sais and Oamerius were sent to Borne for 
the archbishop's pall. 

The chronicles attributed to Hugo in my book of 1830 are 
but a part of the chronicles he wrote as will be seen in the 
present volumes ; he wrote a good deal of other history in 
english, parts of which were altered, and many particulars of 
false history inserted therein. Extracts from the events of 
the years 1107 and 1114 follow, in the second of which I 
have replaced a few words which seemed to be misplaced : 
The lamentation over Ernulfus is the same in this piece 
as in the latin history which Hugo wrote, but that differs in 
a few words in the context from the chronicles, and the dates 
are of uncertain value. 

" MCVII. * * And set thes ylcan sythe — on-mang tha 
oththre the ahbot-rices underfengon Emvlf the ser wsbs prior 
of Cant-war-byrig feng to tham abbot-rice on Burh." 

" MCXIV. On thses ylcan tyme feorde se cyng toweard 
thone S8B and ofer wolde, ac wseder him laette : Tha hwile tha 
sende he his writ sefter thone abbot Emulf of Burh and 
behead him thset he efeostlice scolde to him cuman forthi 
thsBt he wolde sprecon mid him dseme sprece ;" [something 
worth hearing ;] — ^'^ tha he to him com tha neodde he him to 
tham biscoprice of Hrofe-ceastre : And he lang with-stod 
ac hit ne for-heol naht and se cyng tha behead thone 
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8Brcebiscop thaet he sceolde him laeden to Cant-warorbyrig and 
bletson him to-biscop vxMe he, nolde he : 

'^ Tha the munecas of Burch hit haerdon saegen tha wsBron 
hi swa sari swa Iii neefre eer ne weeron, forthi theet he waes 
Bwithe god and softe man, and dyde mycel to-god withinnan 
and withutan tha hwile the he thser wnnode: God cbI- 
mihtig wnnie SBfre mid him 

" Tha sona thcBr-eefter tha geaf se cyng thone abbot-rice 
an mnnee of Saeis thurh thads aBrcebiscopes gearnange of 
Cant'War-hyrig, 

" And sona thaer-aefter sende se cyng him and se aerce- 
biscop of Cant-war-byrig to Rome aeffcer thaes aBrcebiscopes 
pallium and an munec mid him, and hi thaer well spaeddon : 
and tha aercebiscopes and thaet dugeth thaat waes on 
Engla-lande forth mid se cyng : and on xi kal. Octob. eode 
se cyng on scipa on Portesmuthe." There are a few words 
in the record for 1114 which seem to have been inter- 
polated, (not Hugo's ;) After the words wolde he nolde he it 
is said: This wsbs don on thsere tuna tha man cleopath 
Bume; thsetwses thes daeges xvii hd. Octoh. [16 Septemb. 
1114] ; after the words munec of Saeis, Johan waes gehaten; 
after the words an munec mid him, Warner waes gehaten and 
thone aerce-diaecene Johan thaes aercebiscopes neafe ; and the fol- 
lowing, after the words well spaeddon — This waes don thes daeges 
xi Jcal Octob. [22 Septemb.] on thone tuna the man cleopath 
Bugenore; and thaes yhes daeges eode se cyng on scipa on 
Portesmuthe. 

The orthography of the chronicle of 1114 which records 
the journeys to Rome in that year is not Sugo'Sy but that is 
no objection to our surmise that it was Hugo who wrote it 
as it was originally written : his normanlike spelling would 
be corrected by a copyist. 

The town Bugenore must be Dover. 
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The above chronicle for the year 1114 would be written 
during the absence of Ernulfus (after September 1114 and 
before Petermas day 1115). It seems that Hugo was made 
to believe what is said in this account 

It has been mentioned that there are differences be- 
tween the book Whittlesea^ Gunton's author, and Patrick's ; 
one may be instanced here : ** John of Sais was honorably 
received: fle took a journey to Eome but I find not to 
what end, and returned the following year " \Ounton, p. 21]. 

Patrick, full of the history of John of Sais which he relates 
from Hugo, and the Canterbury writers says, It was strange 
that Mr. OurUon should overlook what the book Swaffham 
contained on the subject : [Patrick, p. 272]. 

A translation of the story ^ told in Hugos latin history. 

" The above-named abbot Ernulfus was beloved by the 
king and the nobility as we have said : I only wish he had 
not been loved so much because he was sent far away in the 
seventh year from the commencement of his abbacy and before 
he had done as much good as he intended to do," [et minus 
quam vellet adhuc profecerat]. ** When the king had crossed 
the sea," [cum rex mare transfretatus esset,'] " and had 
waited for a wind at a town which is called Bourn, he sent 
for the abbot ; sent to say he was to come directly " [festi-- 
nanter'] " as though he wished to see him about something 
more urgent than usual, because he was his confessor. 

" When he was come the king obliged him and the arch- 
bishop Kadulfus (who was newly elected) and all the others 
to accept the bishoprick of Eochester : And as he made an 
obstinate resistance the king ordered the archbishop to take 
him to Canterbury and ordain him however unwilling he 
might be to go: and then the king gave the abbey to a 
monk of the name of John of Sais, and sent him forthwith to 
Eome for the pall for the archbishop; — and he sent the 
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monk Chmmeriiis with him and John archdeacon the 
nephew of the same archbishop Badulfus " [nepotem ejusdem 
archiepiscopi] ; " and they did their business well, they 
hroiLght hack ilie pall;'^ [iegationem suam bene perfecerunt 
et pallium apportaverunt]. " When the monks of Burgh 
heard that their father and pastor was taken away they 
wept: They added tears to tears, they could do nothing 
else. 

" But the ahbot John when he came home was honorably 
receiyed by the convent, and preparing himself without delay 
he went to Bome and returned in the next year before St. 
Peter's day ;" [Joannes verb ahbaSy cum domi venisset a con- 
ventu honorijice susceptus est ; Qui pneparans se continub ivit 
Bomam et anno alio ante festivitatein sancti Petri reversus 
est]. 

Another version of the story {in french) remains in the 
account of Emulfus, a part of which accoimt must also have 
been written before Emulfus returned to Burgh in July 1115 ; 

The mention of the abbot John at the end of the extract 
from Hugo was an afterthought; Hugo knew as well as 
Turicus that the proper name of the abbot who was away 
a year and was joyfully received when he returned was 
Ernvlfus. 

After mention of the abbot Matthias--^ 

" Puis tint li reis le abboie en sa main IV anz : — 
" Dune fu fet k Lundres un fort cunseil sacez : 
" Hoc sunt muz abboies k plusurs clers dunez 
** Enter ices le abboie de Burch esteit dun^ 
" Al priur de Kentuuarbiri Hemvlf ap^l6. — 
" Li moines li resustrent mut ious e lez 
" Puree ke il fa sage e tresben enseignez : 
" En sun tens i out ioie e graunt charity 
*' Le rei e les riche gens mut li unt am6 ; 
'* E cil al abboie graunt ben ad purchac6. 
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" I, cest abboie noblement YII anns ad guverud : 

" Puis li dnnad le rei par bone volunt^ 

** E Teveske di Rouvecester ; taunt Tad honur^ 

** E le abboie de Burcb, puis, ad dune 

" A un moine Ibon de Sais ki fu apel^. — 

" Quant recu de moines fu li abes cher. 

— " A veire, s'en vad k Rume par bosun del muster 

" En Tauter an revint ; ben ad espleit^ : 

" Ben guardad sa abboie, e ben Tad guvem^. — 

" En Tauter an le abb^ Ihon (dunt asai parler*) 

" Cumensat le fundement del nuuel muster : 

*' Del muster ben fere tut sa entente il mist, 

" De iur en iur plenere, mes il le n'eut pas fist ; 

" Par XV auns le abboie ben ad guvem^ 

". Puis muurut : — sa alme k deu soit cumandd." 

The preceding verses dear several particulars which are 
sufficiently obscure both in Hugo's english and in his latin 
history. They coimtermine part of the falsehood in other 
statements and they confirm two particulars proper to 
Emulfus which seemed not so certain before. 

Emvlfus was one of the clerics who was made an abbot in 
1107, (he was not a monk;) and he did not live to finish the 
monastery at Burgh. The lines which speak of Emulfus 
seem to have ended at one time with the matter of the gift 
of the bishoprick of Kochester ; it was not till after the fire 
in 1116 that material alterations were made therein]: state- 
ments which were then altered still retain their place in 
Burgh history. 

It was then that Turicus thought fit to ignore the name of 
his abbot Ernulfus, — he spells it Eernulf and then says he 
governed the abbey seven years when he should have said 
seventeen, but the principal misstatement is that when the king 
gave the ahhot the lishoprick of Rochester he gave the ahhey to 
the monk John of Sais. Of what is said of the dbhot de Sais 

* For parU* 
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and his reign of fifteen years it need only be noticed that it 
should have been said of Emvlfus and his reign of seventeen. 
Nor need much be said of the other alterations which were 
made after the verses were first written : some lines and parts 
of lines were retained and others wholly rewritten, the con- 
sequence is that the story is hardly intelligible either in 
these verses or in Hugo's prose : One addition in the verses 
is introduced with the words a veire, (to conJtinue or to pro- 
ceed) and was made when the name of the abbot was changed 
from Emulfus to John; and another alteration was made 
with the help of the expletive dunt asoi parle. I think it 
must be inferred that before the verses were finished they 
were a part of the materials for Hugo's history. 

Frequent mention has been made of the verses, and that 
they are verses which Turicus wrote ; they are a history of 
Burgh from the foundation of the abbey in king Penda's 
time to the year 1132 ; a history which abounds in false- 
hoods generally the same as those in Hugo and in the Can- 
terhury writers^ but they appear in the verses in a light 
wherein the truth is more easily detected : Malmeshury was 
more circumspect than Turicus, 

This chapter was to have ended with a few remarks on the 
verses but it is already too long; the notice proposed must 
either be short or be reserved for another chapter. 

SparTce who printed them at the end of his Eistoria 
petroburgensis says he knew nothing of the author, and that 
his copy was lent him by Mr. Brydges of Barton (who wrote 
the history of the county.) 

It will be easy to show that they were first written in the 
time of Emulfus and for the use of the school in the mo- 
nastery where the boys were to be taught by heart a 
norman history of Burgh. They were afterwards materially 
enlarged. 
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CHAFTER Ln. 

NOTICE OP GUNTON's AND PATRICK'S ACCOUNTS OF ERNULFUS 
AND DE SAIS. 

Our 32a(i chapter contains extracts from Gnnton's and 
Patrick's history wnder the abbot Ernvlfus : 

In relating those particulars Ounton had Whittleseay and 
Patrick SugOy for their authors : WhitHesea and Hv^go vary, 
and the difference is sometimes important. Ounton' 8 author says 
of Ernulfus that he was made a bishop of Bochester in 1114, 
and De Caux says the same ; Patrick^ whose author says it 
was in 1115, reckons that Ernulfus was chosen one year and 
consecrated the next : It was so in a Canterbury sense, — it 
was one way of explaining the difference : We learn also in 
the life of Oundvifus that the abbot was elected to the 
bishoprick not long before or long after the 20th of 
March 1114. 

History written by men as well prepared as were Gunton 
and Patrick is entitled to respect: we might wish to 
accept the authorities which satisfied them and admit their 
conclusions therefrom but this cannot be when matter is 
found and in the very same authors to forbid it ; matter which 
escaped their notice or was imperfectly understood : There 
is matter also in the verses of Turicus, a source of know- 
ledge which they had not and it bears the look of truth ; 
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explains what they collected but sets it in a new light and 
niust be accepted for it shows they were deceived. The 
accounts in Gunton and Patrick require explanations 
which the verses help to give : 

Let us instance what those in the preceding chapter say 
of the gift of the lishoprich of Rochester : it was given to 
Ernulfus but not in exchange: The next three lines are 
unnatural as well as untrue. In those which follow begin- 
ning with a veire, the truth is half told but not as it ought 
to be told: De Sais was neither a monk nor an abbot of 
Burgh and generally, when he is mentioned as the abbot, his 
name stands for Ernulfus. 

It was Ernulfus who went to Home from Burgh, and he 
went on the business of his monastery; he returned the next 
year (1115). 

The difficulty is to see whether the object of his journey 
or the object of the mission from Canterhv/ry was accom- 
plished : The particular purpose for which he went is sup- 
pressed {pv/rposdy suppressed) but it is expressly said that 
De Sais and Qarnerius were sent for the archbishop's paM, 
and that their errand succeeded: Hugo says they brought 
hack the pdU, but that is a mistake. 

Gvmion also, found in his Whittlesea that the abbot who 
went to Borne was away for a year, but not perhaps that he 
went on minster business. 

It need hardly be said that the tale of the journeys to 
Eome is connected with one of the main falsehoods in Burgh 
history; a falsehood equal to that in which Kenulfus was 
put into Elfric's place and made an abbot of Burgh. 
There can be no doubt that it was Ernulfus who was the 
abbot of Bu/rgh at the tim£ of the fire : Neither the substi- 
tution nor the necessity for or the reason why the name 
of De Sais was substituted for Ernulfus is prominently 
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obvious: Gnnton and Patrick were both satisfied with the 
history as they found it, but it is manifestly false : We shall 
be able to understand the matter as we proceed. 

It will be remembered that in 1107, when he that was 
theretofore the prior of Canterbury was made the ahbot of 
Burgh the monastery at Burgh was, or had an altar, dedicated, 
to 8t. Alban and a shrine, which was said to contain the 
martyr's remains (if St. Alban were not also the patron of the 
abbey), and the monastery which Lanfranc had begun to 
build in Hertfordshire was still unfinished and without a 
dedication. 

The results of the two visits to Eome from Canterbury 
and from Burgh which are mentioned in the preceding 
chapter remain to be ascertained : 

The chronicles and the latin history say the mission from 
Canterbury succeeded: it seems to have had a measure of 
success. Bead with the verses we understand that Ernulfus 
was joyfully received by the monks when he returned to 
Burgh a bishop of Rochester and that soon afterwards he 
made preparations for a journey to Bome and took that 
journey; It was Ernulfus who returned to Burgh the next 
year as has been said, (on St. Peter's day 1115). 

According to the verses it was the abbot Ernulfus who 
succeeded in his errand : but it is said that the others suc- 
ceeded also. 

These visits to Rome were competitive, and we should 
now endeavour to see what was the business of each. 

To doubt that St, Albans remains were in question would 
be to forget a good deal of what has been said : The Can- 
terbury men would represent that the claim of the abbot 
and monks of Burgh to the possession of the remains was 
a perfect fiction, and of a piece with that other claim under 
Agatho's charter to a large share of the exclusive * and 
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unalienable authority of the popes; that the abbot and 
monks were sufficiently rich in the possession of the remains 
of St. Kyneburga which they had brought or were about to 
bring from Caster ; and that the abbot ought not to retain 
the abbey with the bishoprick which Radnlfus had renounced 
for the archbishoprick. 

Something more might be added to what is here sup- 
posed. It is probable that De Sais (their abbot of Burgh 
elect,) proposed that Kyneburga's remains should be again 
transferred to Caster when the new church at Caster which 
Emulfus had begun was finished: But leaving conjectures 
it would surely be argued that the king ought not to pretend 
to interfere in the appointment of an archbishop : 

The confirmation of Radulfus in the archbishoprick is the 
point in Hugo's story ; He only knew that Oamerius and De 
Sais were sent to Bonie to procu/re it, and evidence of the con- 
firmation was to appear in the transmission of the robes. 
The messengers from Radulfus did succeed, but that success 
had its limits : The robes u;ere sent, hui not hy the messengers; 
they were sent by a legate the next year. 

Emulfus went to Bome to meet accusations and he also 
had a measure of success — a legate was to take the robes 
to Canterbury and to endeavour to restore harmony : there 
are no other signs of the success of Garnerius and De Sais 
before the legate came. 

When he arrived (the next year) Radulfus was dissatisfied 
with what was proposed to be done, and this officer of the 
pope went back to Rome for further powers and returned to 
Canterbury about June as it seems in the same year, 1115 : 
If De Caux's text is entire in this case De Sais was elected 
again for an abbot of Burgh after fui-ther powers were 
obtained ; and then the archbishop Radulfus was consecrated, 
and no doubt by the legate. 

I 2 
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We are told in the history of Durham that it was on 
the 26th of December 1115 that Ernulfus was consecrated ; 
at Christ-church and by Radulfiis himself but this last 
particular may not be true ; it would be by the legate. 

Enough appears to show that Ernulfus had also his suc- 
cess ; He began to sign documents as a bishop of Rochester 
in 1115, and continued till August 1116 to reside at Burgh, 
regardless and possibly, ignorant of the election of De Sais 
to take his place in the abbey. The new church at Caster 
was dedicated to St. Peter in April 1124, and St. Kyneburga's 
shrine remained at Burgh. It is quite clear that St. Peter^s 
church at Burgh had become and was to remain St. Alban's. 

But it does not appear that the proposed arrangements 
satisfied the king or that he ever recognized the arch- 
bishop Radulfus. 

The evidence that WiUiam Norman was resident in the 
abbey in the time of Ernulfus is so perfectly clear that a 
fair inference may be deduced therefrom ; Jeffrey EiddeU, the 
chief justice, had obtained a confirmation from De Sais 
(a mere ghost of an ahbot at Christ-church) of a grant of the 
manor of Pytchley which he had first obtained from Godric's 
successor the abbot Matthias, 

Our notion that William Norman was the secretary of 
Ernulfus may be improvable ; if not more likely it is more to 
the purpose to suppose that he was sent into the monastery 
in the year 1115 and then began to take those accounts for 
the king which were not all produced till after the death 
of Ernulfus. 

The king persisted in the gift of the Eochester bishoprick, 
and that Ernulfus should hold the bishoprick with the 
abbey. 

To return to the verses : 

The verses i;ead with the life of Gundulfus explain a great 
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deal in a few words : The king desired to hononr Emnlfns 
but ErnuKns did not desire^ or affected an unwillingness to 
succeed Eadulfus in the bishoprick; Eadulfus might not 
desire he should though he desired that Ernulfus should 
cease to be the abbot : A move into a bishoprick from an 
abbey deprived of its ancient distinctions seemed to be a 
promotion: 

Badvlfas soughi promotion : he was elected by his friends 
and even consecrated an archbishop instead of Anselm in 
1108. These particulars of an extraordinary /arce were not 
generally known, but they might be known to the king. 

King Henry was patient of the follies of the clergy but 
he kept Anselm's seat vacant both before and after his death 
and till September 1114 ; and, if we may indulge again in 
conjecture and surmise he never meant to accept Badulfus 
as an archbishop. 

Edmer (whom, in the main, the story in the chronicles 
and Hugo's latin history follow) relates that Badulfus sent 
Warnerius a monk of Canterbury and Joannes Clerums (a 
nephew of Eadulfus but not a monk) to Borne to fetch his 
pall: Patrick reckoned that they did their errand in a little 
more than a year because he found in Diceto that Eadulfus 
was consecrated archbishop on the 26th of April and received 
his pall on the 27th of June 1115. 

There is mention in Edmer (perhaps an interpolation) 
of two Johns companions of Garnerius ; Joannes Clericus 
and Joannes monachus Sagii, (John a monk of Sais,) and 
that they were sent to Eoine when or immediately after 
this John of Sais was elected and consecrated an abbot of 
Burgh. 

Some of our authorities are of very doubtful quality but 
are sufficiently supported to assure us that ' Eadulfus (the 
next archbishop after Anselm) though he was elected in 
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1108 only beffan to sign official documents as an archbishop 
in 1114; and that Emulfus was consecrated a bishop of 
Rochester in 1115 (his signatures as the bishop begin in 
that year.) There are abundant indications of truth in the 
stories connected with the journeys to Rome. Emulfus went 
to Eome before he was consecrated, and he also returned 
the next year : Hugo and the verses are to be thus under- 
stood and other history agrees therewith. 

It is noticed from Gunton in p. 58 of this volume that 
Emulfus wrote a solution of certmn questions propounded hy 
Lanibertus the abhot of St. Bertin* whence it may be inferred 
that he was delayed in France between September 1114 and 
July 1115; for we learn in the french biographies that 
Lambertus was a canon of Lisle who in 1092 was made a bishop 
of Arras, afterwards assisted at certain councils, and died in 
the year 1115: The solution would be written before the 
26th of December 1115. The Canterbury writers do not 
admit that Ernulfus was a bishop before the consecration of 
that day, but according to the title when the solution was 
written he was recognized as a bishop by the clergy in 
France. 

It is said that Emulfus was elected a bishop of Rochester 
on the feast of the assumption (the 15th of August) 1114 : 
It may be that he was elected by the monks at Canterbury 
before the council was held of which Malmesbury speaks : 
It would be consistent with the Burgh histories to reckon 
that in September 1114 he went vmviUingly from Burgh to 
Canterbury but ?io< unwillingly from Canterbury to Rochester 
when he was elected there ; after which he went back to 
Burgh. Our extracts from De Caux on these matters are 
worthy of remark. 

♦ It happened that it was disputed whether Lambertus himself ytho was 
the first bishop of Arras, were a lawful bishop. 
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What has been said leads to the following interpretation 
of the difficulties which remain. The king was unwilling to 
submit to the dictation of Badulfus and his friends but it 
was insisted that an archbishoprick vacant for more than five 
years was a scandal and a disgrace and that Kadulius was 
duly elected: His advocates might not be sent to Eome 
without the king's knowledge; he may have openly de- 
clared that he should complain to the pope but they were 
sent either without or against the king's consent. 

Edmer says that De Sais was elected an abbot of Burgh 
before he went. Such an election at Canterbury was but a 
device to sharpen the arguments of the advocates ; and 
they were to maintain that if Ernulfus were confirmed in the 
bishoprick he should not hold the abbey with it. 
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CHAPTER LITI. 

CAUSES OF THE MISTAKE THAT DE SAIS WAS AN ABBOT OP 
BUBQH — SPURIOUS PASSAGES IN DE CAUX'S CHRONICLE — 
AND IN THE INGULPUS — THE TOMB OP ERNULFUS AT 
BURGH. 

The statement that De Sais was an abbot of Burgh is not 
sustainable. Ounton listened too much to his Walter of 
Whittlesea and Patrick who wrote in haste, was satisfied 
when he found three or four diflferent writers in the same 
story ; but to say that both Gunton and Patrick were credu- 
lous does not exactly meet the case. 

When, by a very slow process and after many fruitless 
endeavours to digest certain difficulties in the Burgh history, 
I came to see that in matters of and subsequent to 1114 the 
name of De Sais was substituted for Ernulfus I took up a 
notion that there never was such an abbot as John of Sais, but 
the notion of an abbot of Burgh of that name is not so abso- 
lutely unfounded as I thought it was. It may be seen that when 
the king had decided to make Ernulfus a bishop of Rochester 
and before Ernulfus had accepted the gift, Eadulfus decided 
to make a person of the name of John of Sais the abbot of 
Burgh, and had acted therein on his own authority and that 
of the people at Christ-church, without a thought of the king. 
It is said that De Sais was his nephew, and we may believe it. 
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Turicus says of the fire in August 1116 that it happened 
in the time of the abbot John of Sais ; and there is, after all, a 
kind of reason, a shadow to satisfy this language in the his- 
tory of Burgh. To this mention of Gunton's and Patrick's 
mistakes and my own it may be added that I was less 
startled at the poet's pertinacity in regard to the abbot 
De Sais than by the words in his verses le dbbS Ihon dunt 
asoi parle, (enough of Am,) — words in which there is or 
seemed to be a natural expression of dislike ; a something 
hardly to be expected against a nonentity but which might 
be an expression of envy. Could it be that Turicus thought 
the succession which was meant to be given to De Sais ought 
to be given to him ? 

Amongst the benefits which the king showered upon 
Ernulfus and his abbey neither Gunton nor Patrick make 
any point of the gift of the bishoprick of Rochester: The 
abbote in pre-norman times were accustomed to hold distant 
bishopricks with this abbey, and it is said that the king con- 
strained Ernulfus to accept and hold the hishopriek of Rochester 
with it. 

It seems however that such an arrangement did not entirely 
depend upon the king and that something remained to effect 
the gift ; in other words a licence was, or was thought neces- 
sary to entitle the abbot to the plurality, and a journey to 
Rome for that licence. Thus we get a glimpse of what 
Malmesbury meant in what he says of a bargain made for 
a bishoprick: The policy of the normans had not yet 
wholly overruled our older customs, but Radulfus hoped 
that the pope's authority was of more weight than the 
king's will. 

When Ernulfus went to Rome in 1114 it was not to pro- 
mote his own wishes ; he was too old to court a bishoprick : 
The journey was taken in the king's service : he did not 
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go alone but there is no mention of any companions he had. 
I intend to show at a future time that there were other 
reasons for such a journey in no way connected with the 
affairs of the abbey which would of themselves be likely to 
induce the king to go with him. 

Leaving for the present the mention of other inducements 
it is enough to say now that not more than half the usurpa- 
tions of Radulfus, his encroachments upon Henry the first, 
appears in this account of Bui'gh : The king's presence in 
Eome seems to have been necessary to meet those encroach- 
ments and the ambassadors of that archbishop. 

It need not be said that the king was afraid of the power 
of the archbishops, but he would have been glad to see much 
of what Eadulfus and his predecessors had done reversed or 
redressed; a work which few princes of that age would 
undertake. 

Radulfus for his part had reason to expect reverses if the 
abbey were further enriched and sustained by the king: it 
might regain all the honours it had lost, and if Ernulfus 
really preferred the abbey to a bishoprick and could not be 
dispossessed it was desirable that he should be made to 
renounce the bishoprick. 

The mission from Canterbury might not be intended to be 
kept secret ; it could not be a secret long and it would be 
seen that it was fraught with mischief. Tliere were abun- 
dant motives for a special application to the pope on the 
part of Radulfus, and there were also motives of weight for a 
like application on the part of Ernulfus who had complaints 
to make which nothing ought to prevent ; The see of Caster 
was removed to Lincoln with a fravdvlent intent : it was to 
blot the memory of St. Alban out of the history of Burgh ; 
and now it was proposed as a sequel, to dedicate a new church 
in Hertfordshire to that saint. 
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We must reckon that, notwithstanding his years Emnlftis 
went to Borne in the autumn of 1114 and that the king 
went with him. It is not easy to prove a point like this, — 
wholly new and somewhat obscure, but there is something to 
be said in its support ; as much perhaps as could be expected 
in such a ease. 

It is to be seen in the Worcester chronicle that much 
about that date (towards the end of the year 1114) the 
king was lost for some time, and that when he was next 
heard of, after the following Christmas, he was engaged in 
the wars in Normandy. 

In a case in which better evidence can hardly be expected 
we must depend upon reason ; the king ought to have gone with 
Ernulfus to Home for if not, if he went to contend alone he 
would only go to be sacrificed : 

According to Hugo and the chronicles Emulfus was taken 
to Canterhu/ry by the archbishop ; — we suggest he was taken 
to Borne by the king^ where it is likely he was left to return 
in the spring with the legate. 

The Canterbury writers relate a few particulars which are 
not objectionable : Ernulfus was elected a Ushop of Bochester 
on the 15th of September 1114, but that was only the act of 
the monks of Christ-church. He was elected at Eochester, 
according to the life of Chundulfm, shortly before or shortly 
after the 20th of March lllf . — ^I suppose that was about the 
time when the legate arrived at Canterbury. This legate 
was to supersede Radulfus as the pope's representative here ; 
and it was his business to conciliate, as well as to judge, in 
disputes between ecclesiastics in this kingdom. 

It was intended as we read to settle Emulfus in the 
bishoprick of Eochester and to transfer his abbey to John of 
Sais : see the accoimts of these matters in Be Caux. The legate 
was the Anselm who is known in our history as an arch- 
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deacon and an abbot of Bury St. Edmunds. It is said he 
was a nephew of the archbishop Anselm. 

De Sais is mentioned in Hugo's history as if he were the 
lawful abbot and as if the writer expected sooner or later to 
see him at Burgh : one would think that in writing the name 
of the abbot of his own day Hugo would eschew a deliberate 
falsehood : It is certain however that Tuiicus re-wrote a good 
deal of what Hugo wrote. 

There seemed to be good evidence of the existence of an 
ahhot De Sais in a record which begins with the words 
descriptio maneriorum and is mentioned in our 45th chapter ; 
it contains the results of an inquisition taken for the king in 
the year 1125 : Patrick found a cojn/ of this document at 
Burgh with the title of accounts taken on the death of the 
ahhot John of Sais, and gives large extracts therefrom : In 
a doubtful case such evidence could not be slighted, but 
though I suppose Patrick had no doubt as to the auihentkiti/ 
of the title of this copy and that it contributed as much as 
anything to mislead him it happens that in this case it is of 
no weight at all : It was spurious to this extent ; the name 
of the abbot who was then lately dead does not appear in a 
better copy. Turicus was again the prior and the master of 
Burgh when those inventories were perfected and we cannot 
but see that if he were not the author of the omission of the 
abbot's name he made the additions in the copy which 
deceived Patrick and the other adulterations therein. 

We mention elsewhere that this record of the year 1125 was 
edited by Mr. Stapleton at the expense of the Camden society 
and a reference thereto or to copy which he published (now 
in the possession of the society of antiquaries) will show, more 
truly than the particulars in Patrick's copy, the state of the 
abbey and its property at the time of the death of Ernulfus : 

It is unnecessary to mention other documents which argue 
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that there was such an abbot as John of 8ais ; it is enough 
to allow that some of them would be unanswerable if they 
covld he estallished, 

Patrick accepted in its ordinary sense the record in 
De Cauxs chronicle that in 1115 the dominus John de Sais 
was chosen for ahhot of Burgh : He might be and in the pre- 
sence of Anselm the legate but he was chosen by Badulfus only 
and the monks of Christ-church. 

But perhaps those are not the words of De Caux ; there 
are many spurious passages in the best of the manuscript 
copies of his chronicle. In some of which whilst Lanfranc still 
appears (by an oversight perhaps) by the name of " master 
Lanfranc ;" magister Lanfrancus, the highest encomiums are 
lavished upon Anselm : 

Then there is a most calumnious mention of the prince 
William the only son of Henry and the Scottish queen 
Mathilda ; it is perfectly villainous : Truthful historians record 
that the king was never seen to smile after the prince's 
death. 

Another instance may be given of the adulterations in 
De Caux's work. My book of 1830 suggests (p. 60) that 
Be Caux had an entire copy of the history written by Ingulf us, 
and mentions several particulars inconsistent with Gunton 
and Patrick's history and which Patrick himself had pointed 
out in his mention of De Caux and of the Ingulfas. He 
found from Be Caux that a Kinsinus an abbot of Burgh 
succeeded Elf ricus in the archbishoprich of York in 1051 ; and 
that Kinsinus was then succeeded in the abbey at Burgh by a 
m^onk of the place : He found also in the same chronicle 
that Kinsinus formerly an abbot of Burgh died archbishop 
of York in 1060 : 

Patrick reckoned from these records that if there were an 
ahhot Kinsinus it was hut for a few days or months. 
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According to the Ingulfus a suit which Leofrie together with 
EUinus and Erwinus the two preceding abbots of Burgh 
had sustained against Wulfgaius abbot of Peykirk was 
decided against Wvlfgalus in 1047 ; Be Coaixs account of the 
result of that same suit (under the same date, 1047,) is that 
the suitors (the ardors therein) were Kenulfus and Kinsinus: 

And here we learn (by the way) that the name of Elfsinus 
was given to Elfric in the time of Ingulfus and the name of 
Kenulfus later: it is hardly necessary to repeat that the 
Elfsinus and Erwinus of the Ingulfus are Elfric and KinsinuSy 
second and third benedictine abbots of Burgh. 

I had thought an inspection of the last-mentioned 
chronicle in the MSS. might show signs of alterations and 
possibly explain the inconsistencies in the above accounts ; 
that I might find, for instance, that De Caux had written the 
name of the predecessor of Kinsinus, Elfricus, but in the 
only copy I found in Cotton's Library I could only detect 
one erasure : 

The erasure occurs sub anno 1051 — in a passage which is 
precisely this, and the words written on the erasure (in the 
same hand as the rest of the MS.) are Cui suce at the end 
of the second line. 

MLL Alfric Ebor. a/rehieps. oh. dt ap. Burgu. sepelU. 
Cui succ. Kinsi. abbas Burgi Cui succ. 
Elsl. I. aibbate. p-mot. monach. ejde, loci* 

My interpretation of the erasure is this : 

I suppose that an earlier manuscript from which the copy 
I consulted was made, made possibly soon after De Caux's 

* " 1051. Elfric archbishop of York died and was buried at Burgh : 
He was succeeded by Kinsinus abbot of Burgh ; and Kinsinus was suc^ 
ceeded by Elsinus a monk of the same place who was promoted and made 
abbot.** — The next abbot of Burgh after Kinsinus was Leofricm : Elsinus 
was another name for Elfric as has been said. 
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time, was De Caux's original work ; and that it had been 
altered with a pen but imperfectly only, and in haste, and 
then given out to be copied ; and that the name of Ehinvs 
as the successor of Kinsinus did not clearly appear therein 
though the name of Elfrie (his predecessor in the ahbey as 
well as in the archhishoprich) did : 

The alterations above supposed would be directed to be 
made in the new copy by some person who knew the facts, 
but gave instractions which were not rightly understood; 
and as the clerk did not vmderstand the matter he made a 
mistake in the line above mentioned ; he had to correct it 
and endeavoured to cure it with his knife: 

The erasure on which the seven letters are written is not 
roughly scratched but very neatly cv/t out and is almost 
imperceptible until the parchment is held up to the light* 

But Gunton and Patrick had other inducements to believe 
in an ahlot John of Sais, 

What shall be said of an inscription which Gunton 
mentions in his account of the tombs at Burgh ? 

"The abbot Andreas died in the same year with king 
Eichard " (in 1199) : He was buried in the south aisle of the 
church at the back of the choir in the same grave where two 
of his predecessors were buried before ; the epitaph on tlie 
wall over his monument will testify this: it was lately in 
ancient saoMm but is now renewed in ordinary letters 

" Ho8 tres abbates quibns est prior abbas Johannes 
Alter Martinus Andreas ultimus, unus 
Hie claudit tumulus ; pro clausis ergo rogemus." 

The renewed inscription mentioned above must have been 

♦ The copy I consulted is not the copy which Sir John Cotton lent to 
Patrick : The copy which Dr. Giles lately published seems to differ also 
from the copy printed in Sparke's book. 
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again renewed since Gunton's time ; Thus erroneous history 
seems destined to endure : 

As we have no reason to believe that the Canterbury arch- 
deacon Be Sais was ever a resident at Burgh the abbot who 
is here called John was Ernvlfus ; The epitaph was written 
by some such a poet as Turicus. 

We may fairly suspect that the single effigy still recumbent 
on the joint memorial of Ernulfus with Martin and Andrew 
(and pretty well preserved) is an authentic effigy of Ernulfus. 

According to Hugo the abbot mis-called De Sais ** laboured 
much in the restoration of the church though he could not 
finish it ; governed the abbey well aU his time and purchased 
lands : after which an incurable disease, the dropsy, ended 
his life in 1125." 

Is it not enough to add in support of the suggested rejection 
of De Sais as an abbot of Burgh tlmt whilst Ernulfus was in 
favour with king Henry Be Sais was not ? he could have 
no money to spend either in the purchase of lands or in 
rebuilding the monastery. 

If further evidence were needed we might cite Malmesbury 
himself. 

His language of Ernulfus in this particular is exquisite ; 
he does not say that when he was made a bishop he ceased to 
he the ahhot of Burgh but only " vixit aliquot dies super noven- 
nivm in episcopatu ;" that he lived so long a bishop ; en eviche : 
He had not been an abbot much more than nine years when 
his abbey was burnt. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

HOW TO ACCOUNT FOR DE SAIS'S APPEARANCE AS AN ABBOT — 
ERNULPUS WAS NOT A MONK — PRIORIES IN THE TIMES OF 
ELFRIC AND OP ERNULFUS — WAS RADULFUS A STABLE 
MASTER OR A STUD GROOM ? — WAS BOURN A SEAPORT IN 
THE TIME OF ERNULFUS ? — ERNULFUS ALSO WENT TO ROME 
AND THE KING. 

"We have endeavoured to show that the more modern 
historians of Burgh were mistaken when they represented 
that De Sais was one of the abbots, and that there were 
causes for the mistake. 

Patrick mentions (after Gunton) that they lost Ernulfus 
at Burgh in 1114 but he says he was made a bishop in 1115 ; 
he states certain particulars collected from Be Caux, from 
the Simeon of Dv/rham, from Edmer and from Malmesbury ; 
and then adds in his own words (and without the least ap- 
pearance of distrust) that " De Sais was no sooner appointed 
than he was dispatched to Borne hy the archbishop Badvlfus to 
fetch his pall ; so Rugo expressly tells us " &c. ; and he believes 
this " because Edmer says this John of Sais was a monk of 
Sais, of which dbhey the archbishop had been the abbot:'* 
Patrick also informs us from Edmer that De Sais was elected 
and consecrated an abbot of Burgh before he and his com- 
panions went to Eome : 

VOL. III. K 
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Be Caux says '^ Badvlfus was elected an archbishop in 1114 
and the abbot Ernvlfus bishop of Boehester ;" and that " the 
neat year " (1115) " Ansdm the legate fr(ym the holy see brought 
the pdU over to England for Radvlfus—and John of Sais was 
chosen for the abbot ofBvrgh.'* 

We have suggested that at the time of the mission from 
Canterbury, September 1114, or soon afterwards the king 
also went to Eome, with Emulfus. 

The record in out Bv/rgh chronicle is that on the 21st 
September 1114 the king embarked thees ylces dseges at 
Portesmuth — and this is not inconsistent with what is said 
in the Worcester chronicle — 

** MCXIV — Eac on thisum geare se cyng geaf thset arce- 
biscoprice on Cantwarabyrig Baidfe : se w8bs seror biscop on 
Hrofeceastre."* "Her waes se cyng Henri to Nativiteth" 
[Christmas] " on Normandig ;" ^* and siththan innon Julies 
monthe hider into lande com." — We may now leave De Sais 
and give a further account of Emulfus, 



Gunton and Patrick represent that Emulfus was a monk 
but the poet Turicus reckons him amongst the clerks, a desig- 
nation in common use to distinguish between monks and 
other ecclesiastics ; and there are other indications that Er- 
nulfus was not a monk : 

To say that when he was made an abbot of Burgh he 
was the prior of the monks at Christ-church is no evidence 
that he was a monk. The lord of a household of monks 
was not necessarily a monk himself, nor was such a pos- 
session an argument that Emulfus ever lived in that 
monastery. 

It is probable that the Worcester copy once contained an account of 
king's previous movements which is now wanting. 
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As Turicus when he was the prior at Bv/rgh under Ernulfus 
was not a monk so neither was Ernulfus the prior of Christ- 
rhuich, and that may be the reason why he seems to have 
been set aside or thought ineligihle for the archbislioprick in 
that council of 1114. 



A word on priories in Elfric's time and in the time of 
Ernulfus : 

Though the monasteries located at the sees of the bishops 
were essentially ahbeys they seem to have been in all cases 
distinguished from other abbeys by the name of priories, and 
tlie proprietors by the title of priors : This was the case at 
Winchester Canterbury Worcester and at one time at Bath 
and elsewhere before and after 1066: The lords of those 
monasteries might be and often were the bishops but that 
was an accident. 

I imagine it was the modesty, (uncommon in the church at 
that time,) and not the learning of Ernulfus which brought 
his preferments : as he had other good qualities as well he 
became a man of mark — ^he got into favour at court before 
the death of Lanfranc, and having achieved a reputation he 
was tried; was found worthy and advanced: it seems that 
the first benefice he had was the newly-founded priory at 
Bochester in 1089 ; a priory founded in that year and when 
Gwadvlfus was the bishop: That priory like the priory at 
Christ-cliurcli and like the abbey at Burgh was a benefice 
within the king's gift : notwithstanding what is said to the 
contrary the archbishop Anselm with the tiUe of archbishop 
was nothing more than the bishop of the diocese ; he was not 
the territorial lord of any monastery. * 

Ernulfus was no doubt qualified for an archbishop : W^e 
have reckoned that whilst Anselm was abroad for the second 

K 2 
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time^(from 1103 to 1106) this ex-secretary of Lanfi-anc and 
prior of Christ-church supplied his place and held it tUl the 
exHe returned and resumed ; and Emulfus, superseded in that 
year as the head of the church had the gift of the abbey at 
Burgh in 1107. 

Mr. Stubbs' tables say that Eadulfus was consecrated an 
archbishop in 1108, but that no legal act of his appears 
before 1114 ; and, as Anselm died the 25th April 1109 we 
may understand that Eadulfus was appointed and consecrated 
the year before by a faction of the people of Christ-church : 
He was not the "king's choice. I suppose the person and 
character of Eadulfus will never be perfectly known — It is 
not easy to reconcile with appearances what Malmesbury says 
of the parentage of this archbishop. 

Gunton prints in his appendix (p. 143) a short charter of 
hi/ng William the second dated from Bristestoca [Brigstock,] 
and directed to all his faithful ministers, french and english. 
This parchment was a grant made to St, Peter and the ahbot 
of Burgh, that is to say, before St. Peter had ceased to be 
the patron of the church at Burgh : The abbot is not named 
but the abbot of Burgh during almost all the time of king 
Eufus was Toroldus : the subscription of one of the witnesses 
thereto iaB.de Escu/ris [of the stables'], 

B. de Escu/ris must be Badvlfus, the Balph d'Escures in 
Mr. Stubbs' table of the archbishops ; The subscription, E. de 
Escuris, clearly denotes the presence of the witness at a 
hu/nting party in BocJcingham forest. 

This seems hardly consistent with what the biographer of 
Gundulfus says of Eadulfus but such testimony as the charter 
in Gunton is of the very best ; and though it is not easy to in- 
terpret some kinds of evidence it seems pretty certain that in 
the time of Toroldus Malmesbury's mendicant abbot of Sais 
was one of the king's servants ; a master of the stables oi 
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stud-groom : (I think this is more likely than that he was 
a servant of Toroldus :) 

In any case the visitor who told the sick man Gundulfos 
that if he were not reoMy a monk the duress he wore was a 
monk's dress, had once hunted with Toroldus and the king. 

To return to Turicm — his verses do not mention nor does 
the chronicle that Ernulfus was the king's confessor ; and yet 
when the verses were first written the writer had a good 
word for Emulfas. 

According to the chronicle cited Ernulfus was condemned 
to be a Ushop of Boehester the 15th of September 1114: 
it is easier to accept than to reject the story of the king's 
visit to this bishop elect: After the king had become 
wearied with the dreams and importunities of the clergy 
he went at last to see Ernulfus as to what ought to be done, 
and he thought it best to take Eadulfus and his friends 
with him. 

The following seems to be the order of events : 

Ernulfus, vdth the king's knowledge (perhaps with his 
consent,) was formally re-elected at Canterbury in Septenaber ; 
The electors Badulfus and his friends then went to Windsor 
whither a number of the clergy had been convened, and then 
it was proposed that Eadulfus should be accepted for the 
archbishop, — Malmesbury asserts that he was accepted: — 
Then followed the journey to the Lincolnshire coast : After- 
wards, on the 21st of the month Garnerius and De 8ais were 
despatched from Dover to Eome ; and the very sams day, as it 
is said, the king embarked at Portsmouth, Can it be doubted 
that he was aware of some duplicity, and took Ernulfus with 
him ? The chronicle says the king was staying at Bourn for 
a fair uuind -when he sent for Eniulfus, whilst the story in 
Hugo is that the king cams over the sea to Bourn. Is it 
certain that Bourn was a seaport in that age ? 
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I think we must believe that the king came into the 
neighbourhood of Burgh without any notice ; that he carried 
Emulfds away ; and that when Hugo, a prisoner at Burgh, 
wondered why the abbot was so long absent he was told he 
was gone with the king and the archbishop to Canterbury 
and that adverse winds were the cause of the delay. 

We can have none of the real details either of what passed 
at the meeting of the king and Emulfus or afterwards, but 
the verses tell us the results : ErnvJfus also went to Borne — 
and the Icing went with him. 
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CHAPTEK LV. 

THE FIRE AT BURGH OP AUGUST 1116 — EXTRACTS FROM THE 
CHRONICLE, FROM THE VERSES OP TURICUS AND PROM THE 
ACCOUNT IN LATIN IN HUGO's HISTORY. 

The follo\viiig is the account of the fire in the Chronicle : 

"MCXVI. On tbisum ylcan geare bsBrnde eall thset 
mynstre of Burh, and eallsB tha husas butan se captel-hus 
and se slaepperne ; and, thsBr-to eac, baemde eall tha mseste 
dsBl of tha tuna: Eall this belamp on an Frigdag — ^thset 
waes ii non. Aug^^'' 

Earlier passages in the yerses should be inserted hefore the 
other accounts of the event ; the first of which passages con- 
tains mention of the abbot Leofrie and the historian Egelrie 
(the abbot of Crowland). 

After mention of LeoMc who is called by the name of 
Lewriz we have this story. 

" En sun tens fu un moine, Eilric out k nun 
Cest fu seint e prudume ; a Deu le mercium 1 
A eveske de Dunholm, est e chosi ; 
Mult ben le guvernad, en verite vus di,— 
E taunt cum il le guvernad od graunt honur le tint." 
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" Kar, pur I'amiir dampnedeu} tost le desguerpi' 
E k ses freres k Burch, pur Den servir remit. 

" Une vespre, cum il fist en I'eglise pur urer 
Estut le debU devannt li, en le muster,* 
En le guise de une enfaunt, e loinz del auter ;— 
Si dist ke treis feis destruereit le muster. 
K\ primer feis serreit roW, e les moines en-cac^-, 
Al auter feis serreit ars, e tres-tut degvasti: 
E k to terce devereint le moines medler* 
E chascun moine, auter, od* sun cutel, titer: — 
Quant CO ad dist si volt aler vers le graunt auter ; 
Mais Teveske li defend del part dampnedeu : — 

" Quant CO oit le dehle, il s'en vole, cum fum^ ; 
E apres-li en le Muster, tel puur^ ad less^ 
Ke uncore de kes k mi-nuit-Kjeinz,' i ad dur^." 

This prophecy of mischief is mentioned again and again 
in the verses ; Jir$t when the poet speaks of the pillage of the 
monastery in Hereward^s time. 

" Ore est parempli co ke li mauf^ 
Dist a Eylric, le moine bonur^, — 
Ear il dist ke tres fiez destruereit eel muster ; — 
A la primere fies serreit rob^, 
E tres-tus le moines hors encac^ ; , 
Al auter fiez serreit ars, et tut degast^ 
E a la terce fiez devereint les moynes medler 
E chascun moine auter od sun cnivet tuer; 
— La primere destruccium ore est ent^r, — 
Kar ore est T^glise malement rob^, 
E les moines si sunt tuz ecac^."' 

And again, in nearly the same words in the account of De 
Sais (immediately before the line beginning En Tauter an le 
abbe Ihon), 

* Dominus-deus (god almighty). 

* he soon resigned it,— stript himself of—, 

' the monastery. * would fight. * kill with his knife. 

^ bad smell. ^ midnight meal ; supper. 

^ An allusion to the state of the btuse in the abbot Heniy's time. 
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" Ore est parempli co ke li Mauf^ 
Dist jadis ^ EUric li moine bonur^, 
Ee treis feis le destruereit, par sa mauveste; — 
— Al primere fies serreit rob^ e les moines en-cac^ 
Al auter fies serreit ars, e tres-tut degnast^, 
A la tierce fies devereint le moines medler, 
E chacun moine auter, de sun cutel tuer : — 
— Ore sunt oes deus destrucciunt tres feis enuter ; 
Ear en le tens le abbe Toroud fu ele rob6 
E en le tens le abbe Ibon ars e deguast^ ; — 
— Deu defend le terce par sa pit^." 

It is hardly necessary to say that some of these verses were 
written when the incendiaries had become, not ashamed of their 
wickedness but a little afraid for the consequences. 

Hugo's history contains a relation of the above prophecy 
which is inserted verbatim in the note in the appendix : The 
following is a translation : 

" It happened that whilst Leofric lay ill and whilst the 
aforesaid Egelric (who was a bishop,) was sitting one night 
in the church intent in prayer, as he was accustomed to do, 
Satan appeared before him in the likeness of a horribly ugly 
boy. The apparition made a vain-glorious boast that he 
should beat the tallest of the monks at last; he said he 
meant to visit and ptmish them again and again and 
again — three times over, and how he should do it : first, he 
would have oH the monies expelled, and the danes should carry 
away the treasures of the church ; and secondly the whole 
monastery should be burned. 

** These two prophecies h^ve been completed, as we know ; 
may god avert the third and so order that it may prove 
false like the lying spirit who was the father of it. 

*' I would rather not say what the third prophecy was, but 
some of the brethren insist that I ought that we may be on 
our guard and all of us watch against the crafts of the 
devil, and not give way to anger. 
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*' The spirit also said that he would so inspire us with his 
own instinct that we should kill one another with our 
knives, and that then this monastery should be destroyed : 
please god turn away the threat and forbid that such a thing 
should ever happen. 

"As the bishop made no answer and continued to pray the 
spirit then made as if he was about to move towards the 
altar whereupon he was stopped: Egelric said the lord 
rehuke thee Satan, it is not for thee to trespass into the holy 
of holies: When this was said the evil one vanished like 
smoke, leaving a smell behind him which had not gone off 
when the monks had risen from supper and were come into 
the church for the last service of the day" 



We may now insert the poet's account of the fire. 

" Le veil de Seint Osuuald 11 freres sunt enter 
En le refreitur, pur les tables amender;* 
Puis entra le abd (par male destind) 
E vit ke 11 ne furent pas h sa volenti ; 
Si lur maudist tres-tuz ; e puis s*en est aid 
A la curt de Caster, tost s'en est hastd : 
Un serjaunt^ fu en le pestrin,® si fu mult curce * 
Pur-co-ke le fii ne art pas k sa voluntd ; 
Si dist un mot au deble, cum hume aragd 
* Quant pur mot ne vulex, vus arde le mauf^.' * — 
— E sitot, cum 11 deble out anumd 
Par le engin del deble le fu est enflaumd : 
Si saut sus de-kes a treflF, si ardout mult eler® 
E ard tuz les mesuns, e tres-tut le muster ;7 
E en la vile nul mesun ne remist enter : 
E (mis le truvun escrist si saivun de verity, 
Ke) neuf iurs plenement eel fu i ad durd." 



* to dress the table (to lay the doth), ^ A servant — (a baker). 

* Bakehouse — kitchen. * cross. * the evil-one, the devil. 

* lively. ^ the monastery, the church. 
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(The cause of what is said of the abbot's anger seems to be 
that he was looking after his dinner^ and was obliged to go 
out impransvs.) 

There is Kttle said of the fire in De Caux except that a 
good part of the town was burnt ; The following is the ac- 
count in Gunton : 

*' In the time of the abbot John the monastery was burnt 
again, only the chapter-house, dormitory, necessary and the 
new refectory escaped; and the flames took hold of the 
village and wholly consumed it: Whittlesea writes that 
one in the bakehouse being to kindle a fire could not with 
much pains make it burn, which John the abbot being 
present seeing, cried in a choleric mood the devil kindle it ; 
when presently the fire flamed to the top of the house ran 
through all the oflSces and thence to the town, the fire 
burning in one of the towers for nine days together a 
wind drove the coals upon the abbot's house and fired that 
also." 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF RADULFUS AND OF HIS TRAVELS IN 
1117 AND 1118 AND THE RESULT — THE POPE CONSECRATES 
THE ARCHBISHOP TURSTINUS OF YORK— A SECOND VISIT TO 
THE POPE IN THE INTERESTS OF THE MONASTERY AT 
BURGH — MALMBSBURY's ACCOUNT OF THE SICKNESS AND 
DEATH OF RADULFUS AND HIS CHARACTER. 

When the king consented to the appointment of another 
archbishop of Canterbury in 1114 he seems to have held the 
scales pretty eqnal between the two churches of Canterbury 
and York ; The archbishop Thomas of York was then dead 
and he appointed his own chaplain Twrstinus to that arch- 
bishoprick. 

The journeys to Rome in the September of that year had 
this effect: The mission from Canterbury if it had not 
complete had more than moderate success. We may reckon 
that the advocates for Radulfus were judiciously chosen and 
that the objects of the mission were effected before the abbot 
arrived with the king : Those objects, interpreted by the 
neapolitan Qarnerius would be quite well understood — The 
verses and the chronicle and Sugo all say they succeeded, 
I suppose the main success was the archbishop's — and yet his 
robes were sent to Canterbury the next year by a legate. 
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But either because the legate refused to interfere between 
Baduifus and Tu/ratinus or for some other cause he went 
back to Rome for further powers ; and meantime a regular 
and lawful consecration of Badulfus was delayed. 

It seems that Ernulfus with his master the king arrived 
in Bome too late and that he was damaged thereby : It does 
not appear that Ernulfus sped so well. 

A little reflection on what followed and on the epitaph on 
Geoffrey Oorham (an epitaph inserted in our 41st chapter and 
which seems written for JErimlfus) will lead towards con- 
clusions to the following efiTect : 

The pope was persuaded that Emulfiis ought not to hold 
the abbey with the bishoprick and, notwithstanding the 
king's will, that means should be taken to prevent it. 

The king was visibly bent on the advancement of his 
confessor and therefore the pope sanctioned the appointment 
of the companion of Garneriua by which it was intended 
that he should be put in the place of Ernulfus either 
in the abbey or iu the bishoprick; Radulfus would hardly 
have ventured to fly in the king's face as he did without the 
sanction of the roman court : 

The passage in Be Caux to the effect that after the legate 
hroiight Badulfus his robes in 1115 he went hack to Bome and 
returned to Canterbury in the course of the year, seems to 
mean that the people of Canterbury were perplexed by the 
king's persistence: It was seen that unless Emulftis had 
both the abbey and the bishoprick Radulfus must give place 
at Canterbury : — when the legate returned to Rome it was 
for further instructions — he then became the legate of Radulfus 
to the pope. 

It was after his second arrival at Canterbury that Radulfus 
was formally consecrated an archbishop, and if the record iu 
I)e Caux is in its right place, it was then that De Sais was 
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elected to take the place of the abbot of Burgh. According 
to the Durham history it was not till the 26th of December 
1115 that Emulfus was consecrated a bishop of Bochester. 
In any casQ it is plain that Malmesbury made a mistake 
when he said the bargain was made for the bishoprick after 
August 1116; and whether it be true or not that Emulfus 
was consecrated a bishop of Rochester by Radulfus himself 
and at Christ-church it will be seen that after he became 
a bishop he continued to be the abbot of Burgh and re- 
sident there. 

It is possible that until th^ year 1114 the ancient right 
of the abbots of Burgh to the archbishoprick of York was 
not wholly abandoned but we hear nothing of any claim 
thereto in the time of Emulfus, it was suflScient for this 
bishop of Eochester that he was the lord of the abbey which 
contained St. Alban's remains : And so matters stood until 
the month of August 1116. 

When the monastery was burnt in that month it was 
supposed it would never be rebuilt, that the spot on which 
it once stood would sooner or later become a matter of doubt, 
and that for the present Emulfus would be left in the con- 
dition of an ordinary bishop. 

We must now make another extract from Malmesbury. 



Malmesbury's account of the travels of Eadulfus in 1117 
and 1118: 

"King Henry would not hear of any representative 
of the pope in England other than and except he were 
according to ancient custom, an archbishop of Canterbury: 
Though the pope {Pascal the second) sent over Ouido the 
archbishop of Vienne to exercise legatine powers here, 
and Anselm after Guide, and not long after Anselra, one 
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Peter, the kingi's watchfulness put them all to flight; In 
1117 the archbishop Badulfus was sent to Rome with the 
bishop of Norwich to arrange the difficulty which had arisen 
in consequence of the coming of a foreign legate. 

** When Radulfus arrived at a castle called Feritatem (?) 
a virulent ulcer {carluncvlus it is called by PUnius secuindui^, 
with which he was affected before he set out flew into and 
swelled and enflamed his face; a carbuncle is an ulcer which 
eats through the skin down to the bone or, if the doctors 
should be able to meet it, it leaves an ugly scar and is a 
certain sign of coming paralysis. 

** Radulfus was confined with this ulcer many days but 
was better or rather his fate was deferred, and he got on to 
Rome. The pope was at that time shut up by the emperor's 
forces in Beneventum and Radulfus could only communi- 
cate with him by messengers, but he got a letter from the 
pope dated Beneventi 9 col. Aprilis.* 

** This letter however was ambiguous and useless and left 
things as they were ; for instead of settling the question it said 
only the pope desired that the church of Canterbury should 
not he deprived of its dignities in his time: he did not wish 
to diminish," &c. 

^ If the pope had but said the chvAreh of Canterbury has 
such and such rights " [dignitates] " and those rights I confirm^ 
this would have put an end to all controversy, but a clever 
ma/nagement of uxyrds is proper to the people of Rome** [callidus 
lepos Romanorum] " and orators can adapt** &c. 

" Radulfus had a good while to wait for this letter : Before 
he got it rumour gave out that the pope was coming 
and coming, and as he desired a personal interview he 
stayed many days in Rome and in the neighbourhood 

* Malmcsbury insorts this letter at length. 
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sometimes with the emperor^ s " (the besieging) " army ; sbme- 
times in Svirivm^ but he lost his time and the pope died * 

"Eadulfus returned to Normcmdy and stayed with the 
king more than a year. He hoped to meet with Odasivs 
(Pascal's successor) on this side the alps and that in an 
vrderview with him he might dispel the objections of his 
adversaries but Odasiua died dbo the next year, 1119." 



According to Malmesbury all that Badulfus hoped to 
obtain £rom the roman court was this, that a Canterbury 
archbishop should always act and act exclusively for the 
pope in this kingdom ! ; that is to say, that he shovld forthwith 
and for ever supersede the pope, for he would act under (me 
letter of legation tiU another was sent. 

If the historian had been honest he would have said that 
Eadulfus wished to silence the troublesome complaints of 
Ernulfus and the people at Burgh; to compel them to 
acquiesce in the destruction, and to put a stop to the recon- 
struction which was begun or was about to be begun of 
the monastery there. Eadulfus could have' proved in an 
interview with the pope that the destruction of Burgh was 
perfect ; and that the church at Canterbury had built and 
consecrated another house in honour of St. Alban in Hert- 
fordshire. But the journey of Eadulfus was labour in vain : 

There is nothing in the last extract to show that the king 
also visited the pope (for a second time) in 1117 or 1118 ; 
yet if we rightly understand a passage in De Caux which 
appears in our 46th chapter he did, and king Henry and not 
the emperor Henry would be the proper reading of what De 
Caux wrote: It may very well he that when Malmesbury 

* Pascal the second died in 1118. 
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wrote as above the Canterbury men knew nothing of that 
visit, nor the true cause of the pope's unwillingness to see 
Badulfus. 

We have mention afterwards of the council of Bheims in 
1119 : It was shortly after the destruction of the abbey at 
Burgh that Badulfus set out on his journey to Bome, as 
he stayed a long time in Italy and was afterwards a year in 
France (as it is said) it is likely that he was out of the 
kingdom about two years: It seems he was not present 
at Council at that council at Bheims. 

" Badulfus sent his astipvlatorea to the council which was 
held at Bheims in 1119 and CaMxtus the new pope appeared 
to receive them with favor ; but he secretly and craftily 
disappointed them in a way which did not become a man 
in his station for, against all rule and precedent he hirrmlf 
consecrated the man whom the church at York had elected. 

** It is not worth while to mention how Turstinus who in 
this matter was the king's enemy, defended what he had done 
when he came to explain the case to the people at York." 

Malmesbury adds to the above account of Badulfus that 
** the disease with which he was aflflicted daily encreased and 
paralysis ensued. 

" Badulfus returned to England : though his speech was 
affected he continued to assist in deliberations, but he got 
angry and impatient as is usual in a disease like his ; and 
when anything was advanced against the rights of his 
chur6h he could not bear, he bitterly resented it. 

" He did not live long — the disorder grew more violent 
daily and he finished his course on the 19th October 1122 in 
the 9th year of his archiepiscopacy." 

Ov/r readers wiU judge whether in what follows Malmesbury 
desired to glorify Badulfus, 

" This was the end of Radvlfus, In 'piety he was inferior 

VOL. III. L 
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to none : In knowledge of letters he was magnificent and in 
affability he certainly excelled flU manJcind. In the ample 
fortune which he acquired he acquired only greater means 
of doing the good he wished to do though in the opinion 
of the vulgar his popularity decreased as his fortunes 
advanced. He was not notorious for any viee, (though there 
might he light suspicions) except that he was more inclined 
to laughter and jokes than his dignity and rank required : he 
did not consult his interests therein but whatever he did 
he did with a good intent, and to think any evil of Eadulfus 
is to be opposed to piety herself," 

In our next chapter we shall return to Emulfus and the 
affairs of the church at Burgh.* 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

MALMESBURY's account of ERNULFUS — ERNULFUS REBUILDS 
NOT THE BISHOPS* CHURCH AT ROCHESTER BUT THE 
CHURCH OF THE BISHOPS OF DORCHESTER AT CASTER 
AND THAT OF THE MONASTERY AT BURGH — ^A SCENE IN 
WHICH HUGO APPEARS WITH TURICUS — THE BENEFIT OF 
CLERGY. 

History is eloquent when she ought to apeah and is silent ; 
and there is sometimes a great deal in a few words when 
something is obviously left unsaid. 

Emulfus did not live nine years within his bishoprick 
as Gunton and Patrick supposed ; He could have been 
very little or very seldom there, — and this seems to be the 
proper time to compare a passage in De Caux's chronicle 
with what Malmesbury says of Emulfus — 

**Ernulfus (says De Caux) died in 1124 after he had been 
ten years a bishop." Were these ten years reckoned from 
September 1114 or from December 1115? 

Malmesbury' s calculation as to the length of his bishoprick 
has been mentioned before, — vixit in episcopat4 aliquot dies 
super novennium — 

These are words which urUh the context Patrick understood 
to mean that he lived so long in Kent, mthin his bishoprick, 
and Gunton thought so too. 

L 2 
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In tins instance Malmesbury was more ingenious than he 
usually was and his reckoning presents a singular abuse 
of the truth : he ought to have said the abbot lived so long 
in his abbey — not in his hishoprich, for Emulfus was an abbot 
of Burgh a little more than nine years before the monastery 
was burnt. 

According to Mr. Stubbs he became a bishop of Rochester 
in 1115, and what Malmesbury says of the length of his 
episcopate is not clear whether he reckoned from his con- 
secration on St. Stephen's day 1115, or from the election at 
Canterbury or the election at Rochester ; or from September 
1114 when, as the Burgh histories relate he was made a 
bishop against his wiU : Malmesbury did not msh to fix the 
date of his death, and the question is whether it can be 
ascertained from what he says. 

It may be uncertain, but as it is not easy to doubt that 
the tomb at Burgh is his which is falsely called that of (he 
three abbots (De Sais and two others) we may understand 
that he was buried on the 10th of November (the anni- 
versary day of De Sais' burial in the Burgh kalendar). 

But Malmesbury said more than is quoted above and with 
a like purpose to mislead : he insinuates that the fire at 
Burgh was in 1114, and that the site of St. Peter's monas- 
tery (TFw//*A6re'8) was at Caster: He was obliged to alter 
a great deal of what he had written of Emulfus and Burgh, 
and see the shifts^ — the inconsistencies to which he was 
reduced ! 

What he says of the novennvum is an attempt at dwplicUy; 
he would have escaped with that if he could ; he did not love 
to lie : 

What he says is that Emulfus was a bishop a little over 
nine years ; 
, The fire at Burgh was in August 1116, after which add 
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a hiahoprieJc of mne years and a few days, and he died in 
1125 (after the anniversary day of the fire) : 

This is tJie duplieity above exposed — the inference he 
intended was deceitful : Ernulfns accepted the hishoprick in 
1114 — not when he was thinlcing of a restoration at Burgh, — 
and it was Emulfm after he was consecrated who rebvMt the 
monastery. 

Let us repeat what Malmesbury says of ^e doings of 
Ernulfus as an abbot of Burgh — 

" He encreased the number of the monks ; he stimulated 
piety by social amenities and encouraged a proper spirit ; 
he dug up the remains of old buildings ; he laid new founda- 
tions and got up the roofs ; and he was contemplating the 
restoration of everything which a voracious fire had consumed 
when a bargain was made for a bishoprick." 

When Malmesbury wrote in a way which his patrons did 
not approve his laboured descriptions were not always lost ; 
they were sometimes transferred and applied elsewhere; 
thus it will be seen that his description of Burgh has been 
transferred to Thorney and we are about to mention another 
instance in what he says of the works of Ernulfus in Kent ; 
it appears in a passage which Patrick thus translates — 

"Jn Kent: the forepart of the church Lanfranc built 
having fallen down he raised so splendidly that nothing like 
it could be seen in England both for the light of the glass 
windows, the brightness of the marble pavement, and the 
variety of pictures in the roof/* 

When Malmesbvrys church histories were hegwi Erwdfus 
was living : and when parts of it were written it was believed 
that the efiects of the fire were decisive and that Ernulfus 
was about to withdraw from Burgh and spend the rest of his 
days elsewhere, De Cav>x and TricMngham were either 
mutilated in their writings or bound to silence ; they do not 
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inform us where the abbot lived after the fire or when or 
where he died or where he was hwried, but they both say that 
he was a bishop of Kochester for ten years. 

I think argument is hardly needed to show that McdmeS' 
hurtfs chwrch at Rochester was the church at Burgh. The 
architect of the church built at Eochester in the time of Lan- 
franc would be the bishop Gimdulfus — the Chundulfus who 
designed and built the tower in London. 

Something will be said of the church at Kochester in our 
account of the abbot William WaterviUe but now we think 
of Ernvlfm in the west front of the church at Burgh and 
the painted ceiling of the nave : In Gunton's time we had 
the glass windows also. 



Malmesbury had an accurate perception of the real cha- 
racter of Ernulfus as well as a competent knowledge of what 
he did when he wrote the following words which Patrick 
quotes ; " Of Ernulfus it is not easy to say quantse prohitatis 
et prudential in omnibus officiis fuerii^ 

Inconsistencies are sufficiently apparent in what he says of 
him as an abbot. 

The accounts of Tu/ricus and Hugo which say that the fire 
happened in the time of De Sais and after Ernulfus was 
lost to the abbey are also false : but we may learn something 
from what Malmesbury says. 

In the time of Lanfranc and long before Ernulfus woa the 
ahbot of Bwrgh the college — the episcopal chwrch at Caster 
was left to stand or fall; and at last Bemigius the first 
norman bishop transferred the see of the last engiish bishop 
to Lincoln (as has been said) : But after king Henry had 
given the abbey to Ernulfus there was a turn of the tide : 

The church which was in ruins at Caster was to be de- 
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molished, and Emulfus was content for the present to re- 
build another on the spot and then to wait; his vltimate 
views and those of the king are not known, but they may 
be imagined : 

Before the old church was demolished Emulfus brought 
St. Kyneburga's remains to Burgh ; after which in 1112, he 
provided for the interment of the principal tenants and 
their families within the monastery for the time to come : 
and this provision is sufiBcient evidence of his care for the 
interests of the monks and church at Burgh: He did not 
mean to loosen attachments or to weaken claims to respect. 
(I suppose we may understand that the military tenants 
were buried at Bwrgh who died in the fort in the time of 
Toroldus). 

Emulfus must have known the drift of the machinations 
of the archbishops when he saw the new abbey constracted 
or in course of constmction in Hertfordshire which was to 
contain a church for St. Alban : He could not prevent the 
completion of that church or oppose the intended dedication, 
but perhaps he hoped that a chapel and altar at Burgh in 
honour of a christian daughter of king Fenda and the pos- 
session of her remains would compensate in some measure 
for a mischief which was threatened and might be inevitable : 
He dreaded scandals and he respected the oaths of obedience 
which he had taken when he became a priest : he preferred, 
withal, to trust to providence for the protection of the rights 
of the abbots of Burgh. 

When Emulfus began the new church at Caster and when 
that provision was made for the burial of the tenants at Burgh 
one Bobert was the bishop of Lincoln: I suppose bishop 
Kobert was consulted throughout the work and that they 
both thought it best the new church should be dedicated to 
St. Peter : the dedication was no doubt sanctioned by the 
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bishop of the diocese of which Caster was then become a 
part« It seems that Emulfus lived to see it finidied. The 
dedication was an act of the 15th of April 1124 : 

Burgh histoiry makes no mention of the founder of the 
new church but that is no wonder since it says so little of 
what Emulfus did at Burgh after 1114. 

Malmesbury seems to have confused what Ermdfm did at 
Caster and at Burgh but there is nothing in this — for the 
church and monastery at Burgh had ceased to be St. Peter's 
in Elfric's time. 

Something has been said of the use made of the materials 
which were exhumed at Caster : They were applicable either 
to the work at Caster or to the monastery after the fire ; but 
notwithstanding what is said in that part of the St. Alban's 
history it can hardly be true that there are any such remains 
of Verulam at Burgh, or any remains there of St. Kyne- 
burga's church. 

In 1107 Burgh began a new course of prosperity which 
continued until the fire of which so much has been said. 

We hear nothing of the bringing the news to Caster 
where, on that second- of August, the abbot was sitting as a 
judge, and for some time after that event the history of 
Burgh is very obscure : we are only told that on the ninth 
day the fire caught one of the towers and afterwards the 
abbot's house. 

Emulfus would come to a right judgment as to the pro- 
bable consequences : he would not h& thoroughly disheart- 
ened he would rely upon the king, on the patriotism (so to 
speak) of the military tenants and on the natural eflTects of a 
catastrophe which would never pass for an accident : it could 
not be misunderstood. 

It is plain enough that after the fire Emulfus was still the 
abbot ; and therefore the labours in the restoration of which 
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Gunton and Patrick speak were his and he continued to be 
the lord of the place : In such an emergency the king would 
do that for Emulfus which he would not for a nephew of 
the archbishop Badulfus; he took a hearty interest in the 
restoration and contributed largely towards the expense: 
Another chapter will contain other speculations on this 
subject : 

In the dearth of other particulars of Burgh during the after 
part of the life of Ernulf us I propose to complete this chapter 
with a short notice of Hugo collected from Sparke's book ; it 
was intended for a part of a longer notice. 

HUGO, THE HISTORIAN OF BURGH. 

Early in the reign of Emulfus a very young person was 
brought into the monastery at Burgh by his father one 
Bdbert of Caster, a gentleman who had an estate at Titch- 
marsh or in that neighbourhood, and who paid a large sum 
for his own admission and his son's; We read that the 
son was then hardly more than a child and that the 
father Eobert, who was ill when he came and did not expect 
to live long, became a monk without any unnecessary delay: 
Bolert took the name of EeinaMus; the son whose name 
was WiUiam was at that time too young to take the oaths, 
but afterwards he did, and the name of Hugo : he had the 
surname of le Uanc because he was of a pale complexion 
and is also known by the name of Hugo Candidus: Many 
parts of the history which pass for Hugo's were written 
for him and they disgrace the genuine parts of his book, 
the authenticity and the value of the history of Burgh 
depend in a great measure on the hetter parts. Beinaldus 
also, the father, is celebrated in Burgh history by means 
of the book called Hugo's : Beinaldus is not described as an 
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ordinary monk but as a sacrist ; a/ifh able manager of the tern- 
foral affairs of the monastery: [Several stories are related 
of him one of which at least must have been written by 
Turieus. 

There was at the same time a much elder sacrist in the 
monastery than Eeinaldus — he from his nam^ Witricus 
{Witrich) seems to have been english and not a monh pro- 
f eased I These two sacrists shared the oflSce of sacrist between 
them and agreed perfectly weU; the older of the two is 
not mentioned in the history after 1116 (the year of the 
fire) ; HeinaHdv/s also lived to be oW, and in abbot Martinis 
time he was the prior and Hugo the svb-prior : In the time 
of Emulfus the offices in this church seem to have been 
held by a fair mixture of normans and english : 

What is about to be said presents three of our characters 
in one picture and may modify conceptions expressed else- 
where. Patrick also tells the same story after a preface to 
the effect that one BeinaMus a sacrist of Bv/rgh went into the 
abbey in the time of Emulfus with a hr other of his whose nam>e 
was Hugo of whom he made a monh when he was yet hut a 
child, 

Eobert of Caster (the secular name of Eeinaldus) was 
BMgo's father as has been said. 

"In his childhood Hugo fell into a disease which was 
intermittent but at times made him very weak, and often 
about the same season in every year he vomited blood : He 
was once brought so low, for he had vomited 15 basins fall 
in one week that they utterly despaired of his life." [Patrich's 
preface.'] 

(I translate the rest of the story from Sparke.) 

" When the brethren despaired of his life they administered 
with great tenderness the holy oil and the body and blood of 
Christ; they thought nothing but death was at hand and 
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day and night they watched the event and prayed for him 
without ceasing. 

'* One day whilst he lay in this state and when the brethren 
were gone into the chapter house he was suddenly seized 
with another fit of the same kind, brought up another great 
basin of blood, and lost his speech. 

" The monks who were present with him were greatly 
alarmed: Nicholaua who was then the keeper of the in- 
firmary, came to them in the chapter house and told them 
a brother was dying — do come (said he) and commend his 
soul to god, 

" But though it was usual to /y to a sick person in such a 
case they were unwiUing from extreme grief to witness the 
sight. The dominus (master) Egelbrithus a most devout 
man declared that they ought all of them to go directly 
into the church and beg his life and that god would not 
refuse them the life of one m>an* and they went, and 
then — aU upon their knees — they sang the seven psalms 
and prayed with sobs and tears that by the intercession of 
Mary the mother of god (always a virgin) and of the blessed 
Saint Peter the prince of the apostles (whom the dying man 
had served) and of those saints whose reliques rested there 
and of aU the saints his life might be prolonged. 

" From the church they went to the infirmary and found 
the sick person (Hugo) had then thrown himself on the floor, 
was breathing with great diflSculty, drawing long breaths,t 
and labouring in extremis, 

** With this sight before them every preparation was made 
for the end : the psaltery was brought ; the psalms were 
selected which were to be sung; and" [the titles] "written 
out upon the table.t 

♦ hominem. f anhelitum longius trahentem. J A board or slate. 
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"During these preparations the prior Turieus sat near the 
dying man and on the opposite side his brother Beinaldus, 
and all who were present lamented and wept: When a 
miracle happened unheard of in our times : 

"The lord was moved I believe by the prayers of his 
mother and of aM the saints and by the tears of the brethren — 

" Suddenly the sick man revived : though he was already 
cold he opened his eyes and seeing the said prior near him 
he looked earnestly * upon him. 

" The prior who understood that he had something to say 
to him put his ear down to his mouth ; and at length, god 
giving him strength to speak, he told him (the prior) as well 
as he could, that he would take a candle to Saint Mary's altar 
and devote himself to her service all the days of his life ; and 
from this word, because it was his first word, the brethren un- 
derstood who t it was who restored him to life : the general grief 
was turned to joy and thanks and the glory were given to god. 

" By degrees animation returned and he spoke : he was 
put to bed; hot cloths applied to his side and feet, his 
skin rubbed, and in a few days he was convalescent. 

" He thanked god and his helper : He was entirely cured 
for he had good doctors — the abbot Emidfus and his brother 
Beinaldus and other seniors who were experienced men." 

We may reckon that the writer of the above story lived in 
the minster yard. He was clearly a witness of the matters he 
relates ; he excludes himself, He does not say we were afllicted 
— as he would have said if he himself were one of the monks, — 
or we were in the chapter house when they were asked to 
go together into the church: He was therefore a secular 
person and probably the same who in another mention of 
Hugo as a child speaks of a dress which he wore. 

♦ diutiUs. t The virgin Mary. 
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Something may be collected from the above extract which 
is not consistent with a view I once entertained that Et' 
nvlfus was cognizwrd of the knavery of Tv/ricus, It might not 
be so : — Turicus in the ofiBce of prior was entrusted with the 
government of the monks and was retained in that govern- 
ment by the archbishop ; and it seems more likely that he 
was a constant eyesore whom Emulfus had not the power to 
dismiss : He would gladly have had him removed but it is 
just possible that he was not satisfied in his own mind that 
Turicus was in any way connected with or an vnstrvment in 
the fire. 

The scene above described was enacted long after the fire 
and when the monastery was essentially restored, — when it 
was re-peopled ; towards the end of the abbot's time : 

Hugo, a child when he was brought into the monastery in 
or after the year 1107 was, when he lay in the infirmary 
with his father (the sacrist) and the prior at his bedside, of 
man's estate : prayers for the life of one man was not ap- 
propriate to a person so young as Hugo was before August 
1116. 

Our notions of Turicus must be accepted with this condi- 
tion : He was made the prior of the pltice not ly Emulfus or 
wUh his consent, but after the Tcing had given Emulfus the 
ahbey. Turicus would be an object of suspicion and dislike, 
but he was the governor of the monks and independent of 
the abbot : He was also a privileged person in other respects ; 
He was a clerk, not amenable to the civil judge : he was 
favored and protected by the rule of law known by the 
name of benefit of clergy ; a benefit which meant immwnity for 
crime. 
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CHAPTER LVin. 

TURICUS THE PRIOB AT THE TIME OF THE FIRE CONTINTTED 
TO HAVE THE CARE OF THE MONKS AFTERWARDS — 
FURTHER MENTION OF THE SOLDIER TENANTS AND OF 
THE POSSESSIONS THEY REQUIRED UNDER TOROLDUS — THE 
FAMILY OF THE AZZELINI. 

Hugo was quite unprepared for and frightened when the fire 
broke out; There is evidence of this in his description of 
the day :* It seems from the language that he wrote the 
account in his history during the next nine days, before the 
destruction of the place was complete: perhaps he really 
thought it was the devil's work whom the abbot, angry for a 
trifle, had invoked : — If it were not sS; if it were written any 
length of time afterwards, — an attempt to moralize or as we 
say, to improve the event would be hypocrisy, and Hugo was 
too young and too credulous for a hypocrite, I do not 
suppose there is any record in existence of what he ultimately 
thought of the prior. 

I propose to show hereafter that Turicus may be believed 
when he says or suggests that he was not present at the time 
of the fire ; it is not likely that he was at Burgh again imme- 

* Dies tristitiaB et doloris erat dies ille. 
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diately afterwards : The time of his return is questionable. 
Turicus was not the immediate instrument, the actual incen- 
diary : he was but one of the planners or instigators ; he was 
withdrawn from the abbey long enough before the day of the 
surprise, and was kept out of the way as long as was thought 
necessary. 

Appearances have led us to think that Emulfus and the 
bishop of Lincoln of that day were friends ; that arrange- 
ments were made soon after the fire with which they both had 
to do; and that the monks were removed from Burgh and kept 
for a time at the house at Ohurchfield which is mentioned 
elsewhere; a house which belonged to Turicus a few years 
later : 

No lies would be spared to convince Ernulfus that Turicus 
had nothing to do with a calamity so enormous : and for any- 
thing that appears Ernulfus who must have been at his wits' 
end, either believed or affected to believe it : we only know 
that the prior was in his place again amongst the monks 
when Hugo was ill, and at that time Emulfus was again a 
resident in the abbey. 



In the copy of the Hugo which Sparke published there ia 
An accovmi of the abhey lands which Toroldus distributed 
amongst his kinsmen^ the military tenants. 

This document {respecting which I have much more to say 
in a/n accomd of Tu/ricus) could not be any part of Hugo's 
work for it has mimistakable signs of the hand of a person 
acquainted more or less with the language of our feudal 
laws; such a person as William Norman whom it seemed 
likely Emulfus had for his secretary until we came to see 
that this abbot died a good deal in debt and then our views 
were enlarged; In any case we are persuaded that this 
account was compiled by William Norman : 
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It appears thereby (to follow the words in the history called 
Hugo's) that ** Toroldus gave lands amou/nting to sixty-two 
knights^ fees to those tenants and their heirs ; which heirs do 
their sti'pvlated services to the ahhot and the convent.* The text 
as it is in Hugo appears in a foot-note ; and Turicus thus 
versifies some of the particulars contained in the above- 
mentioned account — 

" Mes le abes Toroud n'esteit pas bonurd 
Kar a ico ke fu remis, ren ni ad aiust^ ; 
Mes il sa aboie tut ad esparpeil^ ; — 
Ear mult dunad a ses parens de teres e de pr^ : 
De prim^ quant Taboie a li fu cumaund6 
M e L liveres valout en verity ; 
E al iur ke il esteit ^ sa fin al^ 
A L liveres ains unkes fu peris6 : — " 

The conclusion is that Toroldus did right little for the 
abbey. 

" Vint e vii auns le tint mes poi le ad amende. — *' 

After the above mentioned distribution those tenants of 
the church lands were known as the soldier-tenants of Burgh. 
The tenure by which they held their estates was mag- 
nificently called termre ly grand serjeantry or tenu/re hy 
service: the knights' chamber was in the time 



♦ " Toroldtis male distrcbxit et dedit eas possessiones parenttbus et 
militibus auis qui cum eo venerant, videlicet Q2/€oda militum. 

" Et de eisdemfeodis eos hcereditarik feoff avit ; quorum, hxBredes faciunt 
abbati et conventui servicia ma debita et ordinata et alia jura qtmndo 
accidunt de quibus dbbaa et conventus msiti sunt ; ut de ward&y releviis, 
m^ritagiis et aliis juribus civilxbus prout per chartas regum infra scriptas 
plenissime denotaiur et confirmatut/r ; Nomina feodorum militum prcedic- 
torum sive hceredum ipsorum Mc scribuntur, 

" Ac multa ornamenta et terras ecclesias ahstraxit ; Ita ut vix iertia 
pars ahbatice rem^aneret in dominio, 

" Ad miUia et quingentas librae fuit appreciata dbbatia quando venit ; 
qv>am ita dispersit ut vix appreciaretur quingentis libris" 
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of Ernulfus and now is over the gate of the lodge at the 
abbots' house (now the bishop's palace). This worshipful 
community was also till times comparatively recent dis- 
tinguished from all others by the title of the honor of 
Bwgh, The distribution was made or partly made before 
the compilation of the doomsday book but not much before ; 
and was not completed till a little later. Nor did these 
tenants all leave the castle at Burgh at once, nor any 
perhaps until the monks had been terrified into submission : 
the continual presence of these formidable masters was 
necessary for several generations and it was long before all 
the tenants settled upon their estates. 

Amongst them there was one who had the name of 
Ascelino or Azzelinus: We reckon that this man was an 
Italian and one of a company which the duke William had 
taken into pay ; for as he with his norraan subjects pro- 
fessed to be of a kindred race with the english we may 
suppose he desired the help of people who were altogether 
aliens for a double reason; he would think they knew as 
well or.better than normans how to deal with men who were 
likely to prove refractory, and he expected the necessary 
severities would be attributed to them. 

We have shown that Toroldus had not his soldier-friends 
with him at Malmeshury : It was when he was promoted from 
Malmesbury to Burgh that Azzelinus and the others were 
passed over to him. If the man Azzelinus were not the 
condottiere, the conductor or captain, of an italian band he 
had qualities which pleased Toroldus and we may guess what 
those qualities were ; he was neither afraid of Eereward 
nor ashamed of such services as were required at Bwgh ; — 
He is prominent therefore in the list of the tenants. 

According to Patrick (p. 267) Toroldus ga,ye Thorpe 
and other villages manors and lands which were divided 

VOL. ni. M 
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amongst nineteen of these soldiers of whom Patrick names 
but one, Azzelinus de WaterviUe. 

Azzdinus de WatervUle or WalterviUe was the Italian 
leader who was in duke William's pay, and the first of the 
knights of the church at Burgh in the before-mentioned list ; 
he is therein described as the first feoffee of the villages 
which were given to him. 

There is a place three miles from Burgh known by the 
name of Overton WaterviUe or Cherry Orton ; It is possible 
that this soldier had a house there when he left the fort in 
the monastery. 

By the principal charter which Eugenius gave to the 
church at Burgh (there were two) it seems that Torpel, 
Uflford, Pilketon and a part of Maxey were given by 
Toroldus to the before-mentioned Azzelinus.* 

We need not suppose that the Azzelinus Spechd whom we 
are about to mention as an architect was a descendant of that 
soldier, or that Ernulfus when he came to Burgh found any 
man of that name settled in the town of Burgh, — It is most 
likely that an architect of the same name and family was 
imported from Italy in 1118 : I abide by the suggestion to 
that effect which appears in another chapter. 

We learn from what Malmesbury says of Ernulfus as a 
Ushop that before he died he got the church at Burgh 
sufficiently forward to earn the reputation of the rebuilder. 
The front, the painted toot and, as it seems even the glass 
windows were either completed or in a very forward state in 
his time. 

We know also that the wants and comforts of the monks 



* It is mentioned in my account of Crowland that the Ascelinus of 
T6t of the Burgh history means Azzelino of the fort ; (a descendant probably 
of the first Azzelinus who was brought to Burgh by Toroldus.) 
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were not forgotten since they had then a new infirmary. It 
is said also that he began a new refectory ; and when it is 
said that the brewhouse dormitories and other offices were 
spared by the fire I suppose we may understand not that 
they were spared but that they also were rebuilt. 

Led by the pleasure I find in this part of my work 1 
cannot but dwell upon the reconstruction of the church and 
upon the means and instruments which were employed 
therein. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

APPEARANCES OP THE RUINS AT BURGH AFTER THE FIRE — 
THE MATERIALS FOR THE NEW MONASTERY — THE NEW 
CHURCH AT CASTER A SIMULTANEOUS WORK — ERNULFUS 
HAD TO BORROW MONEY — APPEAL TO THE ROMAN COURT 
AGAINST THE ENCROACHMENTS OF RADULFUS — THE EFFECT 
— THE KING PROCURES THE IMPORTATION OF AN ARCHITECT 
AND WORKMEN FROM ITALY. 

A FEW words in our histories make the appearance of the 
ruins at Burgh sufiBciently visible : 

In the course of the year 1117 Hugo saw and was sur- 
prised to see the enormous blocks of stone which were used 
in the foundation of the first monastery ; and Malmesbury, 
who seems to have seen them also (he was at Burgh therefore 
before the reconstruction was begun) was also surprised, as is 
evident from his account of Burgh under the name of 
'ITiomey. 

It is likely that when Hugo saw the old foundations it 
was in the presence of Ernulfus. He says of the blocks 
whereon the first church stood that sixteen oxen could 
hardly move one— oc/o paria loum vix v/num irahereni : 

Hugo might not be a competent judge but according to 
the other accounts the size was stupendous: we have the 
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estimate of Turicus also (who knew no bounds when he had 
anything extraordinary to relate), it contains a specimen of 
the schoolmaster's jokes — showing how he mocked the boys* 
pronunciation of the verb trahir : I think his account should 
go with Hugo's. 

" Teles peres fait euz geter od grant masse de gent 
Ke dis e viii paire de bos ne tarrient Tun singlement, — 
( — Uncore, hui-cest-iur i gisent ; — co sacez uerreiment.)"* 
» ♦ ♦ «< rp^j. ^Y cumencement — 
A vaunt, le voleient fere hel e noUement,^^ 

The last ten words seem to mean " It was intended from 
the very first to huUd soToething noble and beautiful'' 

I imagine, notwithstanding what is said of Geoffrey 
Oorham in the St. Alban's history that none of the materials 
with which the new monastery was built came from Caster : 

We see in Patrick (p. 279) that the walls of Caster 
though they must have given way in 1013 were repaired 
again as late as June 1140, but though the dilapidated walls 
might be part of the materials of the new church at Caster 
it does not seem that any expense was spared in the new 
buildings at Burgh, and the sameness of the stones in the 
west front indicates that tJtey, at least, (and perhaps every 
stone in the church,) was brought again from the pits at 
Bamaeh 

The details of the work at Burgh cannot be certainly 
known but we may believe that the king and the tenants 
gave the abbot hearty support. 

The new church at Caster a work in hand before the fire 
was not abandoned after that event ; and one reason may be 
that there were dovhts whether the larger work at Burgh 



* The builders with a great crowd of men laid such foundation stones 
that eighteen pair of oxen, &c. 
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would ever be finished: Emulfus would suppose he might 
live to finish and to give to St. Peter a new church at Caster, 
and that then he should have done something to carry down 
the memory of the first patron of his monastery, no longer 
St. Peter's but St Alban's. 

It was the will of the archbishops in this abbot's time that 
the memory of St. Alban at Burgh should perish ; he fore- 
saw what was sooner or later to come to pass and believed 
perhaps that the time was not very remote when no vestige 
of that church which Elfric had transferred to St. Alban 
would be left. But he persevered: his churches both at 
Caster and at Burgh still live ; the altar built in honour of 
St. Alban had a long life abo before St Alban was deposed 
to make room for a mock saints 

The difficulties which are inseparable from undertakings 
like those of Emulfus do not seem to have shortened his 
days but we have pretty good evidence of their weight in 
that record of his debts which is mentioned in a subsequent 
chapter. 

That document signifies that he was obliged to borrow 
money and pledge the goods of the abbey, or rather a 
mortgage on the abbey itself which he was unable to pay. 

These troubles of Emulfus appear in what is said in Hugo 
of the labours of the allot Be Sais : his death came in the 
shape of a dropsy. 



We must proceed with what is to be said as to the restora- 
tion of the monastery. 

The news of the fire at Burgh would soon be known at 
court, and the king, Henry the first, made the case of Emulfus 
his own forthwith. It cannot be doubted that attempts were 
made to impede, but all impediments in the way of a restora- 
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tion were quickly removed and new foundations were laid 
before Lady day 1118. 

From what we are about to mention it is probable that the 
soldier-tenants were the first movers in the restoration ; the 
first to incite the abbot to undertake it : but the king, the 
sovereign-patron of the abbey, was his best friend if he did 
not lead in the work. 

We see in preceding extracts from Malmesbury that in 
1117, before the foundations were laid of the new church, 
Eadulfus undertook that journey to Eome the particulars 
whereof appear in our 56th chapter ; and that he afterwards 
went into Normandy to see what he could do with the king. 

The king though he knew the archbishops had no master 
here reckoned they had a mjwter in Borne; he reckoned also, 
that the hostility of their church was not to be despised : 

It was necessary to meet it, and therefore, before operations 
at Burgh were begun and whilst Emulfus was endeavouring 
to find means the king made the cause, as has been said, his 
own, and determined with the spirit of a king that the 
monastery should be rebuilt. 

The Worcester chronicle in which after February 1117 
there is a pregnant hiatus, shows that the king was out of the 
kingdom from that time for about two years ; and the right 
interpretation of events seems (as is elsewhere said) to be 
this, — the mention of the emperor Hemry in our De Caux 
was originally some mention of Henry our king. 

The king went abroad in 1117 and during his absence he 
had intimate communications with the then pope: whether 
they had personal intercourse and whether in France or in 
Italy we know not, but matters of business were then dis- 
cussed and settled between them; matters in which they 
were both interested and which concerned the abbot 
Emulfus. 
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The king went to Eome to seiTe Ernulfns in 1114 and it 
is easy to suppose he would endeavour to see another pcpo 
to serve him again in 1117, when he could at the same time 
make good another of his own gifts, a gift of the arch- 
bishoprick of York which he had made to his chaplain 
Turstinvs but which Eadulfus had proposed to set at 
naught : (he had a third object which I wish for the present 
to leave wniouehed,) 

In any case it is certain that the king was the efficient 
protector and friend of Ernulfus after the fire : and whilst he 
was abroad again Ernulfus who knew his intentions paid 
little regard to the attempts of his adversaries: he was 
absorbed in preparations for, and began the work which was 
to be done at Burgh. 

It was now seen that Eadulfus had no influence with 
Pascal's successor the new pope : Nothing more was necessary 
than plain statements of the truth which with a knowledge 
of the king's regard for Ernulfus was sufficient to inform and 
lead the judgment of the roman court. 

It was seen that Lanfranc had been v/nwise as well as dis- 
honest ; that he had instituted claims adverse to the church 
at Burgh which ought now to be set aside although his kin- 
ship, his family and personal influence with the first of the 
new race of kings had enabled liim to maintain them during 
his own time : Ansdm also, had been so unwise that he was 
derided and set aside by his own monks in his life time, and 
now, — when Eadulfus was doing his utmost to extend the en- 
croachments of his predecessors and it was certain that suc- 
ceeding archbishops would be bound to retain all the authority 
their church might acquire — the case w^as become perilous to 
religion itself and to the temporal sovereignty of the kingdom. 

What remains of the original text of De Caux shows, I 
think, that in 1117 a proper appeal was made to the head of 
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the christian church and that it was properly entertained ; It 
was seen to be the pope's duty to interfere and stop such 
arrogance, and means were taken that something like justice 
should be done. 



Let us return to the knights of the church at Burgh. 

Our 34th chapter contains the poet's account of the 
coming of Toroldus to Burgh to take possession (on the 
2nd of June 1170). 

It has also been said that during a good part of the time 
of that abbot the lodgings of the men he brought with him 
were in the castle which he built within the monastery, and 
that when they were gotten rid of and settled on the abbey 
lands there were complaints that the rents were lost which 
were paid by the tenants who were dispossessed. 

It is observable though neither Ounton nor Patrick make 
a point of it, that the men to whom the church lands were 
given are said to have been the abbot's kinsmen : This was 
not quite true ; the name of one of them Azzelinus, tlie first 
in the list, argues that he was not a norman but an italian ; a 
leader (as we suppose) of one of those mercenary bands of 
which there were many in that age : 

There were descendants of this Azzelinus amongst the 
tenants in the time of Ernulfus of one of whom we shall 
have to speak who was first a bishop and afterwards an 
abbot in those times ; and thus the Azzelini, descendants of 
the soldier whom Toroldus brought with him, were become 
great when Ernulfus was the abbot of Burgh. 

There is little doubt that the taste of a foreign architect is 
to be seen in the west front of the church at Burgh and 
Italy was at that time the proper horm of the fine arts. I 
imagine that whilst the king was abroad, after February 
1117 and not later than the termination of the council of 
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JRheims in 1119, he imparted to persons who were conversant 
with such matters so much of his mind and of what he 
proposed to do that an architect was sent to Burgh : this 
architect was, I suppose, a person of kindred with or who 
was thought to be a member of that family of distinction 
who were resident in the neighbourhood of the church which 
was to be rebuilt: it would seem to be a work in which 
with skill and talent a reputation might be acquired, — an 
Azzdinus was the architect of the church at Burgh, 

I can only show in support of this view that a huilder 
whose name was Azzelinvs, was living at Burgh in 1145, and 
that if he were not one of the soldier-tenants he was one 
of the tenants of the abbey : and as the names of several 
other tenants at that time who are described as artizans 
are Halian also, I would infer that these men were looked up 
in Italy by the king's order and sent to Burgh not later than 
the year 1120. 
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CHAPTER I.X. 

WOBKMEN UNDER ERNULFUS, ITALIAN AND ENGLISH (EX- 
TRACTED PROM A SECOND CHARTER OP THE POPE EUGENIUS 
TO ABBOT martin;) RENTS AND SERVICES PAYABLE BY 
THOSE WORKMEN AND OTHER TENANTS OP THE ABBEY IN 
THAT AQE WHOSE DESCENDANTS ARE YET REMEMBERED 

AT BimaH. 

Patrick tells as (p. 269) that his book 8wafham contains 
a copy of a lease of the manor of Pytchley granted in 1117 
by John of Sais abbot of Burgh to the chief justice Biddel, 
which lease is subscribed by a witness of the name of Azzdinus 
of Ounthorp, 

Since it is said that this lease was given by the spurious 
abbot John of Sais there may have been no such a lease ; 
and yet the archdeacon of Canterbury and nephew of Eadulfus 
may have signed such a document. 

Eiddel might take and hold lands which were not his, 
without a lease, but it is possible that he found he could 
gel a lease at Canterbury and sent for and had it 

We now propose to mention other persons besides the 
architect Azzelinus who were employed in the construction 
of the church at Burgh. 

As the surnames of the tenants in 1145 show in several 
instances that they were working men we assume that they 
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were workmen under Emulfus in the works which were 
begun in 1118. 

In the first charter of Eugenius, printed in the appendix 
No. IX (they were both granted in December 1145) 
Turieus appears as one of the tenants; he must not now 
intnide but it may here be said that after Gunton's death 
the original p£trchment under the pope's hand and seal was 
accidentally found hid in the roof of the church. This, 
however, is a story for another opportunity. 

'' To the hvH of the 16 Teal Janii 1146 " (says Patrick) 
" tlie pope added a second concerning the goods op the 
SACRISTY." It is witli this document, (Gunton does not 
mention it but the particulars are printed in Sparke's Hugo) 
that we now have to do. 

Patrick's authorities informed him that " in July 1133 — 
when Martin came to Burgh and took possession and re- 
ceived the homage of the tenants he, with the hinges consent^ 
gave a great deal of land and certain rents and services in 
several towns for the use of the sacrists, for the building and 
repairing the monastery :" This gift to the treasurers of the 
church (which was perhaps a condition annexed to the gift 
of the abbey) was confirmed by the pope's charter: That 
charter according to Sparke is also dated from Viterhium 
but on the 16th December 1145, (three days after the other). 

"The abbot Martin, a person magnse strenuitatis* gave 
the village of Pilsgate and many other rents to the needs of 
the treasury {inter alia), 

" Bents from the church of Kettering 40«, of OtmdJe 26s. 8d 
(and sums of three shillings, one mark, ten shillings, and 
3s. ^d. from the churches of Easton, Irthlinghorough, St. 



Our quotation is from Sparke's Hugo : — 

A hearty man ; or a severe man — which f 
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Martin's ia Stamford and Tinwed) ; after which the catalogue 
continues thus : 

** De terra Walteri Anglici (from the lands of Walter 
English) 10s. 

" Of Bohert of Wooicroft, 7». 

''OiAUredSutory^s. 

" Ascelinus Speehel, 12 pence. 

*^ Cmbertus Saerista, 12 pence. 

" Ascelinus Garpentarivs^ 2 shillings. 

*' Oervasius Vitriator, 16 pence. 

" Synothus CocuSy 4 shillings. 

" Badulfus CapeUanm, half a mark." 

Amongst the names of other tenants, who signify nothing 
in our history except to show that patronymics were coming 
into use at Burgh in king Stephen's time, there is in this 
charter a Badulfus filivsSenrici — (Fitz-Henry). 

Then there is an account of the services of some of the 
above-named tenants. 

Servitium Alurid Cementarii — (the service of Alrich 
Mason). 

The service of — 
Egelredus Sutor, Egelred ShoemaJcer. 
Oualterus Anglicus, Walter English, again. 
Leofmnus Garpentarius, Leofwin Carpenter, 
Sinothus Cocus, Sinoth CooTc. 
Normannus Secretarius, the Secretary Norman. 

There are other names but we speak only of the few which 
are still common names at Burgh. 

The name of Egelred the shoemaker is spelt differently — 
I suppose the schedules were written by two diflferent men ; 
the one a norman the other english. Our chief concern is 
with the Azzdinif 

It may be one of my mistakes for the meaning of the word 
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is perhaps obscure bat the name of AsceUnus Speehel means 
to my thinking Azzdinus the mrveyor, and that this man 
was the architect of the church : It is possible that not Spechd 
but the other Ascelinus described as a carpenter and who is 
not, except in name distinguishable from Leofwinus Carpen- 
tarius was the architect, but I think not : I am willing to 
believe however that this Carpentarius and Spechd were 
brothers. 

After a time these surnames of the Azzelini at Burgh were 
lost in the family names of Waterville, Speechly and Waterfidd. 

William of WaterviUe was Ihe abbot of Burgh in 1155 
next after Martin; and in abbot Andrew's time — between 
1194 and 1199 a Thomas Spedarius, a descendant I suppose of 
Ascdinus SpecheJ had a piece of land at Westwood in Burgh. 

In Patrick (p. 289 where this is said) we have mention 
again (as a boundary) of the orchard of the hospital for the 
leperotis. Peterborough men will recognize the site of the 
hospital for lepers and its close and orchard in the bouse 
Mid the ground of two acres in Westgate which were occupied 
for many years by the late Jockey Buckle. 

Several descendants of Gervasius Vitriator (the glazier) 
were inhabitants of the town not many years ago : Toby 
Jarvis, a sedate man with quite a foreign cast of features 
must be well remembered now : he had a son John (a boy of 
my own age) whom he survived; I believe no male de- 
scendants of the glazier are now living at Burgh. 

The next to mention is Leofmn the carpenter : This very 
old name in our history has long degenerated into Loving 
(or according to the old Burgh pronunciation Lovn :) The 
Leofwins under that name are yet a numerous race. 

I remember and may instance another Burgli family, the 
OUberts, and amongst the Burgh men of those times whose 
descendants are still residents at Burgh two others may be 
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mentioned whose names are found in the description of the 
ahhey lands in the time of Ernulfus and a little later ; the 
one is Bodhertus filius Ricardi, — several of the oflfspring of 
this Robert Richardson are with ns yet ; Basil Richardson a 
hroiheroi the last Rohert was a bookseller in tlie market place 
and died in January 1837 ; Such christian names in a 
family are often sprouts of a foreign root — Rodbertm held 
two yards of land and a half at Werminton. 

We may make an end of the account of the rents of the 
church with the mention from Siapleton's book (the subject 
of our next two chapters) of BMffo filius Wilhelmiy a de- 
scendant I suppose of the Radulf us filius Wilihelmi whom 
Toroldus brought with him. FitzwiUiam is a name which 
speaks for itself; it is mentioned in the first charter of 
Eugenius. 

A few words now as to the services of some of the tenants 
as they are described in the second charter of Eugenius. 

It is possible that Walter English had surrendered his 
estate to the abbey and held it again by rent and service 
under the abbot, for according to Ducange this was a 
common case in those times. 

I suppose that neither this tenant's services nor those of 
the secretary Norman were menial or servile^ and that 
Walter was a person who had entered into engagements in 
the time of Ernulfus to employ his teams or his servants or 
both in the church work, and that those engagements were 
not all discharged in the year 1145 : 

There is no doubt however, that the persons whose services 
were assigned to the treasurers must have been bound in 
some way to serve the church, and if we mistake as to the 
services there was property in respect of which rents were 
paid. The case of Norman Secretary will bear a little con- 
sideration: I have believed and suggested that a person 
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of this name (a William Norman) was once tlie secretary of 
ErmUfus, and find no cause either to doubt that he was 
employed upon the accounts which appear in the Descriptio 
maneriorum &c. (Mr. Stapletovis book), or that he prepared 
the before mentioned list of the knights and of the possessions 
they held in the time of Toroldus. 

There is no tailor in the list ; the monks made their own 
clothes : amongst the tenants who are named above there 
is a OUbertus Sacrista: now a sacrist ought to be one of the 
monies professed, but as a monk professed could neither hold 
property nor pay rent this Gilbertus was perhaps a lay 
monk before the fire who left the house when the fire 
occurred and never did profess : or he might be a foreigner, 
one of the residents in the town in 1116 whom because he 
was known to Ernulfus it was found convenient to trust with 
the care of some of the furniture of the church : The conse- 
quence of such a trust would be likely to be a nickname : 
He would be OUbert Sacrist for the rest of his life. 
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CHAPTEE LXI. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE FIRE AS TO THE MONKS— WHEN THEY 
BETURNED — THE ECONOMY OP THE MONASTERY IN THE 
TIME OF ERNULFUS — THE NEW MONASTERY BEGUN — LAW 
SUITS IN THE NAME OP JOHN OF SAIS — THE NEXT BISHOP 
OP ROCHESTER AFTER ERNULFUS. 

** Eonos pontijicalis impactus ;" This means that Emulfus 
consented to accejpt a hishoprick instead of the ahhey ; but if 
Malmesbury thought so he was wrong ; and if he had said 
that Emulfus accepted the contents of the tomb of St, 
Kyneburga in exchange for the bones or ashes of St. Alban 
that also would have been untrue. 



None of the historians say a word about what became of 
the monks after the destruction of the abbey : It was the office 
of the prior Turicus to keep them together : it is not easy 
to see when he began to do this but he was at Burgh in the 
time of Emulfus, and it will be seen that when the abbot 
Martin went to Eome, in 1145, he had become a monk: 
he was the prior Bichard when Martin returned in 1146, and 
this monk Eichard was known in Yorkshire as Eichard of 
Kirkby the prior of Burgh in 1148 : We are led by these 
and other indications to surmise that sooner or later after the 
fire Turicus assembled as many as he could of the homeless 
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flock at a house at Chwrchfield near Oundle, a place of which 
particular mention has been made in a former chapter. The 
Churchfidd of Northamptonshire was no doubt the Kirlcby of 
the people of Torhshire. I take it that after August 1116 a 
chwrch was built in the fields at Churchfield, whence the place 
has its name ; and that before the monastery at Burgh was 
again inhabitable Turicus had the care of a company of 
monks there and that church was their chapel. 

Afterwards, in 1133, when he acquired land there with 
other lands at Warmington and Oundle this prior of Burgh 
assumed that territorial tide which he retained after he 
became the monk Richard ; he was the pruyt' Richard of 
Churchfidd in 1148 when he was made an abbot of Whitby. 

In connection with this notion I understand from the 
language of his chronicles and other sources that he was 
but seldom at Burgh in the later time of Emulfus; and 
that, wherever he was when that abbot died he then re- 
turned to Burgh, or to that temporary residence at Church- 
fisld; and in the abbot Henry's time was sometimes at Burgh, 
sometimes at Churchfield ; and sometimes elsewhere, until 
Martin the abbot Henry's successor went to Burgh : though 
these inferences are only surmises they are deducible from 
what is more evident. 

There is little mention of Turicus in anything which 
Hugo wrote, this makes the scene in the infirmary the 
more remarkable but it is certain that both Turicus and Hugo 
were in the abbey together towards the end of the reign of 
Emulfus. 

After August 1116 Turicus had a right to the care of the 
congregation as we have said they would be kept together 
if possible — ^it w£^ not a case in which they could be separated, 
and quartered a few in each of th^ neighbouring monasteries, 
— they knew too much. 
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Led by something he found in the book Swaffham Patrick 
supposed the monks did not return to Burgh till certain 
reliques were introduced, which according to his authority 
was in the year 1143. But we have just seen this was a 
mistake and that the place was peopled again before the 
death of Ernulfus. And there was a greater mistake in what 
he says of certain accounts about to be mentioned — ^accounts 
which he partly transcribed from the book Swaffham or 
from some other parchment in the library when he was 
the dean: He believed that the statement at the begin- 
ning of those accounts was trtte to the effect that they 
were taken for the king on the death of the abbot De 
Sais; but that statement and a few particulars in the 
accounts show that his Descriptio maneriorvm was an adul- 
terated copy of the original work : 

According to the copy edited by Mr, StaplMon the number 
of the monks at the death of Ernulfus was sixty whereas in 
Patrick's copy it was seventy-two : seventy-two was the proper 
complement though sixty only were brought back in the 
time of Ernulfus, the rest might return at that reinaugura- 
tion which was in July 1139, but Hugo and Turicus were 
both at Burgh at the time of king Stephen's visit, the 7th 
June 1140. 

Let us suppose that in 1128, when the abbot Henry came, 
Turicus was then installed in the abbot's house; it may 
help to account for what followed if he made room for that 
abbot against his will. 

Having reviewed what we have collected of Ernulfus we 
remember Mfric so long deserted, with regret ; but before 
we part with EmuKus we must give a short account of 
the economy of the monastery in his time. 

Mr. Stapleton offers particulars of the interior of the place 
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about ten years after the fire, a few of which we must accept : 
His book besides the title Patrick gives of the work De- 
seriptio maneriorum &c., has also in the MS. edited the 
title of the Liber niger of Burgh. 

Of the servants of the monastery it is said that there were 
in the bakehouse two bakers who had each the diet of one 
knight [victum militis^ : one winnower who had the same : 
two other bakers who had two white loaves daily and two 
brown loaves [panes twos] and beer : and two grinders who 
had the same : Each of these men had also the yearly wages 
of 24 shillings and 4 pence. An account of the servants in 
the other offices follows with their allowances ; in the brewhouse 
in the monks' kitchen in the tailors' room [in sartrino^ ; 
in the church and in the infirmary. 

The weekly consumption is summed up at 12 quarters 
[achersiti] of wheat ; 8 de brasio of malt ; 4 of oatmeal grud ; 
and 2 of beans ; and 2 silver marks were spent in money. 

One of the most surprising items is the great number of 
servants in the infirmary : there were forty. 

Surely this monastery was a blessed place for charity, 
extended no doubt to all the sick and miserable in the neigh- 
bourhood : the infirmary will be remembered in the scene 
where Hugo lay at the point of death. 

Ernulfus who was the abbot of Burgh during the fictitious 
reign of the abbot De Sais, died as it seems in November 
1125 : It is also said in the Burgh history that De Sais had 
no successor in the abbey for two or three years after his 
death, but it seems that though the abbot Henry did not 
take possession till 1128 it was given to him in 1125. 



It was late when I began to doubt of the existence of the 
abbot De Sais of whom the Burgh historians speak as the 
rebuilder of the monastery. 
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The acts attributed to him^ the acts they record of the 
person who was the ahhot from 1114 to the year 1125 were 
admirably calculated to mislead. In the C6we of De Sais 
the results of the heal historians^ reading and mine essentially 
differ : The reason is they were less suspicious than I ; they 
were misled. 

Amongst the things which are said of De Sais one (to copy 
from Patrick) is, that " in the year 1116 this abbot De Sais 
resisted the clainis of one Azeo of Wardeden ;"* — that he gained 
a plea for forty shillings a year which Azeo had brought 
against the abbey; that is, he got a decision against Azeo 
and in favour of the abbey " at a court held before the king at 
Brampton :" but hear Patrick : 

" The bishop f and barons then present judged upon a 
full hearing that Azeo had no right to the aforesaid forty 
shillings ; 

" And so abbot John put a stop to (the word is disraisniavit), 
the forty shillings which the said Azeo had long unjustly had. 

" One of the witnesses in this plea was Geoffrey Biddel 
before named who herein, I suppose, endeavoured to serve 
the abbot ; and the next year after, got of him, as I have 
showed, the manor of Pytchley for his life. 

" I have observed lefore how the same year, 1116, this 
abbot De Sais made an end of a controversy with the church 
of Crowland."t 

** In 1117 he recovered two men (nephew and uncle) of the 
soke of Caster who were unjustly detained from the church 



* Wardeden must mean ffarrowden and Aze0 a gentleman of the 
Azzelino family. 

t This was the bishop Robert of Lincoln. 

X F<yr the possession of Peyhirh as is mentioned in my first volume, 
(firowland). 
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by one Leofwvnus who came into the chapter-house,* and 
openly acknowledged that the men belonged to the demesnes 
of St. Peter at Bm^h with all that they held in the afore- 
said village, and which thenceforth they held of the abbot. 

^ The said Leofwinus also required of this abbot five 
shillings in respect of houses across the river at Stamford 
of which he pretended to have a grant from Emulfus and 
other abbots; It was adjudged that he must lose the five 
shillings : 

^^ The names of the judges and witnesses are set to the 
judgment." 

There is truth in what is said above but it should be 
explained : It seems to have been meant to infer that as the 
abbey was so poor the abbot was obliged to endeavour to add to 
the number of bondsmen and to evade the payment of all ques- 
tionable claims and be strictly ^t^s^ : It would be easy though 
tedious to show that if the above were acts of ErnvlfuB 
they would not be to his credit. They were not his acts : 

Gunton and Patrick were dazzled by a show of authorities, 
the truth of the above particulars seems to be this : When, 
the king insisted that the monastery should be rebuilt and 
that Emulfus should hold it with the bishoprick Badulfus 
and his nephew were persuaded that archbishops only had a 
right to bestow abbeys as well as bishopricks ; and in 1117, 
when the abbey was still in ruins but there were signs of 
preparations to rebuild it, it was thought it might not be 
rebuilt and made inhabitable in the lifetime of Ernulfus : 

De Sais had been selected at OanterJnmf for the next 
abbot, and it seems as the pope Pascal had sanctioned the 
appointment it was thought possible he might live to he the 
lawful abbot. 

* The history does sacy the chapter-house escaped the fire. 
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Though De Sais were never at Burgh in the whole course 
of his life it is conceivable and it would be a natural con- 
sequence of what we know, that this mock abbot, claiming 
thus early to be the lawful abbot did institute suits in 1116 
and 1117 and obtained judgments in the law courts; for 
instance he resisted and with success, the suit brought b j 
Azeo of Harrowden : 

It is said df Azeo's suit that the judgment was obtained 
at Brampton; that iA^ king himself presided in the court; 
and that Geoffrey Riddel was a witness for the abbot : The 
court would sit at Northampton and Riddel would not he a 
witness but would sit on the bench and represent the king. 

Greater mistakes have been made in writing history than 
these, and we have been pretty well trained and prepared for 
the injustice which is manifest in these proceedings in 
norman courts of law. 

A word as to what is above said of the m^anor of PytoUey. 

Gunton who was the parish priest of Pytchley (where he 
wrote a part of his history) took an interest in a place of 
which he says (in page 20) ** that it belonged to the church 
in 1103, but that the abbot Matthias gave it to his brother 
Geoffrey Eiddel who was the king's chief justice ; that the 
said Geoffrey resolved to hold it as his own and not of the 
church, and a, sif>ccessor of Matthias had a suit for it which 
ended in an agreement that the judge, Eiddel, should hold 
it for his own life at a rent of four marks ; that soon after- 
wards the judge was drowned with prince William in crossing 
from France, whereupon the manor again returned to the 
church, and the ahhot John gave the king sixty silver marks 
to confirm it." And again (in p. 22) " Ahhot John being 
dead, the king again kept the monastery two years in his 
hands and then, having all at his disposal, he sold the manor 
of Pytchley to Richard Basset forthef like sum, sixty marks/' 
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Upon which passages in Ounton Patrick remarks that 
Richard Basset was one of those who were employed to take 
the ac(X)untR and make up the before-mentioned book called 
the llack hooh of Btfrgh ; hut this is one of Patrick's mistakes 
since Basset is not named as a commissioner with the arch- 
deacon Walter in the book which Stapleton published : 

According to Mr. Stubbs' tables Ernulfus was succeeded as 
a bishop of Rochester by a bishop John : further inquiries 
prove that this was the John of Sais chosen to succeed 
Ernulfus at Burgh in 1114 ; and that when Ernulfus died 
the king gave or intended to give the bishoprick to an 
Ascelinus, — our Azzelinus, the person who was afterwards 
William Waterville and an abbot of Burgh : This is a story 
which is reserved for chapter LXXl. 

Gunton and Patrick were persuaded that the king kept 
the abbey at Burgh in his own hands for three years after 
the death of the abbot they called De Sais. I believe the 
king had no such design and that he proposed to give it to 
the abbot Henry forthwith, but that person was for a long 
time unwilling to accept it. 

The liber niger was not compiled without great labour 
and care; the abbot on whose death the accounts therein 
were taken must have been Ernulfus : It is mentioned in the 
title that they were taken by the archdeacon Walter; the 
inquisition of which they wore the result would be begun in 
or soon after November 1125. 

If (to adopt Gunton's language) the king had everything 
at his disposal and it was all his oum when the abbot died 
why were such elaborate accoimts required ? They were not 
compiled for his benefit. The purpose is questionable. 

Though the next abbot was not curious to know the value 
of a gift which was about to be forced upon him, there is 
evidence that the archdeacon Walter, the commissioner, had 
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lent money to Ernulfiis ; he might require a sequestration 
of the abbey lands and rents : 

Gunton also says there were other commissioners and that 
one of them was Richard Basset (who was another great 
officer of the law,) and that the king sold him the manor of 
Pytchley at the same price as the favored Ernulfus 
had given after the death of the before-named Geoffrey 
Eiddel. 

I could believe however, if the inquisition were not an 
ordinary exercise of the legal forms still common in our 
times, that is to say if it were not a sequestration in the 
king's name that the creditors of the abbot and convent might 
get paid, it was taken for the king in order to protect 
the abbey property against such people as Turicus and his 
friends at Canterbury. During the compilation of the ac- 
counts of which we speak and until the abbot Henry went 
to Burgh and took possession we may reckon that Turicus 
the prior had properly both the care of the monks and also 
the custody of the plate and other movable goods of the 
church as the representative of the bishop of Lincoln. 

Patrick was aware that the Deseriptio maneriorum was an 
important document : we also have something more to say 
about it. 
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CHAPTEB LXII. 

THE LIBEB NIGER OF BURGH (a RECORD OF THE COURT OF 

exchequer in 1131) — the chronicon petroburgense — 
account op william parts a prior op burgh — st. 
Mary's chapel in the abbet church — the pounder 
OP ST. Leonard's hospital for lepers. 

The liber niger of the monastery at Burgh. 

Patrick continues his supplement to Gunton thus : 

^'The abbot De Sais died in 1125; immediately upon 
which the king sent his justiciaries Richard Bassett and 
Waiter archdeacon and many others to search the abbot's 
treasures and goods but foimd nothing, he haying spent 
all in his lifetime. They then took an account of all that 
belonged to the church and the abbey, and carried it to the 
king who kept the abbey in his hands two years ;" 

^' I find an account of all its manors and goods among the re- 
cords at the end of Hugo's history, whose title runs thus, Hsec 
est descriptio m^neriorum ahbatias de Bvrch, sumt WaUerus ar- 
chidiaconus earn recepit et seisivit in manil regis Henrici L post 
obitvm Johannis ahhatisJ' The preceding chapter contains 
a few extracts which Patrick made from those accounts but 
the copy I am about to mention is more faithful than his, 
it is a copy in the possession of the society of antiquaries, 
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and was published in a small quarto volume in 1849 as an 
appendix to a chronicle entitled " Chronicon petrohwrgense 
now first printed, cura Thomas StapletonJ" 

The chronicon Petrohv/rgense commences in the year 1022 : 
Mr. Stapleton, who was no doubt a painstaking editor, 
became too ill to write an introduction thereto and the 
preface printed with it was written by a gentleman who is 
since dead, a Mr. John Bruce. Little worth mention is said 
of that chronicon in the preface except that " it was com- 
piled by some unknown monk in the abbey of Peterborough ; 
and that it consists for the first hundred years of brief 
entries, principally relating to public affairs ; is a little more 
minute and more of a Peterborough chronicle during the 
next fifty years, and is not of an important character till 
after 1273." 

The above-mentioned work which follows the chronicon 
and is called the liber niger of Bv/rgh (so called I suppose 
from the colour of the binding of the original compilation) 
has also the title or beginning mentioned by Patrick : De- 
scriptio maneriorvm, &c. It describes minutely all the 
lands belonging to the abbey in the counties of Northampton, 
Huntingdon, Lincoln, Leicester, and l^ottingham, with the 
names of the tenants. Some particulars of the charities <^ 
Ernulfus and of the state of Caster in his time also appear 
therein which are not to be found elsewhere. 

If the so-called liberniger be read in connection with the 
account of the feudatories of Toroldus mentioned in our 
58th chapter several of the descendants of those feu- 
datories may be traced by means of the lands originally 
held under Toroldus, as they were held again at the death 
or soon after the death of Ernulfus. It is also to be seen 
th^t Turicus was not a tenant in the lifetime of Ernulfus. 

Suspecting certain falsifications in Patrick's copy I applied 
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and was favoured in October 1869 with a sight of the 
manuscript upon which Mr. Stapleton's labours were be- 
stowed. I found several particulars in which it differed 
from Patrick's copy, and some of the differences are worthy 
of remark. 

The very beginning of Stapleton's MS. shows that un- 
warrantable additions were made in Patrick's copy ; one false 
reading was to be expected for the king into whose hands the 
manors were said to have been seized could not well be known 
as Henry the first before Henry the second's time ; and the 
words post dbitvm Johannis ahbatis are wanting therein. The 
words at the beginning in the copy at Somerset House end 
with sieui WaUherus archidiaeonus earn recepit et seisivit in 
manH regis. 

The copy at Burgh is therefore wnfaithful; it was not 
made before Henry the second's time nor, as it seems, till 
there was a congregation of seventy-two monks, whereas 
there were biit sixty at the time of the death of Ernulfus. 

Patrick was struck by the great number of servants in the 
infirmary ; it is surprising but it is possible to account for 
what is said: according to Malmesbury Ernulfus got up 
the roof of the church and painted the ceiling ; forty servants 
in the infirmary points to some scaffold accident 

A good part of the chronicon consists of abstracts of pleas 
and what seem to be returns to writs made by the sheriffs 
of counties to the court of exchequer. 

Amongst them there is a short mention of the contents of 
a plea roll with the sheriff's return made in the thirty-first 
year of the first king Henry (in 1131) : It would appear that 
the sheriff W6w the sheriff of Oxfordshire {Oxonefordscire ;). 
It is to the following effect : 

The archdeacon Walter accounts for 180 silver m>arks 
in the plaint which was between him and the undersheriff 
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Restoldus; — There are 68 shillings in the treasu/ry and he 
still owes IK) pounds 12 shillings* 

Mr. Stapleton connected this abstract and return with the 
inquisition which produced the contents of the liber niger. 
He says : " This inquisition was taken by Walter de WaUing- 
ford who was archdeacon of Oxford in the diocese of Lincoln 
from 1104 to 1151. The abbot of Peterborough in this 
king's reign was the abbot John de Seez (from Seez an abbey 
in Normandy) who died in 1125^ and they are accounts of 
the time from 1125 to 1128. The successor was appointed 
in 1128." 

It seems then that the commissioner who took the accounts 
was an archdeacon in Anselm's time ; one of the archdeacons 
of the newly-formed diocese of Lincoln. It is not said in 
Mr. Stapleton's copy that there were other commissioners, the 
king's justices Bassett and others, and those names in Patrick's 
copy only argue that they had a record at Burgh which was 
different ; was not a copy of the inquisition only but of the 
whole record, when it was completed for the exchequer. 

I think we must conclude the accounts were taken on the 
abbot's death as a matter of course, 

Bobert the then bishop of Lincoln is &vourably men- 
tioned in history, and the inference is that the king 
did not consult the archbishop when he gave him the 
bishoprick. 

Gunton mentions, (p. 21,) that in the time of Ernulfus, in 
1112, this bishop of Lincoln {Robert Bloet) consecrated the 
chu/rch at Thirlby near Bourn which church and the manor 
then belonged to the abbey. This may mean that the village 

* Waltherus archidiaconus reddit compotum de c et quater xx marcis 
argenti pro placito quod fuit inter eum et Bestoldum vicecomitem : In 
thesauro Ixviii solidi et debet c et xvi lihras et xii solidos. 
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was called Thoroldby (after Toroldus) and that it had no 
ehwch till Ernulfus built one. 

To retnm to the exchequer roll^ of which Mr. Stapleton 
made a point : It seems that in 1131 the archdeacon was the 
sequestrator of the abbey rents ; and that the record was his 
retnm — his account of the money he had received subse- 
quent to the seizure in 1125. 

If we connect this record (as Stapldon did) with the 
church at Burgh what these law matters mean may perhaps 
be understood : The people at Canterbury resenting the 
anger of the abbot Henry who was impatient of injustice, 
had obliged the archdeacon to withhold the paying over what 
he had in hand and therefore the proceedings at law; I 
suppose he might be one though an unmUing instrument in 
the means employed before the abbot Henry was spirited 
away in 1132. 

Our view of the meaning of the above-mentioned record 
expands ; — 

Ernulfus had borrowed money from his friends to enable 
him to carry on his twofold operations; the works at the 
abbey and the church at Caster, some of which he did not 
live to repay: One of the creditors had sued Henry his 
successor; and (mother suit, a suit for cm account was a 
sequence of that creditor's suit. 

The record would be regularly carried in by a sheriff of 
Northamptonshire, but some one in a later age misplaced it : 
He knew that the see of the bishop of Lincoln was reputed 
to have been in Oxfordshire, and either in ignorance or by 
design, it was bound up with the records returned by the 
sheriff of Oxfordshire. 

I ought to make what I mean perfectly intelligible. 

The m^onastery, or rather the goods or lands of the monastery 
had been confiscated, and were, as we say in the king's ox the 
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sheriff's hands; and I suppose the sherifl^ acting for a 
creditor of Emulfus who claimed 180 silver marks (120Z. 
money of that time) sought an account from the archdeacon 
who could only show that he had paid sixty-eight shillings 
into the treasury and that he still held what belonged to 
the church for a remaining sum of 116Z. 12s. 



Place may be found here for two or three remarks upon 
the chronieon Petrdbwrgense, and the hefore-mentioned state- 
ment that the author is unknown. 

It is said that this chronicle was compiled by some monk of 
Peterborough, and that it commences in 1022 but is not of 
much historical value till after 1273: 

The chronologist (the compiler) was William Parys a 
prior of Burgh ; as we shall show. 

It is not surprising that so little can be said for the earlier 
part, for though no prior of Burgh could write a chronicle 
beginning in Elfric's time which would be meagre in events 
it was possible enough to make it so ; that has always been 
the fate of the historians of Burgh. 

Mr. Stapleton found the first part almost Uank and the 
whole of little worth till the year 1273 : Gunton thus speaks 
of the prior William Parys : 

« In the time of abbot Eichard " (abbot from 1274 to 
1295) " one William Parys was prior : he built that goodly 
chapel commonly called the ladys chapel which in the late 
times of violence was levelled with the ground : He himself 
laid the first stone and under it many sentences of scripture 
were written, but whether in brass or lead WhUtlesea tells not. 
And he perfected the whole work and adorned it with 
windows and paintings on the walls, and settled five pounds 
per annum upon it for service therein : 
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" Dying he was buried in the north part of the church 
near the said chapel, and the inscription on his gravestone 
is yet to be seen. 

"Hie jaeet WiUielmus Parys quondam prior Burgi evjus 
anim^ misereatur Deus. Amen — Pater noster — ave Maria,'* 
[Gunton, p. 37.] 

Understanding the word dem in this epitaph to mean the 
trinity it is, with the four last words, concise enough but still 
(for aught I know) perfect. 

The church iipoor in statuary was once rich in written 
monuments and Gunton shows what they were: I have a 
short chapter on the subject. 

Patrick (in p. 315) remarks after De Caux that "the 
prior William Parys who built the chapel of the blessed 
virgin on the north side of the choir died in the year 1286 ; 
(the 14 Edward the first)." 

He mentions also (in p. 317) a taxation in the year 1273 
when by the pope's command all the churches in England 
were taxed upon a valuation made by the bishop of Norwich ; 
after which he says : 

" This taxation is quoted in the book Swaffham out of the 
chronica domini WiU. Parys prioris — A. D. 1273 ; and from 
thence we may gather that he who built the chapel before 
named was a writer also and composed the annals of this 
church if not of England and perhaps other countries, as 
abbot John De Caux did." 

St. Leonard's hospital and the above-named chapels. 

{Another extract from Gunton.) 

" The abbot William of Woodford '' (abbot from 1295 to 
1299) " was careful that dependent eleemosynaries received 
their dues; particularly he enquired into the hospital of 
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St. Leonard and now commonly called the Spittle the origin 
of which I must let alone till I can be informed, and content 
myseK with the allowance it received from this abbot." 

Particulars then follow the last of which is that " the 
servant of the people in the hospital should eat with the 
abbot's family four times a year — Christmas day, Easter 
day, St. Peter, and All Saints." [Gunton, p. 38.] 

(Another extract from Patrick.) 

" I meet with nothing more than the mention of the 
hospital of St. Leonard which it appears had friars and lands 
belonging to it: one Agnes Pudding for her soul's health 
gave her body to god and St. Peter with eight acres of arable 
land, two of which she held of the brethren of the hospital of 
St. Leonard at Burgh to whom she reserved one penny 
yearly to be paid out of that land on the day of the apostles 
Peter and Paul. 

" Whether it was dififerent from the hospUivm Bv/rgi to 
which the chapel of All Saints belonged I do not know ; but 
I find that William of Sarisbury confirmed sixpence a year 
which his father Simon of Sarisbv/ry had given to that 
hospital to maintain a lamp in honour of god for ever in 
the chapel of AU Saints : 

" I take this to be the same as the hospital Leprosorum 
extra Bur gum mentioned in the foregoing taxation: It is 
taxed at 6Z. but pays no tenths : There is still a well near 
the Spittle which is called St. Leonard's well the water of 
which has been thought mediemaV [Patrick, p. 317.] 



The inquisition taken in 1125 and mentioned in this 
chapter is communicative as to this hospital for the leperous ; 
It was founded by Emulfus ; though the Imlding itself was 

VOL. in. o 
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dedicated to Saint Leonard the chapel therein seems to 
have been dedicated to aU the saints. 

After an account of the rents paid by certain of the tenants 
it is said in that book (the liber niger) : 

" Out of these rents the lepers take 20 shillings according 
to the rules of the abbot Emulfus'' And in another passage, 
" The lepers hold a close of two acres of the gift of the abbot 
Ernulfus:'* 

Mr. Stapleton's book contains additions to the original 
parts of the inventories down to the times of the abbots 
Akarvus and Martin the second^ and he notes that many of 
the particulars were in one and the same handwriting. In 
one place the name of abbot John (that is Be Sais) occurs, 
joined with that of Ernvlfus as a benefactor 6i St. Leonard's 
hospital. 



* Et ex istis hahent lazari xx solidos, de constitutione ahbatts 
Emulfi, — Lazari tenent i closturam de ii acrts de dono ahhatis EmxUfi, 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

THE ABBOT HENBY THE SUCCESSOR OP ERNULPUS — OBSERVA- 
TIONS ON WHAT IS SAID OP HIM IN THE BUBGH HISTOBIES — 
THE MEANS WHICH WERE USED TO GET HIM TO RESIGN 
AND THE RESULT. 

The falsehoods so frequent in histories written in norman 
times create habitual distrust ; lead to doubts for instance, 
whether the contents of St KyneburgcCs tomb were ever re- 
moved from Caster to Burgh, first, because there is no men- 
tion of St. Kyneburga in De Caux and secondly, because of 
the zeal of the abbot WdUer, who whilst he was in disgrace 
ai Borne made a special order for annual processions of 
that saint's remains : that order has two aspects, and these 
objections cannot stand against the records of that removal : 
It was the work of Ernulfus when the church at Caster was 
thoroughly eclipsed and a church of 8t Peter, the proposed 
patron of the new church there, was not to be the place of 
rest for St. Kyneburga. 

In Ou/nton's and Patrick's accov/nis of Ernulfus and De 
Sais and of the abbot Martin of Bee, and in what Patrick 
says of Caster and of the InqudsUion in 1125 there are 
sufficient materials for a separate volume but we have now 

o 2 
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selected enough therefrom and must move forward in our 
account of Burgh. 

According to the last-named historians it was about three 
years after the death of Ernulfus that another abbot who 
is called Henry cTAnjou came into possession of the abbey. 

The monstrous relations which follow the mention of his 
succession are quite a feature in this part of our history, and 
have made it almost incomprehensible: We are better 
prepared to arrive at the truth than Gunton and Patrick 
were. 

The account of abbot Henry in chapter XXXV. (the 
account which Patrick calls Hugo's) is nothing but a trans- 
lation from the part of the so-called saxon chronicle which 
Turicus wrote : a reference to the version of the story in that 
chapter might sufiSce without an extract from the chronicle 
but Turicus the inventor of this portion of it should be seen 
in the clearest light. 

It seems that after the death of Emulfas and until the 
abbot Henry came the prior Turicus who represented the 
sequestraior represented the ahbot also, and it was his special 
duty and business to take care not only of the monks but 
of the possessions of the church. 

Eeasons will appear why we should neither omit the 
accou/nt of the spectres in the chronicle nor that which Turicus 
gives of the abbot in his verses ; and when place is found for 
these in this chapter we may insert a few remarks. 

Extract from the chronicle. 

*'MCXXYII. Ne thinee man na sellice thset we soth 
seggen for hit waes ful cutli ofer call land that swa radlice 
swa Henri abbot thaer com, (thset wees thes Sunnendaeies 
thast man singath Exvrge quare 0, B) tha son thaer-aefter tha 
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sadgon and haerdon fela men feole hiintes bunten. Tha 
huntes wseron swarte and micele and ladlice, and here 
hundes ealle swarte and bradegede and ladb'ce, and hi 
ridone on swarte hors and on swarte bucces: Thes waes 
segon on the selve der-fald in tha tune on Burch and on 
ealle tha wudes tha wseron fram tha selva tnne to Stanforde ; 
and the muneces herdon tha horn blawen theet hi blewen 
on nihtes: Sothfeste men heom kepten on nihtes, sseidon 
thes the heom thuhte thset thser mihte wel ben abuton 
twenti othe thritti hom-blaweres : This wees sa^on and 
lierd fram thset he thider com eall that lenten-tid on an to 
Eastren : This wsbs his ingang ; of his utgang ne cunne we 
jett noht seggon : God sea we fore."* 

Extract from Hugo's history. 

" Eodem anno cum venisset ad Matiam visa sunt et audita 
monstra per totem quadragesim^m; et hoc noctHms et per 
sylvas et per plana a monasterio usque ad Stanford : nam 
visi sum,t quasi venatores cum cornibus et ca/n^ms sed omnes 



* A version in the english of to-day from Miss Gurney's translation of 
the chronicles. 

<* Let no man think lightly of the marvel that we are about to relate as 
a truth ; for it was full well known over all the country. It is this : That 
as soon as he came to Peterborough ; (it was on the Sunday when [they] 
sing Exurge quare o DominCy) several persons saw and heard many hunters 
hunting. These hunters were black and large and loathly; and their 
hounds were all black, with wide eyes and loathly ; and they rode on 
black horses and on black bucks. This was seen in the very deer park 
of the town of Peterborough and in all the woods from the same town to 
Stamford : and the monks heard the blast of the horns which they blew in 
the night : men of truth who kept in the night their watch on them said 
that there might well be about twenty or thirty homblowers. This was 
seen and heard from the time that the abbot came thither all that Lent 
until Easter : Such was his entra/nce ; of his exit we can say nothing yet, 
God knoweth it." 
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nigerrimi eromt et eqm eorvm et canes: Et aJiqui quasi 
mdos^ equUa/ntes et ocvlos grandes haheboMt: et erant quasi 
viginti aut triginta sirmii. Hoe non est falsum qvda plurimi 
veracissimi homines videnmty et audierunt comuar 

Extract from the verses of Turicus which contain the above 

story. 
" Puis vint un abW de Tauter par, nun Henri, 
E dist al rei mensunges, e si en ad menti; 
II dist ke il out^r guh'e^ sa abboie deguerpi' 
Pur CO ke il voleit aver, le abboie qui est ici : 
Mes li rei ses mensunges pas ne endi • 
Si lui dunad I'abboie de Burch, e le defi : — 
— En le primere an quant il esteit al muster * venu 
Si furent graunz musters^ oiz en nuz 
Par tut la quarfeme — (De nuz ne yue de tur) — 
Parmi les champs parmi les pres ; mut fu graunt hydur — 
De Burch deska Stanford en bois tut-entur ; ' 
Si esteient tuz uers, e alouent cum venurs 
Od neirs chens e od comes ; e ourent graunz ouz ; 
E esteient XX ensemble u XXX u X e VIII. :— 
E en graunt angoisse furent le moines de Burch. 
E li avaun-dist abbes quant al abboie vint 
Oil le^ receit v aunz, e par saboidie le tint, 
— Puis, s'aparcut le rei de boidif le abb^ 
De voider sa tere li ad cumaund^, 
E il s'en departat, dolent e curc^." 



It is doubtful if De Caux's work is entire where it is said 
that the abbey was given to Henry in answer to his prayers ; 
I suppose De Caux had read, and that he believed a part at 
least of what Turicus wrote. 



* Dr. Gibson translates the hucces of the chronicle cervi (deer) but 
Hugo, kids — ^oats : It is the hunters in Hugo who were all eyes, (not the 
dogs), 

2 had really and truly resigned bis abbey abroad. ' ^[^ ^q^ question ? 

• monastery. * monsters. ** entours. ' the abbey. 
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And now again we may take into account a point which 
has been overlooked: This ahhot %vas a pried not a 
monk. 

There is sufficient reason to beUeve he was frequently 
absent from Burgh whilst Turicus notwithstanding his delin- 
quencies was maintained at Burgh in full authority: he 
governed the monks without control until the abbot Martin 
came, and we read that he was still the prior and in com- 
mand until some time after Martin returned from Bome. But 
Henry was a formidable person until he could be got to 
resign : It is clear that Turicus thought so, whose object it 
was to make the abbot odious : The chronicle and the verses 
were both written for that purpose. 

When Turicus reprobates this abbot it is sometimes by the 
name of the ahbot of St. Jean d'Angeli^ more commonly by 
that of Henry dJAnjou and sometimes Henry of Poitou, — 
very seldom as the ahbot of Bv/rgh because he always hoped 
to get rid of him and to be installed as the abbot in his 
stead. 

In the chronicles Turicus wrote he introduces this ahbot in 
1123, (in the lifetime of Ernulfus,) by the name of UAnjou: 
We might suppose he fabricated chronicles at his leisure and 
that he knew Henry was likely to come after the then abbot's 
death. 

We shall have occasion to show hereafter that the real 
name of the successor of Ernulfus was Henry of Poitou. 
Turicus thought fit to call him cCAnjou but not, I suppose, 
out of compliment to the king. 

There is next a complaint, in the year 1127, that this 
nephew of the king who between the previous christmas and 
candlemas had meanly begged and got the ahbey VHis now crnne, 
and was living like a drone in a hive, eating up and wasting like 
a drone aU that the bees brought in ; and he is again reproached 
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in Uke manner in 1128 : The way in which the monastery 
is prayed for in this instance indicates that the writer was 
not there in 1128 : Ood almighty have m^ey on that wretched 
plaee. In the records of the events of 1130 it is said, " This 
year after easier the abbot Henry WAngdi came to Bv/rgh 
and said'' &a; and ending with another prayer — Ood al- 
mighty tv/rn away evU designs. 

At the end of the article for 1131, after mention that the 
abbot went to France and stayed there more than a year we 
have this impiety: " Christ intercede for the wretched m^nJcs 
of Burgh and for that wretched place; it needs Christ's help 
now and all christian peoples." 

The following extraordinary passage appears in the record 
for next year. 

" MCXXXTL The abbot came again and accused the monies 
to the king (he wanted to make the monastery subject to 
Cluny),* — so that the king who was well-nigh befooled sent 
for the monks, but through god's mercy and the bishops 
of Salisbury and Lincoln the king came to know the abbot's 
deceit: But even then and when he could do nothing else 
he would that his nephew should be the abbot of Burgh but 
Christ would not and the king gave the abbey to a prior 
of St. Neot's — Martin was his name*' &c. 



Patrick inserts a passage from his Eugo in which it is 
said that the king sent for the monks to Brampton, and what 
followed: It is probable considering the particulars we 
collect that Turicus had endeavoured to convey the remains 
of St. Alban into Hertfordshire ; and, whether the bishops 

* The repeated allusions to a subjection of the abbey to the ahhot of 
Cluny suggests quite another idea ; that the subjection to the Canterbury 
archbishops was not yet perfect. 
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who are named loere cognizant of such attempts or not the 
monks were, and it was they who made a complaint against 
Turuyiis in the king's court at Northampton. We are 
invited to believe that the bishops were privy to the 
offence (whatever it was) and that they defeated the ends 
of justice, but as there is evident falsehood in the story that 
part of it may be disbelieved. 

Turicus falsified the charters and records of the church 
at Burgh, — was that the offence ? 

It is to be seen in any case that wickedness of some kind 
had been attempted in the monastery and was detected, and 
that the offender or offenders had been called into court 
and accused and preparations made for the investigation 
of the truth : What would be the effect? 

Notwithstanding what is said to the contrary something 
like justice was done ; We may understand that the charters 
and records were placed for the present in safer custody and 
the relics never touched again until abbot Martin's time. 

And, notwithstanding what is said of the end of abbot 
Henry's reign at Burgh he was not expelled. It is however, 
likely enough that the king, though he saw no signs of un- 
worthiness in the abbot was satisfied that he was out of 
his element at Burgh, and the abbot would be willing to 
withdraw. 

The account in Hv^o is that **the abbot had another 
shift ; that he endeavoured to get his nephew Gerard made 
abbot so that what mischief he could not do himself his 
nephew might do for him." 

It will be seen that this is a part of Hugo which was 
written by Twricus : We may believe that Gerard was like 
Turicus, a secular person competent to hold lands and that 
the abbot wished to provide for him : What he seems to have 
done is this he gave the nephew a lease of certain lands 
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which the church still held m demesne — or as we say in 
hand ; (lands not held by the knights of the church.) 

Gerard by the name of Oeroldus appears as one of the 
tenants in the first charter of Eugenius, that which is printed 
in Giinton — 

"In Muscham; Tenementum Oeroldi'^ 



Further observations upon what is said of the abbot Henry 
in the Burgh histories. 



To begin with Hugo's version of the story of the spectres^ — 
it seems that he adopted it with a reasonable doubt that it 
was true: It was accepted hecause a number of truthful 
men had heard the noise of the dogs and horns and had 
seen the dogs and the hunters, the horses and the goats: 
Hugo says hardly so much as Turicus though he was 
instructed to write as Turicus had written. 

I may borrow something here from a sketch I have in hand 
of certain particulars and events in the life of Turicus ; it 
will connect unconnected parts of the present work. 

It has been said that Tv/ricus was stiU the prior at Burgh 
after the death of Ernulfus ; I suppose it was then he em- 
ployed himself (it is hardly likely he would do much in that 
way before) in altering the charters and records of the 
monastery and the contents of the manuscript histories in 
the library : Materials for further remarks on this part of our 
subject may be found in the chronicles and in parts of 
Hugo's history which are attributable to Turicus : It may 
be seen in the foregoing extracts from the chronicles that 
some of them were written when Turicus was not at Burgh ; 
for instance in the words thai; monastery and those monks, 
(not this^ and owrs) : It is po$sible that parts were written 
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at Churchjield and that he took up his abode in 1127 at 
that place (which was afterwards his) when the abbot endea- 
voured to dispense with his services at Burgh : he was never 
long away from Burgh in that abbot's time. 

The chronicle for the year 1127 records that the ahhot 
was come, — and with him the monstrous spectacle, and ends 
with a God knows when he wiU go. 

It is said that some of the people at Burgh saw the 
sight and heard the noises of which the author and Hugo 
speak. It is observable that Hugo does not include himself 
amongst the truthful people who saw and heard nor any 
of the monks; and as he does not say they did they 
did not ; 

This story in prose and verse with the collateral history 
shows something of the movements of Turicus towards the 
end of abbot Henry's time ; it was possibly Turicus himself 
who was expelled, and expelled more than once. With 
Martin's help however (that treasurer of the bishop of Lincoln 
and the next ahbot) and partly by means of lawsuits the abbot 
Henry was gotten rid of in 1132 : The joy with which Turicus 
saw the last of him is apparent in the last lines of the verses. 

Turicus was then again for a short time the lord and 
master at Burgh: appearances' indicate that the history 
was then continued which Sugo had begun to write in the 
time ofErnvlfus — a portion wherein the before mentioned 
chronicles are followed throughout : but it may be seen in 
the few differences that Hugo did not perfectly understand 
the chronicles, — and in the verses that Turicus when he com- 
pleted that metrical history adopted Hugo's version ; The 
lines descriptive of the hunters agree better with the history 
in latin than with the chronicles. 

Another word remains to be said of the abbot Henry and 
the end of his reign : 
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Hugo in his account of the abbot in our chapter XXXV. 
is less vituperative than Turicus: We begin to disbelieve 
much of what is said in the history which passes for his and 
to doubt whether it was he who imported certdn particulars 
from the prior's accounts or whether the prior wrote a great 
deal of thai history : 

Notwithstanding what is said of the abbot Henry he was 
a good and an honourable man : We ought to believe he 
was unwilling to accept the hinges gift and that he resigned 
it either without or against the king's consent. 

The monastery still possessed or was supposed to possess 
8t AJban's remains; — so much dud enshrined in the church. 

The coming of the abbot Henry not only displeased, it 
disconcerted Turicus and the cause which he had been 
placed at Burgh to serve. 

During the interval between the death of Ernvlfus and 
vmM the abbot came Turicus the prior was the master at 
Burgh and it cannot but be seen that so long as he com- 
manded there visits to that shrine were discountenanced: Let 
it be remembered that the contents of St. Kyneburga's 
tomb had been brought from Caster in the time of Ernulfus ; 
an altar had been now set up in the church at Burgh 
which was thought to contain the ashes of king Penda's 
daughter. 

We believe that was an article of faith in which there 
was no delusion and that it was expected St. Kyneburga 
would supplant St. Alban at* Burgh ; the devout were invited 
(and in some way disgraced if they refused to come) to honour 
the newly imported treasure ; that is to say, if they persisted 
and continued to prefer the martyr's altar to the queen's : 
and meantime all kinds of devices were resorted to, to make 
and establish that reputation of St. Alban in Hertfordshire 
which was thus undermined at Burgh. 
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When the abbot Henry came matters were reversed : There 
is no reason to doubt that dishonesty was then for a while 
defeated and those conspiracies checked : what we read of the 
accusation in the king's court must be some evidence of this, 
and the prior's authority began to decline. If we believe 
that the abbot tvere a drone and did nothing, then the 
monks were the accusers: It is manifest that Turicus 
was arrested in his course. The m^onJcs now possessed of 
greater liberty under the government of an abbot remem- 
bered the ancient service for St. Alban's day; That service, 
peculiar to the church at Burgh would be revived in the 
martyr's proper monastery and the altar which was honoured 
with his name in the church which Lanfranc had built must 
have suffered an eclipse. 

The wonder is that the monastery was not onee more 
burnt after 1116 but the wonder ceases when we remember 
the particulars of the contest between this church and the 
church at Canterbury in 1117: The schemes in the time 
of Emulfus were then brought before the roman court and 
made manifest ; The particulars would most likely be regis- 
tered and another fire at Burgh would have been impolitic, 

K the preservation of the church at Burgh cannot 
be otherwise accounted for let us remark that it had 
other friends besides the hing ; friends in many eminent 
normans. 

The military tenants (with all their vices) were moved by 
the aflfectious which move men now, — ^their wives and 
children rested at Burgh : at the time of the death of the 
third archbishop there were cousins of Toroldus still living 
and their brothers, sons and nephews were the lords of the 
villages round Burgh. The monastery was their school also 
as well as their church, and they would not fail to trace 
any such mischief to the right source. 
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These observations must end in a soiuiion and the only 
intelligible solution of the mystery of the hunters in the 
woods at Burgh : That was a device intended to frighten the 
multitude when nothing else would put a stop to their visits to 
the true shrine and tomb of St. Alban : Such gross attempts to 
terrify women and children could not answer for ever, and 
when Martm was made abbot men were beginning again to 
carry their sins to Burgh, but according to the verses in 
p. 136, the monks themselves, like children, were at one time 
affrighted and fled. 



Bonus eleemosynator onmibus didms fuit; This is what 
Hugo well remembers of the abbot Henry : The poor monk 
appreciated that quality which is known by the name of an 
open hand; he knew the abbot was nudigned and he 
could not for the life of him but bring his kindly charity to 
the surface, to be added incongruous as it was, to what 
Turicus had said. 

This commendation was no doubt merited and it nullifies 
half the charges against the abbot Henry: We ought to 
believe he had many other good qualities besides, and we 
may believe also that he had imbibed, and with reason, a 
natural resentment of the arrogance and injustice of the 
archbishops : (I have much more to say on this subject but 
it is not pertinent to an account of Burgh.) The king was 
perplexed : he was less able to contend with the instruments 
of the archbishops than with the archbishops themselves; and 
he thought, perhaps, a priest of his nephew's age and who 
had some knowledge of church matters was more competent 
than he really was. 

The buildings left wnfinished by Ernvlfus did not progress 
under the abbot Henry. The verses of Turicus tell us (in 
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eflfect) that votaries were almost forbidden to come to Burgh 
in his time: all the rents which could be collected were 
impounded by the archdeacon Waiter and, if it were not so 
Hugo seems to say that the abbot's money was expended 
in gifts to the naked and hungry the impotent and the sick : 
Add another reason to these ; The abbot was thwarted in all 
he did. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

DEATH OF KING HENRY — HIS PORTRAIT DRAWN BY MALMES- 

BURY — Hugo's mention of the archbishops elfric, 

KINSINUS AND WULSTAN — THE PRIOR ERWINUS MISTAKEN 
FOR THE ABBOT KINSINUS — FURTHER MENTION OF THE 
MONASTERY — JOHN CHAMBERS, THE LAST OF THE ABBOTS 
— FURTHER MENTION OF THE MONASTERY AT PEYKIRK — 
COTTERSTOCK — KINGSBURY, NOW BURGHBURY. 

Hugo makes particular mention of the grief of the people at 
Burgh when king Henry died (in December 1135) : This 
event was a real disaster for the church at Burgh, king 
Stephen had no leisure to do justice between rival churches. 
It has been shown that in 1131 the abbey was still in debt 
to the extent of £116 128. It was not ffiven to Martin 
it was sold. It would not he given to him in king Henry's 
time nor sold to Walter the archdeacon but to another oflScer 
of the bishop of Lincoln ; and he really a servant of the 
archbishops, began to betray the interests of the church and 
his own people when he became the abbot : There is a hoh 
of a sale and purchase in what Hugo says of the waste and 
sacrifice of the abbey property as soon as Martin came. 

The price was to be paid and much more also ; whatever 
was wanted to gratify the monks of Christ-church. 
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We propose to devote the first part of this chapter to the 
mention of a few particulars of the deceased king ; and the 
rest to other matters in our history which have not been 
mentioned before. 

Mahnesbury who had known in his earlier years the person 
of the king who was so good to Ernulfus has left us his 
portrait, and here it is : 

'^ Henry though he was too tall to be reckoned under- 
sized could not be called a tail man : his hair was black and 
very thick about the forehead ; his eyes soft and pleasing ; 
his chest broad, and his body fleshy. He was naturally full 
of fun, and could relax in a minute : was always ready with 
some joke in the midst of business but could as quickly be 
serious again : He did not wish to be thought a warrior or 
a hero, he made light of military glory ; he remembered the 
saying of Sdpio Africanus, — My mother hr ought a waster 
into the world, not a soldier. 

*• But in wisdom he was second to none of our modem 
kings; I might almost say he was superior to all his pre- 
decessors in England. It was in the council chamber rather 
than ly the sword that he gained his ends: He conquered 
entirely without hloodshed if he could, if not, with as little as 



I suppose the above was written before the death of prince 
William. 



Let us return to times before we had either a MaJm^sbury 
for an historian or norman kings (kings who were some- 
times at war with and sometimes misled by norman arch- 
bishops) to the times of Mfric and Kinsinus, 

Gunton and Patrick agreed that both Kinsinus and Elfric 
were monks of the church at Burgh : The St. Alban's history 
shows it was so, and the writer of the history called Hugos 

VOL. TII. p 
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knew that nohUd they were a/rchbishops they were also cHibots 
of and resident in this moncustery. It will be remembered 
that Kinsinus succeeded Elfric in the a/rchhishoprich of York. 

In his mention of these archbishops Hugo mourns over 
the loss of certain articles of church plate and vestments 
which Elfric left to the monks. 

"Elfric the archbishop of York gave a decorated alb of 
purple^ and two tippets of the finest possible materials^ and 
stoles and a white dalmatic ^ also an altar with relics beau- 
tifully gilded and decorated/ and three palls and two great 
silver chandeliers* which were afterwards stolen, and his 
staflf:* These were all of the best; all these and many other 
things this archbishop gave and his body also and there'' he 
rests. This archbishop who was once a monk here lived in 
the greatest abstinence and most saintly, so that when the 
clergy and the family® feasted splendidly every day and 
abundantly he sustained his life with coarser, even barley 
bread' and much more common meat and drink. 

" In Lent when he went from place to place he always 
went on foot and sometimes barefoot ; and then he preached 
and distributed alms: He htui such a contempt for vain glory 
that he travelled by night in preference to daylight, and at 
last he ended a life of good works in peace." 

Of Ki/nsinus he says, " he gave to the ahbey a hook of the 

^ cdba parata : (The norman monks of Burgh spoke good french.) 

* cappas optimas. 

3 Hugo mentions Elfric's rohes again, and their splendid appearance 
when they were exhibited ; (spread out when the church was dressed). 

* optime cum auro paratum. This must have been an altar raised to 
St. Alban. 

« candelabra, • haculum, 

' Not here : Hugo^s history was not wholly written in the monastery. 

^ The officers and monks of the place and the servants ? 

' grossiore pane vd ordeaceo. 
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gospels beaiiiifuUy ffUded a/nd omamentedy valued at 300 pounds 
a/nd the village of TinweU^ 

After the above Hugo mentions the archbishop Wvlstan :* 

" And I have yet to mention archbishop Wulstan, who gave 
his body to be buried here and all he had but he went after- 
wards to places in which saints were buried, fell sick at Ely 
and died and was buried there." 

And in another passage he has presorted the following 
account of Elfric under his falsified names of Kenulfus 
and Elsinus : 

*^ The abbot Kenulfus was a jewel, and an example as well 
in religious as in secrular matters : It is not for an ordinary 
person like myself to describe with what diligence and per- 
severance and bow well he governed in the pastoral office 
after he was ordained an abbot; How gentle and placid 
and humble he was, but still watchful towards his flock; 
With what care he corrected manuscripts ; How sweetly he 
instructed as well the people belonging to the monastery as 
those who visited the place ; and how much he was beloved 
both by god and men : He surrounded the monastery with 
a wall and encreased the property of the church. 

'^ Bishops canons and monks came daily " \guotidie'\ " and 
the rich and the poor, as well from the neighbourhood as 
from distant parts, to see and hear and learn of him like as 
men did of old to hear the wisdom of Solomon : 

*' In the fourteenth year after he came to Burgh Kenulfus 
having been elected bfehop of Winchester was snatched 
away: his successor in the government of this monastery 
was Msmus, a man of equal sagacity and equal strength of 
mind; the whole congregation with one voice elected and 
required that he should be made the next abbot. 

* Wulstan was one of the executors named in Elfric's will. 

P 2 
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*< Elsinus governed the said church 50 years ; He was also 
three years with queen Emma in Normandy ; he deserved 
her favor and king Ethelred's.** 

The above extracts testify that Hugo did not take much 
pains to conceal the truth : As the real Eenulfus (the Crow- 
land abbot) was made a bishop of Winchester in 1005 we 
reckon that Elfric came into the monastery at Burgh in the 
year 991, (about 14 years before that time.) 

It is said that some of ElMc's gifts to the church had been 
stolen, — This is an allusion to the theft in the abbot Godric's 
time. Hugo was not brought into the monastery till the time 
of Emulfus, but I suppose the vestments of which he speaks 
were amongst the decorations of the church in his time. The 
particulars related of Elfiic and Kinsinus seem to have been 
taken from that work of Effdrio of whose writings a good 
deal of use was made in the Crowland and St. Alban's 
histories. The calculation attributable to Egebic from 
which we learn that Elfric had been 14 years in the monastery 
when Kenulfus was made a bishop of Winchester is of value 
as a date in Elfric s life. 

It was proposed in our 20th chapter to reserve further 
particulars of EUric and the subsequent pre-norman abbots, 
with a condition that short notices of him and them might 
be introduced here and there in the course of the work in 
hand : One of those subsequent abbots who has the name of 
Erwinm is mentioned in the 80th chapter as the abhot of 
Burgh after Elsinus (Elfric) and hefore Leofric ; he is passed 
with but little notice in the Burgh history but must be men- 
tioned here. 

Gunton and Patrick's work is in the main a history of 
Burgh with the real names of the abbots : The St. Alban's 
history is a work of quite a diflferent kind. The extracts 
therefrom in our 15th chapter show perversions which differ 
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in kind from those in the Burgh histories. Whm Eldvlfus 
died in 1003 he was succeeded by our Elfrie who was the 
abbot till his death in 105^, and the next dbhot was Kin- 
sinus. Kinsinus is hardly distinguishable from some of the 
impersonations of the successor ofElduLfus in the St Alban's 
history, and in that history he is made to give place to the 
TJlfus and the TRfa who represent Brand the successor of the 
abbot Leofric. 

It is said that before the election of an abbot who must 
have been Kinsinus the abbey had no abbot for a year but 
that after a contest in the monastery which was quieted by 
cohabitant bishops the prior was elected: The cohabitant 
bishops were Leofmnus, Egelric, Leofric and possibly WvJstan 
of Worcester, and the abbot elected was Kinsinus. 

These are statements as to Kinsinus in the St. Alban's 
history ; in the Burgh history there is still less of the truth 
or rather a singular perversion which Gunton and Patrick did 
not detect : They entirely mistook the person of the inter- 
mediate abbot between Elfrie and Leofric : The St. Alban's 
history was built upon that of Burgh and we see that Kinsinus 
was not overlooked in Burgh history as Patrick supposed. 

We have now to speak of another spurious abbot in the 
last named (the Burgh) history. An unreal person — ^the last 
I have found; the mistake about to be mentioned had 
nearly escaped my notice, it is this; there was no abbot 
Erwinus. There is some excuse for the absence of suspicion 
in this case — ^There was an Erwinus in the church at Burgh 
in the time of Elfrie and Kinsinus ; he was the Ervenius 
whom Mdlmesbu/ry mentions as the writing master when Wul- 
stan,* (made a bishop of Worcester in 1046) was a schoolboy 

♦ Patrick (page 259), copying from Malmesbury^s life cf WuUtan says, 
that Wulstan when a boy was first at school at Evesham and was sent to 
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at Burgh ; and this is a particular of which there is other 
and better evidence. 

In the course of my reading at the British Museum before 
the year 1830 I found in one of Elfnc's pieces something 
like an order that the young people in the school should say 
" Erwin prauosl " (prior) and " Wulfstan eantor " (chanter) 
and ** Leofric did " (child) : I do not remember in which 
library the volume was and have lately endeavoured but 
have not been able to find it again, but my memory does not 
deceive me as to the words above. 

There is also mention in the Ingvlfus as well as in pas- 
sages in Be Cauoa of an abbot ErwimAs of Burgh, and the 
anniversary day of the Imrial of the abbot Erwinus {in May, 
and spelt Arewynus) is inserted in the Burgh kalendar. 
Possessed of the notion that Erwinus, the schoolmaster, was 
afterwards the abbot I implicitly believed the Burgh history 
to that effect, and that what Gunton and Patrick had col- 
lected and transmitted was so far true; But statements in the 
St Alban's history have disturbed that belief and served to 
rectify the mistake. I have known for a long time that the 
name of Erwinus appears also in the Worcester obituary and 
could not very well account for it ; (that obituary is in several 
particulars of doubtful authority) ; But now I suppose that 
Erwinus went with Wulstan when Wulstan left Burgh ; that 
he became an officer in the monastery at Worcester ; and 



be finished at Burgh, after which he went (still very young) from Burgh 
to his parents and became a monk at Worcester, where he was for some time 
afterwards the master of the boys, then the chanter, then the sacrist and 
afterwards the prior ; and that in the year 1062 his uncle the archbishop 
Eldred made him the bishop of Worcester against his will. 

There was no such a prior in the church at Worcester and Wulstan was 
no doubt a resident at Burgh till after the death of Canutus : but our 
present business is to show what may be collected of Ertvinm at Burgh. 
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that he died at Worcester. A rectification of the above par- 
ticular has introduced several others in my work. 

The following passage in the chronicle once kept at 
Burgh (that called Laud^s copy) is carrupt in the part which 
begins next after the word Bv/rh and ends with the letters 
dbb. : The date may not be false but there was an excision 
of the name of Kinsinus as Mfrics successor and a very care- 
less substitution of the name of Arnwi for Erwinus, 

" MXLII. On this ilcan time forthferde MLf, abhot of Burh 
and man ceas tha Arnwi munec to abb ; forthan the he wses 
sun/the god-man and swythe hUehwU ;" 

It seems that the name of the abbot only in the following 
passage is false ; neither the date^ nor the length of the abbot's 
life in retirement. 

"MLII. On this ylcan tymefor-Iet Arnwi, abbot of Burh, 
his abbotrtce be his halre life and geaf hit Leofric mv/nec be 
thes cynges leafe and be thsere mv/neces: and se abbot Arnwi 
lifode syththon viii wintre!'* 

This norman modification of the truth was the work of 
Turicus for it appears to much the same effect in his verses. 

" Aernwy le simple — 

" VIII auns devaunt sa mort le aboie ad lass^ : « 

" En sun liu est Leuriz choisi k ftbW." 

And Turicus must have written, or dictated the part of 
Hugo's history which we are about to insert in the original 
latin. 

Hugo was fairly obedient but he did not always confine 
himself to prescribed dates. 

"ML VII. Ernwinus in prosperitate vitse susb voluntari6 
dimisit abbatiam suam viii postea feliciter vivens annos : 



♦ Here we learn that the copy Laud is a copy ; not an originqil record of 
the church at Burgh. 
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et electus est pro eo cum consensu regis et ipsius ad ipsam 
ecclesiam regendam k tota congregatione pvlcherrimus mono- 
chorvm Hob et decus abl>atum Leuricus monachus," &c. 

Kinsinus who, according to the St. Alban's liistory had to 
wait for his election, was probably a man who had no ill- 
humours about him, and therefore the character hilehwU. 
Gunton understood from his copy of Whittlesea that this 
abbot (his Erwinus,) was made abbot in 1055 and resigned 
when he had heen abbot for eight years ; resigned for the sake 
of peace and quiet, though he was in good health. 

Patrick intending to correct Gunton's reckoning, calculates 
that Erwinus was an abbot for two years only and resigned 
in 1057 ; and that he then lived eight years in retirement. 
Hugo mentions, however, that king William came in Leo- 
fric's 11th year, and Leofric was elected in that case between 
Oct. 1054 and Oct. 1055. 

It has just been said that Malmesbury speaks of Erwinus 
in his life of WuJstcm ; and as it is in a story of the time 
when Wulstan, who was bom in 1008, was a schoolboy it 
seems that Erwinus was the schoolmaster at Burgh after the 
danes had driven Elfric and the monks from the abbey in 
1013, and after they had returned. 

According to the Durham history the abbey was peopled 
again in 1020, at which time Wulstan was about twelve ; and 
Malmesbury ignoring the then abbot, Elfric, says of him 
that he was educated at Burgh under a doctor of the name 
of Ervenius. (It is afterwards said that the master was 
very unkind, but the particulars need not be mentioned 
here.) 

According to the Burgh calendar Erwinus was hwried on a 
30th of May ; it might be so but he was buried at Worcester : 
Wulstan s chronicle says of Kinsinus as an archbishop that he 
was buried at Burgh on the 21st of December 1059. 
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A word on the subject of the elections of the ahbots Kinsinus 
and Leofric : 

Matthew Paris who meami to be obscure made many mis- 
takes : — Kinsinus, the abbot elected after Elfric's death, was 
not then the prior : There were two factions in the monastery ; 
the one headed by Leofric then the prior, and his was, it 
seems, the stronger party ; the other by Brand the Dane^ 
described first as the prior Vina and later as the abbot 
Frederick : The parties could not agree and the monk Kifir 
sinus was chosen. 

It was Ulna (Brand) who procured an abbot's funeral for 
Elfric, though he had renounced his authority and died out 
of the monastery : It seems that objections were made to the 
giving this abbot the funeral of an abbot : He had oflfended 
the monks ; he had administered absolution at Peykirk and 
perhaps the sacraments of the altar also : 

Kinsinus resigned at the end of two. years and then, after a 
year's vacancy and by the influence of the bishops in the 
house, Leofric was imanimoudy chosen, and Brand succeeded 
as the prior. 

SuflBcient is said in the St. Alban's history of the abbot 
Vlsinvs and the priors Uln/us and Ulna to show that there 
was but one abbot between Elfric and Leofric, and he was 
the abbot Kinsinus. According to the mutilated chronicle 
Elfric gave up the command at Burgh in 1042, some years 
before he went into the hermitage. It was in the June of 
that year that Hardicaautus died and Edward was chosen for 
king; it seems, therefore, that there was a kind of inter- 
regnum at Burgh till Elfric's death, after which event Kin- 
sinus was elected. 

These particulars seem sufficiently plain. 

Elfric died in January 105J when Kinsinus succeeded 
and was abbot two years, till the beginning of 105| : Thefi 
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there was a yacancy for a year, till 1055, and Leofric was 
elected in 1055. 

Hugo's reckoning that king William (who came in Oc- 
tober 1066) came in Leofric's eleventh year if not exact is 
as near as we could expect. 

Something remains to he said of the abbot Kinsinus. 

Both Gtmton and Patrick (to copy from Patrick who is 
more explicit than Gunton) thought with their authors that 
their abbot Erwinus was unwise iecause ^'he gave away a 
royal viUa called Holneie which belonged to St Peter as the 
writings of the church testify ;" 

According to the story Kinsinus parted with a royal pro- 
perty for what seems to be but a selfish reason : It was out of 
his way to go through Holneie to a place he was accustomed 
to visit and therefore he gave it away for Stokes, because it 
was nearer to go through Stokes : 

This story, as it is told in the work we call Hugo's, does not 
seem to be true : Let us refer to what our 20th chapter says 
of Peykirk and to what is said of Elfric in the St. Alban's 
history. 

I supposed the royal villa which was given away might be 
the royal city Caster till I saw that Caster was still a city, 
not a village, when Kinsinus was the abbot : and then Caster 
gave place to Kingsbu/ry ; but then the mention of Skfarm the 
nearest way to which was through Stokes, became a diflBculty. 

Was there a connection between Stokes and Peykirk f The 
passage in Hugo is more than usually obscure. 

According to the Ingulf us the abbots of Burgh in the time of 
the danish kings sued Wulfgatus, the Peykirk Mot, at law 
and obtained possession of his church: The St. Alban's 
history seemed to indicate that this church was the hermitage 
of St Germanus ; and other history, that after possession was 
obtained the place was repaired and made inhabitable ; that 
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Elfric when he was old retired thereto, and that he only left 
it when he was brought away to be buried at Burgh. The 
labyrinth into which we had been led became less intricate ; 
and in the end, the mention of the farm and of the abdication 
of Kinsinus after a short reign, made the matter clear : What 
is said of the Burgh ahhot Erwinvs and his improvident exchange 
was connected with the hermitage in the St. Alban's history. 

The nonnans wrote history in their own way ; and it is not 
too much to suppose that the tale in the Ingulfus of the little 
monastery at Peykirk is but an enlargement of that of the 
hermitage and oratory which St. Germanus built and wherein 
he expected visits from the heathen people of Caster. 

The site of his garden when the tale of the hermitage was 
written was in a dreary solitude, — a large uninhabited plain : 
This agrees with the sit« whereon Peykirk stands. 

Amongst the many falsehoods which the Ingulfus relates 
all the particulars of the loss of the religious 'house at Pey- 
kirk may not be questionable : It is said that Wulfgatus had 
unwisely demolished the original building and built another 
near the same spot ; that he was therefore dispossessed by the 
abbots of Burgh ; aU the possessions of the monies of PeyJcirk 
reclaimed, the mmks dispersed, and the hoitse itself became a 
thing of the past It is not unlikely that the last-mentioned 
statements are parts of one and the same design : 

The compilers of the Crowland history endeavoured to 
obliterate the name of St. Grermanus in the locality of Burgh, 
as well as Elfric's. 

The whole of the history of Peykirk is obscure but much 
of the Crowland history is true. 

The site of the oratory of St. Germanus stood within the 
limits of Wulfhere's grant to the abbey at Burgh, and the 
pre-norman abbots of Burgh may have recovered the spot, 
much as the Crowland history relates. 
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Further words on this subject are useless ; but is there any 
truth in an inference about to be proposed namely, that there 
is gro98 falsehood in what is said of Kinsinus in this case ? 

Holneie was our Bwrghbury (once Kingsbwry) ; — and the 
nearer road from Burgh to the farm (in other words to Pey- 
kirk) was not the road through Stokes, but the road through 
the royal property, Kingsbv/ry. 

Let us look again at the reason why Kinsinus gave away 
that viUafor a place in the neighbourhood, called Stokes : 

If there were a place called Stokes through which the 
abbot would be likely to go in the way to a farm the where- 
abouts of which is not mentioned, the case may perhaps, be 
understood. 

There are other Stokes in the neighbourhood though 
no such place is now known as the Stokes which is here 
described, nor any villa of Holneie ; Where the Stokes of 
the Burgh history was may be ascertained. 

In the doomsday hook Caster is described as within the 
hundred of Stoke — (written Stoche); and I suppose Stoke 
hundred was anciently one of the hu/ndreds of Nassdbu/rgh. 

In Ellis's introduction to that book, the doomsday look, 
(i. 184) there is a copy of an ancient leiger hook (as it is 
called) in the saxon letter and tongue, described ns formerly 
belonging to the ahhey at Burgh; This book contains the 
names of all the hundreds in the county one of which 
hundreds is called Egelwearthesle * hundred. 

Amongst the lands of the abbot of Burgh in the afore- 
said doomsday book there are lands in EgeJsworde in Stoche 
hundred ; There is no mention of Peykirk but Olinton {next 
Peykirk) seems to be in Stoche hundred. 



♦ Aylesworth is a hamlet in Caster : Caster itself was visibly eclipsed 
in 1086. 
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I can make no nearer approach to the locality of Stokes 
(if it be not a name given by the normans to Caster and 
Aylesworth and it seems not) than Codesfoche, now Cotter- 
stock : The name Codestoche is aJso the name of one of the 
ancient hundreds* in this county; I must believe until I 
hear to the contrary that the Stokes mentioned in Hugo is 
Cotterstockj a village about ten miles from Burgh but not in 
the direction of Peyldrk. 

It is certain that Cotterstock was Stokes : Kingsbury, just 
outside the abbey gate, was not given away because it was 
out of the road from Burgh to Peykirk. The next question 
is what was the origin of the falsehood ? 

It was Timevs who wrote that part of our Hugo (the story 
of Erwirms) and I suppose the question may be answered 
thus: 

After the fire in August 1116 Turicus, relying on the 
means and the arts of Eadulfiis believed the mischief would 
never be repaired or, that if a new monastery were huitt it 
would be at Caster : he understood the church at Caster was 
to be part of a monastery dedicated to St. Peter and that he 
should be the aibbot. 

Turicus was disappointed : Burgh was rebuilt and retained 
by Emulfus, and the abbot Henry succeeded Emulfus. 

The vanity of Turicus extended to this: he thought until 
the abbot Henry came that he himself was or was soon to be 
one of the mccessors of the ahhot Sexulfus ; and that the site 
of Caster church would in after times be mistaken for the 
abbey and church of Wulfhere. 

Malmesbury says of Emulfus, after reference to the dis- 

♦ A hundred means (according to our Trickingham) a hundred viUce ; 
There were formerly so many hundreds in this county that I suppose this 
was a mistake. 
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cavery of the remains of Verulam that he was about to re- 
store — reficere — everyfhmg which the fire had conmmed ; (that 
is to say, which an imaginary fire at Caster had consumed, 
not the fire at Burgh :) Tnricus and Malmesbury conspired. 

To go through Holneie therefore, — (KingBbim/)^^y^QS the 
direct road from Burgh to Peykirk but not in the road to 
Caster or Cotterstoeh. In 1133 Turicus was (he owner of 
Chv/rchfisld and he wrote history at Churchfield. 

Before we follow the successors of ErnuKus we may show 
something more of Turicus, wherein he and what is said of 
Kinsinus the Erwinus of the historians of Burgh may be 
the better understood. 

The story of the exchange of Hdneie for Stakes is aU a 
fiction ; a laboured invention from which it was to appear that 
the site of Wulfhere's monastery was not at Burgh but some- 
where in the neighbourhood : Stokes was not a possession of the 
monks of Burgh till after Martin returned from Eome in 1146. 

The connection of Burgh with Kingsbury was to he hroJcen. 

Burgh would, if possible, have been removed into Hert- 
fordshire; This is so dear that the name of Petrusburgh im- 
posed upon Burgh in norman times has at last persuaded me 
that in Elfric*s time the name of the place became St. 
Albans ; and that St. Albans continued to be the popular 
name until 1238, the time of the rededication mentioned by 
Matthew Paris. 

Let us be explicit : A wall ImU round a community of bene- 
dictines was a maiier of course, and that the house had 
thence the name of Bv/rgh is only what Malmesbury and the 
monks at Canterbu^ chose to infer; this was o. forced, not 
a naiurod, inference but was so forcibly imposed that after a 
time it was accepted. 

We have seen that in the lifetime of Elduifus Elfric bought 
Kingsbury ; not for the aibbey he held it in his own right. 
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The chronicleB so often quoted say that in 1043 when 
Edward the son of Ethelred came to the throne and earl 
Godwin was all powerful, the queen dowager (the widow of 
Ethelred and Canutus) was stripped of all she had, as was 
Elfrie who was supposed to be her adviser and counsellor ; 
he was then the chancellor also and nearly ninety years 
of aga 

The queen's fate is commiserated in the chronicle, but 
these are particulars more proper to the biography, the work 
which was my original design ; it is now enough to mention 
that the confiscation in 1043 was complete. 

I suppose Kingsbury was sold in or soon after 1043 ; that 
before Elfric's death it came into the possession of one Eolneie 
and that Holneie was the owner in the time of Kinsinus. 

There is nothing in the name of Holneie and no other than 
such a reason visible for the use of the name in Burgh his- 
tory : Could Burghbury be known by that name when 
Turicus and Hugo wrote ? 

The Burgh writers say of the abbot Leofric that he ac- 
quired by favour of his cousins king Edward and Edgitha Jiis 
queen many possessions of which the preceding abbot had 
been deprived ; Kingsbury may have been one of those acqui- 
sitions and the Kingston which Leofric when he was also 
the abbot of My gave to the church of Ely but of which the 
abbots of Burgh regained possession after 1066 * and then 
it became a part of the church demesnes. 

There is little doubt that in the time of the abbot 
Waterville who succeeded Martin in 1155 the name of 
Kingsbury if it were then Holneie was changed to Bv/rgh- 
hwry. 



* " This royal villa called Holneie belonged to St Peter as the writings 
of the church testify" — a quotation in the present chapter. 
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The story of the acquisition of Stokes in the days of Kin- 
sinus and in a way which did not please the monks is mani- 
festly /o&e; 

The means by which it was acquired and when, appear in 
the following extracts from Patrick (p. 281) ; his authority is 
the book SwaflFham. 

"In the year 1147, the next year after Martin returned 
from Eome, Kobert of Torpel being very weak came to the 
hospital near the chapel of St. Leonard at Burgh, and there 
before many witnesses gave himself body and soul, to God 
and St. Peter and the church at Burgh, with all his lands in 
Codestock and Olapetorp ; his woods his arable lands and 
meadows : and for the confirmation of this gift he laid hy 
the hands of a monk of the church a pledge or symbol upon 
the altar namely a branch which was green twice a day; 
upon condition that he should have from the church the diet 
of a monk for his life and four servants of his the diet of a 
knight, and that at his death they should receive him in a 
monk's dress." 

I make no other comment on the above extract than 
these : The monk was most likely Turicus who became a monk 
before the end of 1145 ; and according to the l^)er niger in 
the appendix to the inquisition of 1125 the estate Turicus 
had at Ohurchfield, Warmington and Oundle in 1133 fell 
afterwards into the hands of the knight William d'Anjou 
together with lands at Stokes, {Cotterstock.) 

In 1541 king Henry the eighth took possession of Olap- 
thorn and Cotterstock and a great number of other villages 
and manors belonging to the church, but Kingsbury by the 
name of Westwood Burghbury consisting of 246 acres was 
one of the manors annexed to the bishoprick. [Chmton, 
pp. 66, 67.] 

Gunton gives several particulars of John Chambers the 
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last abbot and first bishop, and of his monument at Burgh 
and two inscriptions in brass, in latin over his grave, one in 
prose and another in verse. 

He was made bishop the 23rd October 1541 : It is said he 
was then a doctor of medicine and the dean of St. Stephen's 
at Westminster. 

It may be understood that king Henry was thought un- 
stable : Chambers had the two epitaphs prepared in his life- 
time, one for a Imhop and another for an ahhoty — they are 
both well written: Gunton speaks highly of the quality 
of his eflSgies in chalk-stone (the statue carved on Jie 
monument) : They were aU demolished in 1643. 



VOL. III. 
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CHAPTEE LXV. 

TURICUS WROTE PARTS OF THE HISTORY CALLED HUGO'S — 
ACCOUNTS OF ABBOT MARTIN IN THAT AND IN THE 
ST. ALBAN'S history — THE SITE OF THE TOWN CHANGED 
IN HIS TIME AND THE STREETS LAID OUT AS THEY NOW 
ARE — ST. OSWALD'S ARM INTRODUCED INTO THE CHURCH 
AND WHEN? — MARTIN ENTERTAINED KING STEPHEN — 
WHAT HAPPENED WHEN THE KING CAME — MARTIN'S 
JOURNEY TO ROME, AND WHAT HE DID IN ROME — 
REMARKS ON THE CHARTER OF EUGENIUS— TURICUS 
HOPED TO BE THE ABBOT OF BURGH AFTER ERNULFUS. 

It is to be seen in the St. Alban's history that Geoffrey 
Oorham (Turicus) became a monk at Burgh: This was 
not until abbot Martin's time. 

Certain particulars in the St. Alban's history must have 
been written by Tv/ricus; the Burgh history also though 
history of a different kind abounds with inventions of his. 

Turicus wrote chronicles which were a guide as it seems to 
the writer of the history called Hugo's, and altered many 
things in that history and vyrote we know not how much of it 
himself; W^o but Turicus c(mM write ? and what could possess 
him to write that passage wherein it is said that Martin 
spared his tenant Pampdina (Osbem's widow) because she 
was the nieee of his predecessor John of Sais ? 
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We must continae to notice the accounts of the abbot 
Martin in Gunton and Patrick, and of the same Martin in 
the St. Alban's history under the names of Geoffrey of 
Gorham Badtdfvs of Gvhium and Boheri of Gorhamy the 
16th, 17th and 18th abbots. 



We have still at Burgh the Medeshamstead of Martin's 
time after the change in the site of the village ; the streets 
are his streets and much the same as they were wlien Gunton 
wrote.* 

Rejecting many of the dates in the St. Alban's history 
as inconsistent and unmanageable we see therein that abbot 
Martin came to Burgh out of the enemy's camp : He was the 
treasurer of the bishop Alexander of Lincoln. The importa- 
tion of the body of St. Alban into the church in Hertford- 
shire means neither more nor less than this, — The martyr's 
remains were not really disturbed in 1139 but there was an 
importation of St. Oswald's arm into the church at Burgh. 
According to Gunton's authorities the arm of St. Oswald was 
exhibited at the formal inauguration of the new church on 
Petermas day 1139 ; It is also said that the church was re- 
dedicated on that day and that certain abbots were then 
assembled to meet the bishop : If so they were assembled to 
countenance a gross imposture. It was then that Hugo saw 
and handled and kissed that dried arm which he had never 
seen nor heard of before, though according to his history as 
it now stands it was in the abbey in the time of the abbot 
Matthias and was brought to Burgh in Leofric's time or 

* A lady who was acquainted with different parts ol the continent 
observed to me when she was first at Burgh how like the place (without 
the more modern additions) was to a continental town; — It is so: the 
streets are unusually regular, — When Martin was abbot Azzelinus Spechel 
was an inhabitant of the place. 

Q 2 
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earlier than that; These are particulars which must have 
been inserted by Turicus. 

It is obseryable that though the Burgh histories say the 
reliques and the monks were brought into the church in 
Martin's time they are silent as to what reliques : mention of 
the ashes of St. Alban was not to be expected but of those 
which were brought to Burgh in 1139 there is only mention 
of St. Oswald's arm : Be Cauxhnew the martyr's remains were 
at Burgh when he wrote and it may be that both Martin and 
Turicus took credit for adding to the real treasures at Burgh 
a piece of corruption wliich, however well it were spiced could 
not be inoffensive, 

Martin took down the fort which Toroldus had built in the 
monastery ; It was useless and a reproach to the place but 
that was not the reason ; Burgh was not to retain the ruins 
of a castle, they were a mark of its former importance :* 

Martin who entertained king Stephen had invited him: 
Stephen had nothing to bestow upon the monastery but 
he was welcome ; and his visit was made available. 

We learn from Patrick that the abbot had cut down and 
without leave a good part of the royal woods at Kingsbury 
(wood which then as now was called assarts), leaving only the 
wood called West-wood, — but he had friends to excuse what 
he had done, — men of quality ; — one of them according to 
the St Alban's hisiory was a nobleman by whom the king 
was persuaded to sanction the demolition of those remains of 
the palace at Kingsbury which Canutus had spared. 

May we repeat something which has been said: Abbot 
Martin made a journey to Eome in 1145 and took the 



* The demolition of the fort was not perfect ; some of the foundation 
stones were dug out within my memory and «old in dean Kipling's time, 
about 1805. 
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charter of Ethelred the son of Penda with him and the 
confirmation called Agatho's. The particulars of this business 
appear in chapters xxxvi to xxxix and the charter of Eugenius 
which Martin obtained in exchange in the appendix No. ix. 

The contents of the charters of Eugenius suggest many 
remarks. 

As to the charter which Martin accepted in exchange for 
Agathos the pope might not be cognizant of all the injustice 
of the case. 

If the two charters of Eugenius were not wholly drawn up 
by William Norman no other person than he could have 
drawn the schedules thereto which describe the holdings of 
the several tenants, I suppose this person went to Rome 
with the abbot ; it would be necessary to see that when the 
contents were agreed to they should, at least as to the 
schedules, be perfect. 

A word on this point : Enough will he seen of Twicus to 
show that Norman was not the designer of this piece of 
treason: What Norman did he did as an officer of the 
church and he seems to have done it faithfully and well. 

The language of the principal chiarter argues that the 
penman was reluctant ; There are signs also that his work 
was altered and modified in Boms. The roman court would 
be made to see that such a charter as was now required 
would dispose for ever of Agatho's gift to the abbots of 
Burgh, the power to absolve: It is not so certain that the 
meaning was known of the mention of St, Peter as the 
patron of the church and yet it is impossible not to suspect 
complicity between Borne and the alhot in that respect.* 



* Our notion of the courts of civil law especially at head-quarters, in- 
duces a belief that there were registers as late as the times of Emulfus and 
Martin in which some notice would appear of Agatho's grant. 
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There are indications in the first charter of Eugenius of a 
desire not attributable to Martin, a desire that right should 
not be needlessly sacrificed; at that time the see of the 
bishops of Lincoln could not have been firmly established. 
There is another point to be mentioned as to this charter ; 
Martin's name appears (mce by the initial letter M.* It is 
probable that this charter of Eugenius was drawn, and at- 
tempts made which were abortive long before the year 1145. 

The hesitation I once had on this point has gradually 
disappeared: The threatenings against infringers of this 
charter were directed against the king who was the patron 
and friend of EmulfuSy and who died at the beginning of 
Martin's time : A charter which contains the words ** Tene- 
mervtum Turid in Churchfield, Wermington et Undel '•' must 
have been prepared before 1145 (see the appendix No. ix) : 

This estate was given to Turicus in 1183; He was not 
Tvricvs in December 1145 but the prior Richard and a 
monk. 

I am tempted by matters meant to be a part of a fvrther 
account of Tv/ricus to enlarge this chapter : the subject has 
been alluded to, a part of my design and a part of that 
further account of Turicus which I stiU withhold for the 
present, but I now add to what has been said of the charters 
of Eugenius that our Azzdinus who was then a bishop of 
Bochester, was another of Martin's companions in the journey 
to Bome in 1145. 



♦ I suppose Gunton's copy was a copy of a document kept at Burgh 
always ready for use. 
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CHAPTER LXVL 

THE PERVERTERS OF BURGH HISTORY IN THE TIME OF MARTIN 
OF BEG — SCENES PROPER TO BURGH TP^AIJSFERRED INTO 
STAFFORDSHIRE — THE STORY OP THE CRIME OF WULFHERB 
PAINTED IN THE CLOISTERS— GUNTON's UNNECESSARY 
DOUBTS — THE NORMAN MONKS NOT SKILLED IN TOPO- 
GRAPHY — DESCRIPTION OF THE SITE OF THE ABBEY IN 
FRENCH VERSE AND IN HUGO'S LATIN — SIGNS OF ALTERA- 
TIONS IN THE VERSES AFTER THEY WERE FIRST WRITTEN. 

The 36th chapter of our volume on Crowland mentions a 
request which according to that history the abbot Henry of 
Lonffchamp made to the vice-chancellor Peter ofBlois (then 
the archdeacon of Bath) ; It is said that Longchamp sent 
the vice-chancellor the history Ingulfus had compiled and 
some other papers relating to Crowland ; which Peter was re- 
quested to arrange what was pertinent in those other papers 
and continue the Ingulfus down to Longchamp's time : 

In the answer to the request it is said that the history of 
that abbey of Crowland appeared to be perverted and con- 
fused but the request would be complied withj the com- 
pilation would be completed, cleared of errors and made 
consistent with the truth. 

It is assumed in that 36th chapter that the abbot Long- 
champ and Peter of Blois were realty the abbot Joffredm and 
Oislebertus the abbot of Westminster : (it may now be men- 
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tioned again that there were several intermediate abbots of 
Crowland between Joffredus and Longchamp.) 

And now I ought also to repeat that since the volvme on 
Crowland was written my notions of Emnlfus and of several 
of the other persons mentioned therein have changed, and I 
believe I know them better : Emnlfus for instance was not 
what I thought he was, a servant of the archbishops after 
Lanfranc's death. 

Joflfredus required the service of Gislebertus for the rectifi- 
cation and continuation of his Ingulfus and the church at Burgh 
had at that time a like want, and for the same reason, it had 
been perverted and made inconsistent : One at least of the per- 
verters of both the histories was the same man ; Gislebertus 
thought " the mistakes in the Crowland history were those 
of an incompetent writer," but the perversions were wilfuly not 
for want of knowledge as in the C8we at Burgh. 

Odo was the prior at Crowland whilst Turicus was the prior 
at Burgh ; perhaps he might be suspected but his operations 
are less perceptible than those of MaJmefimry or of Turicus. 

It is suggested in that volume that Malmesbury made 
alterations in the Crowland history in 1087 (when the 
doomsday book was compiled) ; we think so still : What 
shall be said of the assimilation of Burgh and Crowland 
history ? it is astounding and it seems necessary to repeat it 
again and some of the evidence. 

Kenulfus the first ahhot of Crowland is made to take the 
place of the successor of Eldvlfus at Burgh, in which abbey 
Elfric and Einsinus are both made to disappear : It seems 
that this substitution did not quite please those for whom 
the work was done wherefore in addition to Kenulfus Elfwinus 
an abbot of Ely was brought to Burgh under the name of 
Elsinus to help to represent Elfric : Einsinus who was not 
altogether shut out was represented by Erwinus. 
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Supposing the alterations thus far were effected by Turicus 
and his abbot Martin the work was, as yet, far from complete. 
Nothing short of Malmesbury's help could suffice and Malmes- 
bury did help. 

Malmesbury's description of the abbey at Burgh seems to 
have been written in the days of ^Ernulfus. He knew Er- 
nulfus as an abbot of Burgh and most likely he/ore, and 
it was between August 1116 and March 1118 that he saw 
the large stones which had kept the first monastery steady in 
a marshy soil. Before our notion of the complicity of Malraes- 
bury with Turicus and Martin is dismissed a few words more 
may be said. 

Malmesbury had written a sketch of the life of Emulfus 
beginning with his education in the school at Beauvais and 
ending at the time of the fire in 1116 : In a continuation 
written many years later he admitted that Ernulfus had 
always been eminent for integrity and prudence ; and therein 
he stated that the exact length of his tenure of the bishoprick 
of Rochester was nine years and a few days : 

After his sketch of Ernulfus was completed Malmesbury 
was required to nullify the commendations ; and he complied 
so far as to alter the sense of much that he had said, and to 
cancel the whole of that part of his history of the Ushops 
which followed the account of Burgh ; (he ought of course 
to have shown that Ernulfus held the abbey till the day of 
his death.) Nor was this all, he converted his description of 
Burgh (a part of that history of the bishops) into a de- 
scription of Thorney. 

The slaughter of the truth which Malmesbury and others 
began in the time of Lanfranc was hut begun : The officers 
of the archbishops made fresh searches for histories in the 
libraries of all the monasteries; and they were carried away : 
there was an inspection, periodically as it seems of the pieces 
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found ; they were all dUered by those or by others of their 
servants as occasion seemed to need, and copies were re- 
turned in exchange for those which were sacrificed. 

These were services which the ehv/rch of Canterhwry re- 
quired in MaJmesbury's time: There was no doubt a like 
inspection of the histories which Malmesbu/iry wrote and he 
submitted thereto and perhaps willingly : His histories were 
written /or a money payment ; his prefaces say as much, 

Turictis did more : 

The Burgh history in some of the manuscripts which fell 
into Oimtons hands resembled that which " neither Joffredus 
nor his prior nor the stibprior nor the proctor cotdd tinder- 
stand " and Ounton was bewildered also. 

In reading the accounts of the fearful crims of Wvlfhere 
Gunton really believed ** that the scene was in Northampton- 
shire f* that ** his monastery mv^ hme been that at Burgh ;" 
and that "/SSf. Chad was first a hermit and afterwards 
a bishop in the neighbourhood of Bu/rgh'^ and "w(rf ai 
Lichfield r 

I, for my part do not suppose the church which St. Chad 
is said to have built was built at LichfiM, it was at Fothering- 
hay: To suggest that Chad buUt a second chu/rch at Caster 
seems hazardous. 

But Gunton was a good man; He saw so much in the 
case disguised as it evidently is, which ought not to be true ; 
so much which was inconsistent with the respect due from a 
priest to the seat of the government of the english church that 
he chose rather to distrust his own judgment than to entertain 
suspicions which no clergyman could venture to own : He 
doubted but- he thought he must be wrong. When Gunton 
copied (in page 3) the tale of Wulfhere's crime he had seen 
it painted in compartments and the whole story described 
in verse in #the windows of the cloisters : he had noticed 
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other matters also which (to use his own words) " make way 
for a probable conjecture that these things happened at 
Peterborough " — after which (though his misgivings are no 
guide for a layman who respects the truth) he writes as 
follows : 

" But this scene mvst not he laid in a wrong place for 
St, Chad had his cell in the county of Stafford ; was the first 
hishop of Lichfidd ; founded the cathedral there and there lieth 
huried : and queen Ermenhilda huilt a church of stone wherein 
she huried the hodies of her sons and called the phice Stanes or 
Stones, known hy this name in Staffordshire unto this day : 
There also hing Wulfhere founded a college of regular 
canons.'^ 

Patrick io his notice of the above passage says (and gives 
authorities) " that the sons of Wulfhere " (the martyrs in the 
story) " had after they were haptised persuaded St. Chad to 
come to live nearer their father's court at Wulfherechester in 
Staffordshire" 

To remove the site of Wulfhere's capital from Oirvum 
(Verulam) into Staffordshire was one of the points of the 
archbishops, and one of the objects which the chronicles 
and verses of Turicus were written to eflfect : 

According to the chronicles the ^m^ sailed from Bugenor in 
September 1114 ; the college for regular canons was at Stone 
and the seat of Wulfhere s family at Wolverhampton (or at 
Wulfherechester as Patrick spells the name) ; and if these 
misnomers were not sufficient other instances are at hand : 

But besides mislocations in Staffordshire, we have a 
Kingsbury in Hertfordshire, a Dorchester in Oxfordshire and 
an Eastrea in Kent : It is evident that in such matters the 
archbishops were omnipotent; they created and by the 
agency of the church imposed, a name a£ will on any spot 
which had either another or none before. 
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In the norman times the people, both monks and the 
laity were uninformed in topography ; Turicus shall be an 
example of this (we may refer again to the verses ;) 

Turicus began to write his verses after the fire at Crowland 
and before the fire at Burgh but not, as it seems, before a 
thought had been conceived (however imperfect the con- 
ception) that Burgh also and the other monasteries in the 
fen districts might be and ought to be destroyed : 

Without a thought of this kind and a notion (a vain 
belief) that in time our abbeys might come to be forgotten, or 
at least that the exact sites would become matters of dispute 
it is hard to account for the estimate mentioned in our 
27th chapter of the distance of Burgh from the sea. 

It seems likely that when Turicus began to versify the 
history of Burgh he took one step in adva/nce; to remove 
Burgh sixty miles even from the sea (if he did not mean 
sixty leagv£s) would be to annihilate the site. 

It is visible in their present state that a number of altera- 
tions were made in the verses and at di£ferent times ; 
I may suggest that there is an earlier beginning in the 
following lines, — They were written before the lines which 
now precede: 

" De une aboie est la geste Burch est anum^ 
Mes Burch ne out elle a nun,* quant primes fu truv^ 
Medeshamsted par dreit nun esteit apel^." 

Another section of the piece began thus : 

" Primes dirum de tuz le lius de cele cunt^ : 
Un des lius est Bameseie (par le grace deu) 
Torneie — Cruland — e autres assez : 
A nul de ces ne pot venir si Tum ni alt per nef,t 
Fors k Rameseie del une cost^." 



" It had not Burgh for a name." f No access except in a hoat. 
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And another thus : 

** Ely est un ile en cele cunt^ 
Set lius lunge et auter taunt 1^ * 
Vint e deux viles de eux envirun^ : 
Mais ne-par-hoc de treis punz est ele honurd.*' 

In Hugo's latin version of the description of Burgh in 
•f rench the sixty leagues of Turicus is altered to " sixty miles 
or mxyre " but it is still to be seen that hefore all the verses 
were written Burgh was intended to be carried into StaiBFord- 
shire : The rest of the description of Burgh and the neigh- 
bourhood (the same in the verses and in Rugo) is fair in 
other respects; Some few years after this description was 
written means were taken of another kind to attain the end 
in view, 

Hugo's description translated from the verses is inserted in 
the note below : t We have nothing which he wrote in latin 
after the formal opening of the new monastery in 1139 except 
that one piece bears his name in one of the libraries at the 
museum. It is likely that soon after 1139 the verses we have 
mentioned were forgotten or supposed to be lost. 

The writer of the above-mentioned chronicles and of the 



* Broad. 

t Sed primitus, de situ loci pauca dicamus : Gyrvii vocantur hi qui 
juxta paludem et infra paludem habitant ; nam Gyr anglic^, latinfe pro- 
funda palus dicitur: ex inundatione enim vel ex superfluxione amnium 
stans aqua in sequali terr^ protundam paludem efficit atque ita inhabita- 
bilem reddit praeter quaedam loci altiora quaj credo qubd ad hoc 
Dominus ilia extulit ut habi taenia fierent servorum Dei qui ibi habitare 
eligissent. Habitant autem infra paludem in talibus locis Bamesienses, 
Thomeienses, Crulandenses et plurimi alii ad quos accedi nuUo mode nisi 
uavigio poterit praeter ad Ramesiam ex una parte laborius^ operatum. JSli 
autem est insula in eisdem fiuibus constituta, septem miliana longa et 
todidem lata, et continens in se XXII villas undique paludibus et aquis 
circumdata sed tamen tribus pontibus honorata. Burch vero in regione 
Gyrviorum est fundatus," &c. — Htigo : Hist. Burghensis, 
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verses did not wish to be known after his death but it is 
easy to see he was that lectv/rer at Cambridge whom Gisle- 
bertns calls a sophist ; Terricus at Orowland and the Turicus 
of Burgh. 

It is suggested above tbat the verses were begun in the 
time of Ernulfus for use in the school at Burgh whilst 
Turicus was the schoolmaster. 

The frequent recurrence of the words co-saeez (co-sachez, 
you knowy) and co-sacez verreiment {surely you know ?) is a 
reason to think so if there were no other. 

I suppose some of the following lines had originally an 
early place in the piece, — Jadis is written ladis : 

" ladis en Engeltere esteit un noble rei 

" Paten esteit pur-co n'out pas bon fei : 

" Pende out a nun :" * * * 

" Cest engendra les treis freres dunt orenz cuntai. 

" Uncore si mis plaist io vus numerai — 

" Peada, Uulfer, Eihelred," &c. 

The writer thought he ought to say more about the founda- 
tion of the abbey and therefore we have other verses be- 
ginning thus : 

" Treis freres furent ki primds le cumencerent, 

" Peada, Uvlfere, Ethelred, tus furunt reis crestiens 

" Mes lur pere Pende esteit rei paen." 

I suppose that after the verses were brought down to 1132 
and whilst Turicus was staying at his farm at Churchfield 
he began to think the master of the house was one of the 
iromeres of the age, and to make the piece ^perfect he 
prefixed a few very indifferent lines beginning thus 

" Cumencement de geste fort est a truver :" 
{How shall I begin my story.) 
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But he was satisfied with the conclusion he had written 
when the abbot Henry was put to flight in 1132, 

E il s'en departat dolent e curc^. 

And so Harry vanishes, mournful and cross. 

The verses themselves say they were written before Martin 
was the abbot : but those which begin with Deu amout seint 
Adduuold could not have been written before 1133 ; or those 
with Le Segrestein de Bameseie, or the line Le veil de Seint 
OsvAJUildy before 1139. 
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CHAPTER LXVII. 

THE ARM OF ST. OSWALD AN INTENDED SUBSTITUTE FOR 
ST. ALBAN's remains — MIRACULOUS STORIES OP THE ABM 
— ACCOUNTS OP THE ARM BY GUNTON AND PATRICK (iN 
A note) with the story op OSWALD AND THE BISHOP 
AIDANUS — DEDICATION AT BURGH IN 1116 — REMAINS OF 
ST. KYNEBURGA BROUGHT FROM CASTER ON THE 2nD OF 
AUGUST 1122? — THE MONKS* LIBRARY AT BURGH. 

It is well to examine ant/thing in the shape of history. Let 
us examine what has been said of St. Alban's remains : It 
cannot he dovhted . that the history of St. Albans contains a 
great deal of truth but we know the abbey to which the his- 
tory is ascribed is not that to which it belongs : Can nothing 
be made of it ? are the febles therein and the truth inse- 
parable? I think not. 

This history is wonderfully illustrative of that of Burgh : 
It places the scene of the martyr's death in the immediate 
neighbourhood, in a locality from which it is impossible to 
move it ; and a multitude of particulars are inserted therein 
whence, with a little extraneous help, we learn essential facts 
with tolerable certainty. 

Elfric who became an inmate of the monastery at Burgh 
about the year 991 brought St. Alban's remains into the 
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church in 999 from the spot to which Gtermanus had re- 
moved them. His tDtUy an excellent authority, confirms a 
good part of the information acquired elsewhere : The Durham 
history is evidence as to the date of the removal though, 
as a record of facts which are not otherwise known that 
history is worthless. The pains which the enemies of Elfric's 
church have taken tp show first, that St. Alban's remains 
were never near and secondly that they were removed /rom 
Burgh do but serve to carry and to leave them there. 

If they were removed from Burgh it was in the time of 
the abbot Martin ; but Martin was hated from the day he 
eame to the day of his deaths — he would be jealously watched 
and they were not removed in his time. 

We may believe however that in July 1139 a something 
was brought to Burgh in a case or chest (it is not said from 
whence). This importation was meant for a substitute for 
the case which held what was left of St. ATban. Bu/rgh his- 
tory does nothing to support such a change, and though that 
of St. Alban's leads towards a belief that a case or box which 
contained the great treasure of the church in 1139 was theiii 
carried away to St Alban's, it is not likely.^ 

Malmesbury writes that a silver case gilded was kept ai 
Bv/rgh which was said to contain St. Oswald's arm and was 
the principal treasure there: he adds to this a doubt whether 
the treasure had been stolen from a nu/nnery in Yorkshire 
or whether it were spurious: 

When Malmesbury urrote this was he writing for hire? 
or, as he sometimes hoped, tor posterity? 

It was written after the fire of 1116; with a recollection 
of ErnulfuSy but not in the time of Ernulfus or of Henry 
the next abbot: It was written after 1139, and perhaps 
after Turicus was withdrawn from Burgh and settled at 
Whitby: 

VOL. III. R 
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Though the writer had some reason to think the worship 
of 8t. Alba/n at Burgh would shortly end why, forgeUing 
St Kyneburga did he pretend that the possession of a num^a 
arm of very dovhtfvl authenticity was the only boast of the 
place? 

Disappointment and spite overruled his judgment : In the 
after part of Martin's time the monks had refused to admit 
him within their gates, and the above passage was one of 
the last additions to his work on the bishops. 

It is to be understood that the new treasure (the arm) was 
brought into the church at a formal reopening of the monas- 
tery ; according to a passage in Hugo (written perhaps by 
Tu/ricm) this was a most joyful event : the new importation 
was the occasion of the rejoicings, not the new dedication of 
the church on that day which the history mentions. 

The arm was a gift. Nothing is easier to understand than 
such a gift made to the abbot and the monks by the then 
bishop of Lincoln. It was proposed that the monks should 
be trained to adopt a dried arm, a palpable part of a human 
body with a desire, an expectation, that after a time they 
would think less of an older treasure, mere dust, impalpable 
and almost invisible. It was a gift ; nothing was given in 
exchange : All that was desired was that St. Alban should 
be forgotten at Burgh and that the arm should absorb the 
devotion of the people at Burgh and the neighbourhood : 
we have no reason to believe there was any removal from 
Burgh in 1139 ; attempts for possession of St. Alban's re- 
mains were only speculative, only made with the pen. 

There was also a pretence of such a removal into Denmark 
and another of a removal to Ely, but we have the sequel of 
the story of the removal to Ely in the St. Alban's history ; 
the bones had not been removed hut had remained concealed at 
Burgh. 
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Stories in Hugo to the like effect in other, respects though 
different as to time and place tramform the subject of the 
removal into OswalcCs arm, but the purport of the Burgh 
history is that though the arm was removed to and detained 
at Barney it was got back : miraculous tales of the opera- 
tions of St. Oswald's arm were to take the place of norman- 
ized versions of those attributed to St. Alban, and 8t, Albans 
monastery was to be 8t Oswald's. 

Let us look again not to the chronicles which Turicus 
wrote but to those attributable, as I think, to Nicholas the 
prior of Worcester ; to what is recorded therein as the first 
event of the year 1116 immediately following the record for 
1115 that the archbishop Badvlfus received on his throne at 
Canterbury and with great reverence the paM which the pope 
had sent by the hands of Anselm abbot.* The record for 1116 
begins with the following words : 

" MGXVL On thisa/n geare wses se cyng Henri to nativUeth 
set See Albane and thaer let thset mynster halgian and to 
Eastron on Wudiham: and wsbs eSrC thises geares swithe 
hefig tyme ; winter, and Strang and lang with orf and with 
ealle thing : and se cyng after Eastron sonaferde over sse into 
Norm^andig." 

Be it remarked (with this confession of obtuseness) that 
the writer of the chronicles, our present authority, began the 
year at Christmas : he goes on to mention something which 
was observable " a little before August this year.'* 

The above passage seems to mean that king Henry the 
first had countenanced a dedication of Lanfranc's church to 
St Alban, and so till lately I always thought though I could 

* A few words, spurious no doubt, and intended to vilify the pope's 
messenger are added to the above with a statement that Anselm had a 
companion, — Se abbot Johan of Burh. 

b2 
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hardly believe it ; but my eyes have been opened at last to 
see that though the king when Paschal sent Eadulfus his 
robes had thought it best to submit to those who had chosen 
and insisted on their archbishop, he went to Burgh {then called 
St Alban's)/or<Au^&, thinking by his presence at a new dedi- 
cation of the monastery there to put the Saint Alban of the 
archbishop to open shame and establish the just rights of 
Emulfus. Events show that this did but hasten the destruc- 
tion of the place he went to protect : I suppose the singular 
ambiffuity of the above words in the chronicle has preserved 
them intact. 

There is mention in the fragments of which the St. Alban's 
history is comprised of other removals of St. Alban from an 
ancient tomb into the new church: one on the 2nd of August 
1122 (at which time .Ernulfas was the abbot of Burgh) and 
another later. 

We have here another word to say of St. Kynebwrga: 

The 2nd of August was a memorable day at Burgh the 
day ofthefire, and I suppose what is said of the removal on 
that day belonged to an account of the removal of St. Kyne- 
burga from Caster to Burgh. Burgh history gives the 
honour of that removal to Leofwinus (a bishop, and the sacrist 
in Elfric's time) : we have shown the importation was in the 
time of Emulfus and may adopt the above as the very date, 
the 2nd of August 1122, the anniversary of the day of the 
fire. 

What is said of St. Oswald in Hugo's history was written 
or dictated by Tv/ricus; and (let us say what we think) 
he was the writer of the prologue with Malmeshmfs help. 

It was Malmesbury who in Lanfranc's time invented the 
early part of the history of Crowland. He visited the prior 
Tv/ricus in the time of Emulfus and was at Burgh again in 
Martin's time. 
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Besides the contents of the private libraries of most of the 
abbots Gunton's history contains a copy of a catalogue which 
he had of the monks' library, with a memorandum of his own 
(in p. 49) to the effect that he did not know when that 
catalogue was compiled.* He mentions the number of the 
manuscripts in that (the monks) library; ahove 1700: (it 
seems he included books and tracts and also duplicates ;) 
amongst them are m^ny (some dozens) which have Bede's 
name for their author. There is no copy of the historia Anglo- 
rum (his ecclesiastical history) but there is a copy of the 
chronicon Bedm the prototype of the saxon chronicle. 



In the account of the abbot of St. Alban's called Bohert 
of Oorham it is said that Kobert was made an abbot of St. 
Albans in 1151 ; This may he true if said of the St. Alban's in 
Hertfordshire : it is also said that Bobert obtained possession 
of Kingsbury from king Stephen in June 1153 ; king Ste- 
phen lived till 1153 and the abbot Martin till 1155: we 
learn from Gunton and Patrick that Kingsbury was acquired 
in abbot Martin's time and was an event of June 1140. 

Dates seem to have gone for little in the compilation of 
the St. Alban's history though some are probably correct (it 
would be necessary to give the work a show of authenticity), 
but all the dates tliough not the facts related are questionable : 
It is said that St. Alban was brought into the church from 
the place in which he was put to death: he was put to death 
at Verulam and his body was first removed to Peykirk. 

It might be no mistake to assume that the alterations and 
some of the mutilations and adulterations which have been 



* It is evident from the contents of the catalogue that the time was not 
earlier than a century after De Caux's death. 
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made in the work known as Bedes ecclesiastical history were 
made at Burgh : There may he truth in what is said of the 
battle in which Oswald was slain (the hing and martyr as he is 
called); — a battle which according to Burgh history was 
fought at Bourn but there is none in what is said in the 
account of the charity of king Oswald or of the rending his 
body limb from limb. The story of his charity was written 
wiih a view to (he reception of the arm at Burgh. 

The reputation of the arm and of the charity are inse- 
parable : Many of the Burgh writers seem to have believed 
the whole but De Oaux did not 

If I live to finish my account of Wulfhere it will be seen 
that king Fenda was kind and good ; a far better man than 
Oswald. — Oswald was a mere pretender to virtue: He in- 
vaded because he coveted the richer lands of the south. In 
the m^ean time two points to which reference has been made 
may without pretending to argument (which is needless) be 
repeated here. 

1st. Patrick was aware that the home whence king Fonda's 
son Peda brought his bride was at York. 

It was but jealousy of the more ancient and venerable 
arohbishoprick of York that induced the Canterbury men to 
place the original residence of Bede and the school of Chad, 
Trvmhere and others in some region unknown in the Scothmd 
ofowr times : The capital of that northumbrian kingdom of 
the Normans which was the seat of learning in Bede's time 
was no doubt the city of York. 

2dly. As to the value of the reliques of which so much is 
said : — ^When religious belief was absolute, and not only sin- 
cere but universal (so to speak) there was perpetuaJ su/nshdne at 
Burgh : The possession of the martyr's remains was a mono- 
poly , to be envied no doubt, but it should have been respected 
in the christian church. 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 

THE BURGH OP THE TIME OP ERNULPUS — THOKNEY ABBEY 
FIRST BUILT IN EDGAR's TIME — THE COMMENDATIONS 

4 

BESTOWED UPON MALMESBURY. 

It will be seen in what has been and is to 6e said that 
Malmesbiiry was in the neighbourhood of Burgh in the time 
of Ernulfus; that he was ai Bu/rgh before and again soon 
after the fire, and was there again in Martin's time. 

We have mentioned also in chapter LXVI. that he wrote a 
description of Burgh which was afterwards made a part of his 
account of Thomey, and the following extract contains the 
principal features of the monastery which according to what 
is said in Hugo Ernulfus was unwilling to leave in Sep- 
tember 1114. 

The Burgh of the time of Ernulfus "before the fire, eostracted 
from Malmeshwryy {end of the fourth booh de pontifidbus ;) 
(Malmesbury's own words are inserted at length in the 
appendix, No. XIII.) 



" A fault cannot be found with the look of the place, — The 
watery plain with its banks is set off by the green meadows 
and by tall and slender trees : No part or harctty any part 
of the neighbourhood is unoccupied: Here apple trees in 
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full bearing: There vines* which creep along the ground or 
rise in the air upon poles: Nature and art dispute; what 
the one has forgotten the other supplies." 

** What shall we say of the buildings ? we can but wonder 
how a foundation was found in these marshes sufficiently 
solid to sustain them. 

^' In the extensive solitude which surrounds these monks 
they themselves are at peace: They can hold closer to 
heavenly things and better scan those of the world. 

" If a woman should be seen here it would be accounted 
monstrous : Men's visits like omgeU are not unwelcome, but 
nobody days: The servants as well as the monks are away 
on saints' days and holidays." 

(Malmesbury's eulogies are not written in good taste ; they 
oflfend the imagination: what is most worthy of notice in 
this description is what is said therein of the saints buried 
in the church.) 

" The bodies of saints who formerly lived in this desert 
and of others brought here from all parts of England are 
so many that they fill almost every comer of the church ; I 
avoid the mention of their names however the rainier because 
they are barbarous and uncouth: Not that I disbelieve or 
doubt as to their sandiiy — ^I voiLch for that; it is not my 
habit to dispute facts which antiquity has consecrated but 
I name them not because as I have said their names have 
a savage sound and a horrid smell ; Our age is over fruitful 
in foolish men and I am unwilling to make any saint a 
laughing-stock ; Moreover, since not even the inhabitants of 
this place are acquainted with any particulars of their lives 

♦ Qunton reckoned that the abbot Martin planted the vineyard: he 
mighty the present vineyard. 
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there is really nothing to be said: It would be idle to magnify 
men of whose miracles we can hear nothing, and mth all 
reverence we will be silent. And yet I may venture to except 
Benedict who was the schoolmaster of Bede and his dbbotJ' 

An account is then given of Benedict :* it contains no doubt 
much more falsehood than truth; Malmesbury could not be 
ignorant that stone floors and glass windows were known in 
England before Benedicts time. 

" Benedict was the cihbot of an abbey in Northumbria and 
might have been an archbishop of Canterbv/ry :" (after which 
he makes it out that Benedict sat down 'under the frowns of a 
competitor who was a foreign priest and declined the office out 
of reverence for that priest.) 

We may here observe that according to Wulf here's charter 
in Gunton a portion of the lands which were thereby given 
to Medeshamstead was immediately diverted for the founda- 
tion and maintenance of cells at Thorney and of certain 
hermits their inhabitants. It seems that Thorney was not 
endowed as an abbey till EthdwoldJs time : Gunton thought 
so, and the appropriation which the charter mentions looks 
natural and likely: No other abbey would be built so near 
to Caster in the time of Sexulfus. 

Malmesbury spun many absurdities out of the histories 
he collected but something of the truth remains ; he could 
not write so much and avoid it. The above description is 
essentially a description of Burgh applied to Thorney. He 
says "Ethel wold built the abbey" (and he built Thorney) 
"and so sumptuously and endowed it with such rich pos- 
sessions that almost all the country round belongs to it :" 

Now this could only be truly said of Bu/rgh, but the part 

• The remains of this abbot Benedict wer? understood to be amongst the 
treasures of Bmgh in the time of Henry the eighth. 
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of the description which is not true of Burgh seems to he 
true of Thomey : 

**At the very beginning of his episcopate Ethelwold 
cleared the soil of brambles and thorns and planned for 
himself a quiet retreat away from another church which he 
had built: It is a spot in which he meant to anticipate 
a longer resty at least during the season of lent, and there- 
fore he bestowed upon it as he had done elsewhere not only 
sufficient lands but sufficient of everything necessary for 
himself and twelve monks, 

** Ethelwold had the endowment of the hinges gift with the 
consent of all the bishops and nobility, and freed for ever 
from all public charges." 



It is after he had said this (clearly of Thomey) that 
we have what must have been said of the ancient Medes- 
ham$lead. 

According to De Caux the abbey at Ely was made a bishop's 
see and the abbots bishops at that council in 1107 in which 
Ernulfus was made (as it is said) an abbot of Burgh. In 
the description of Malmednm/s abbey of Thomey it is located 
in the diocese of Ely, a diocese of yesterday; Burgh is ignored : 
Every comer of the church was filled with tombs. This 
exactly corresponds with the complaint in the Ingulfus that 
so many of the distinguished dead should have been buried 
at Burgh. 

Malmesbury gives no other account of Burgh than the 
above : That of his Thomey ends his work on the bishops.* 

♦ We leam from Mons. Migne the latest editor of Malmesbury's books 
of the bishops that though he had the use of many copies of. the first four 
books he could hear of only one copy of a J^th, (Wharton^s copy). The 
J^th hook has no connection with the other four and is written on quite a 
different plan. 
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A description of Burgh (by the name of 8t Alban's as I 
suppose) as well as another of Thomey was no doubt written 
before it was found that no mention must be made of Burgh : 
He did not wish to lose his labour and therefore what he 
had written of Burgh was added to what had been written 
of Thomey. 

The alteration would be made in his work after Ernulfus 
had accepted a bishoprick ; that is ta say, made when the 
abbey of St. Alban at Burgh was condemned: The church 
of St. Peter which Wulf here had founded there and which 
W61S come to be called St Alban' s was or was shortly to he 
deserted or otherwise extinguished ; and was to emerge again 
in Hertfordshire. 



The following is a passage in the preface to Sharpens trans- 
lation of Malmesbury's Mngis. 

" Malmesbury's ^commendations of Bede show how much 
he venerated a man of congenial inclinations and studies: 
How anxious he was to form himself on the same model 
of accurate investigation and laborious research, and to 
snatch every possible interval from the performance of his 
monastic duties for the purposes of information and im- 
provement." 

Surely this is eulogy misplaced, as are those of Sir Henry 
Savile who published the greater part of Malmesbury's his- 
tories in Elizabeth's time. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

ACCOUNT OF GUNTON — THE GRAVES AT BURGH IN HIS TIME 
— REMOVAL OF THE BODY OF THE LAST QUEEN OF THE 
SCOTS. 

Quandoquidem data sunt ipsis quoque fata septdchris. 

The church at Burgh continued to be rich in memorials of 
the departed for about a century after it became the seat of 
a bishoprick, and many of the epitaphs are preserved : The 
preserver had the above latin verse in his mind from his 
youth, the sentiment of a poet, and which he condensed into 
fov/r words and inserted in his history of Burgh ; habent sua 
fata sepvichra. 

It is time to give a short account of the historian Gunton 
himself to which may be added the mention of a few other 
monuments in the church. 

Patrick "begins his preface to Ounton as follows : — 
" The author of this history was the better fitted for the 
work he undertook because he was bom at Peterborough 
and there lived all his days (a few years excepted,) whereby 
he had the advantage of being perfectly acquainted with 
many things about which he writes particularly the monu- 
ments in the church, broken down in the late sacrilegious 
times : whose inscription when he was but a boy (as he him- 
self writes in a letter to Dr. Eenshaw, late bishop of Peter- 
borough) he both often read and also transcribed. 
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" These he hath preserved and transmitted to posterity 
as that learned antiquary Sir William Bugdale hath also 
done who in the year 1641, fearing what shortly followed, 
was at the pains and charge to take the draughts as well as 
the iDSoriptions of the monuments in sundry cathedral 
churches of this realm which soon after were demolished 
and of this church among the rest " 



Gunton was bom when the first James was king : It has 
been said in our account of Crowland that his father was the 
registrar of the dean and chapter's court at Burgh and his 
mother the daughter of a schoolmaster there. A friend 
now an oflScer of the same court and from whom I had only 
requested the date of Gunton's death kindly sent me the 
pedigree in the note,* (commencing with his parents' mar- 
riage) : It is information I did not expect and for which I 
never thought of asking. 



* William Gunton of Peterborough = Ellen daughter of Simon English 



gentleman (registrar to dean and 
chapter in 1616 ; his will proved in 
1632). 



of Peterborough gentleman; bu- 
ried 10 October 1613. 



1(1) 
Nicholas, 

1607. 



IC^) 
William = Eliza 



Simon = Susanna 



Margery. 



Edwards, [baptised 


Dickenson 


(married (30 Dec. 


(married 


19 Oct. 1621.)) 1609; 


in 1636). 


he died 24 March 




1666 (vicar of 




Pytchley, Oct. 




1637-1642 : 




rector of Fisk- 




erton 13 Dec. 




1666.) 





1(5) (6)1 
Margaret. Anne. 



Wiluam, 

baptised 

Aug. 1637. 



Ellen, 
baptised 
3 May 

1642. 



I 

Mary, 

baptised 

11 Oct. 

1644, 

died, 

10 Aug. 1661. 



, I 
Susan, 

baptised 

Feb. 1646. 



Elizabeth, 

baptised 

28 Feb. 

1648. 
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Though Gonton was only the rector of Fiskerton about 14 
weeks he left a sum of money, a henefaetion, to that parish, 
and another to Burgh of which place he was at one time the 
vicar : besides that vicarage (the parish of St. Jdm baptist) 
he was also one of the prebendaries of the cathedraL 

The particulars given in the preface to Gunton are not in 
all respects exact; Gunton was not so well informed as 
Patrick supposed and he lived longer away from Burgh. 

Patrick published at the end of his supplement a narra- 
tive of the proceedings of the soldiers at Burgh in April 1643, 
written at his request by a Mr. Franeis Standish who was the 
chanter whilst Patrick was the dean : " Standish " (he says) " is 
a Peterborough man and was an eyewitness of much of what he 
relates,'* According to that narrative the parliamentarians, 
who demolished the seats and stalls in the choir and the 
wainscots at the back of the stalls found the book Swaffham 
hidden in those wainscots. Standish supposed both the book 
and the money found with it ** were hidden there but a little 
before as in a place of safety " and that the sight of the 
money encouraged the soldiers to demolish the rest of the 
wainscot ; and he afterwards gives an account of other mis- 
chief done on the 13th July following (1643), by men whom 
he calls the captains Barton and Hope, men of Nottingham 
or Derbyshire and ministers. 

" They also broke open and ransacked the chapter house, 
tore the seals oflf the records, and the writings into pieces. 
They took or rather mistook those which had great seals for 
papal bulls : a grave and sober person coming into the room 
at the time, astonished to see the floor covered with torn 
papers, expostulated thus * Gentlemen, what are ye doing ?' 
The answer was that the torn papers were pope's buHs, and the 
reply that they were mAAch mistaken, they were the evidences of 
mien's estates, and what they were doing would undo many, 
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whereby they were prevailed upon to suffer to be carried 
away and preserved those they had not already destroyed." 

It appears in the above-mentioned preface to Gunton that 
the soher person was Humfrey Austin the then chanter at 
Burgh, and that he persuaded the man who found the book 
Swaffham that it was a latin bible. Austin paid ten shillings 
to the man for this book alone and took a receipt for it, a 
memorandum which was on the first page of the book when 
Patrick wrote and in the following words — 

" I pray let this scripture-book alone for he hath paid me 
for it and therefore I would desire you to let it alone ; By 
me Henry Topcliffe, souldier under captain Cromwell, colonel 
Cromwell's son : Therefore I pray let it alone." 

What Patrick says of Austin seems to be true but as 
Standish's account was written in PatricJc's time (many years 
later) that is not so likely to be accurately true. The facts 
were probably these : 

The deeds and papers (without the money) were not 
found in the chapter house, for to keep them there would be 
to invite destruction, but in the wainscot where the book 
Swaffham was hid and where that book was hidden when 
Gunton was writing his history: (The papers before they 
were destroyed seem to have been carried from the choir 
into the chapter house.) 

Patrick supposed that Ounton also, had recourse to the 
look Swaffham and to several other documents which he, the 
commentator and editor, published and which in his time 
were kept within the covers of thai hook ; original charters of 
Bede's time, as well as those of the msrcian king Berhtwulf 
and of Edmund Ironside. 

But, notwithstanding what is said in the preface it is 
certain that Gunton knew nothing of the existence of the 
hook Swaffham or of any of those older parchments. 
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That Gunton was a modest man may he assumed from his 
look; he was helovedr hy his friends (as I read in hisTiop 
Nicholson's english historical library), and was a warm friend 
himself as appears in what he says (in p. 90) of the writings 
of I>r. Thomas Jackson, an Oxford man, the president of one 
of the colleges there. Gunton was not neglected in his 
infancy, though he was but four years old when his mother 
died, and he was more industrious when he was young than 
when his history was written, for the epitaphs which are 
printed have an appearance of carelessness and great want of 
thought. There is a copy of one of his sermons in a library 
at the museum. 

The monumsnts in the church at Burgh, 

There is a reference in chapter LXII, to Chmton's accounts 
of the Tnonvments in the chv/rch. 

Gunton's history is a common book ; so well known that 
it is not advisable to recopy here any more of the inscrip- 
tions which were legible when he was young, but his mention 
of several of the altars then remaining seems to be entitled 
to a place in a work like mine. 

There is a transcript in Gunton (p. 62) of an inventory 
dated the 30th November 1539 which was made preparatory 
to the dissolution of the larger monasteries and the items 
about to be mentioned appear therein. 

It is not necessary to remark upon the first but it may 
be said of the second that it was a monument and not an 
altar (miscalled a chapel), raised to the name not of the 
Benedict who originated the order of the black monks but 
the Benedict who was Bede's schoolmaster, once the abbot of 
Weremouth. 

The king's commissioners did not know this, but, according 
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to Elfric's list of the graves of our saints Bedes Benedict 
was buried at Thorney, (that is to say at Burgh, see our 
68th chapter). 

** In the south aisle. 

" Item. In St. Oswald's chapel : one altar with a front of 
painted cloth ; one table* gilt, of St. Oswald. 

" Item. In St. Bennet's chapel : one altar with a front of 
painted cloth ; one table* gilt, with the story of St. Bennet. 

" Item. In St. Kyneburga's chapel :t one altar with a front 
of painted cloth with one table* well gilt." 

Extract from Qunton's aecovmt of queen Katharine and 
her tomb. 

" In the seventh year of the abbot John Chambers (the last 
abbot) Katharine the first wife of king Henry the 8th and 
mother of queen Mary died at Kimbolton castle in the county 
of Huntingdon January 8th 1535 and was buried in this 
church betwixt two pillars on the north side of the quire, 
near to the great altar; her hearse being covered with a 
black velvet pall crossed with white cloth of silver | which, 
how it came to degenerate into one of meaner value is un- 
known to us. Yet this changeling was also taken away 
anno 1643 with her Spanish scutcheon aflSxed thereunto." — 
Gtmtony p. 57.] 

* These tables were tablets (with the inscriptions iUegiUe as it seems, 
planed perhaps.) 

t Gnnton suggests that the body of St. Kyneburga was brought into 
this chapel when it was brought from Caster. We have suggested 
(in chapter 67) that the day was the 2nd of August 1122. 

X I learned a verse in my younger days, one of the proverbs of the 
master of my Icdgings at Huntingdon. 

" Peterborough minster would not be so high 
If Kirnbdtmi castle Jiad not been so nighJ^ 
(I believe however the hearts of kings are under rule and governance.) 

VOL. ni. s 
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Eostraetfrom his (xeeaunt of the death, funeral and tomb of 
Mary queen of Scots (pp. 73 to 80). 

After mention that this, the Scottish queen, Mary, was buried 
over against queen Katharine and near the tomb of the last 
abbot, and of a table (tahlei) containing the epitaph and a 
copy of the epitaph which hung upon the wall in the north 
aisle (a little beyond the tomb of Emulfus) it is said — 

^ This table continued not long but was taken away and 
cast aside by whose hand or order I know not, yet the royal 
ensign of an helmet, sword and scutcheon remained to the 
year 1643 hanging high over the place of her burial : Yet 
did not their height secure them horn the storm which then 
fell upon this church and monuments. 

"After that the body of this queen had rested in this place 
the space of 25 years her son king James being minded to . 
remove it, wrote a letter to the church dated the 28th of 
September 1612;" (and the letter follows): "In obedience 
whereto on the 11th October following the body was taken 
up and removed to Westminster." 

Gunton's account of the execution of the queen of Scots 
and of her interment at Burgh about seven months after- 
wards is no doubt perfectly authentic : I collect that the 
writer, clearly an eyewitness, was Gunton's grandfather the 
schoolmaster, who survived the queen about six years : " The^^ 
[truth of the] ^'relation'' (says Gunton) ^^ was attested in a 
church register hy dean Fletcher himself subscribing his name 
thereto." 

Gunton knew who wrote it but the zeal of the age against 
papists preserved the incognito ; the mention of the relator's 
name would have damaged reputations and brought the 
school (the grammar school) into disrepute. 

The painting in the church, which represents (in the ordi- 
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nary dress of the last two Henries) William Scarlet the sexton 
who buried loth the queens has his history told at the foot m 
verse: I do not suppose that Gunton was a poet but the 
reason why the writer was not named does not appear ; Gunton 
whose work contains a copy, must have known his name. 

Interest in queen Katharine has recently been revived by 
discoveries understood to have been made by Mr. Bergenroth 
amongst the papers in our public record office and by the 
results of Mr, Hepwbrth Dixon's searches amongst papers 
kept at Simancas in Spain. These gains to literature have 
been communicated to the world with the Kimbolton papers 
by the duke of Manchester. 

As any painter with his brush in his hand may be sorely 
tempted so may any vyriter (qualified or not) ; The tempta- 
tion at present is to endeavour to contrast the two cele- 
brated women thus brought within a few feet of each other. 

What they had in common was royal birth and station, 
a life of unquiet^ a sorrowful end and the savne appointed 
place of rest. 

The reputation of the Scottish queen appears never likely 
to want defenders ; I believe the Spanish queen needs none. 
If she had faults in her youth what were her faults beyond 
what is visible throughout humanity undressed ? 

What was she later in life ? 

Her dignified equanimity and patience were rich posses- 
sions whether innate gifts, or graces slowly and painfully 
acqudred : she was fortunate in this, — a poet lighted a lamp 
for her which is to burn for ever. 

The qualities of the other were not equanimity but incon^ 
stancy ; not patience but resentment. Before the one we see 
a brightly-burning lamp: And what on the other side? Twi- 
light, a bhch and an axe ; hosts of earnest combatants rending 
a tattered shroud, and an immortality who scowls and squints, 

s 2 
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CHAPTER LXX. 

THE CHARACTER OP MARTIN IN BURGH HISTORY — CHARACTER 
OF TURICUS WHEN HE HAD BECOME A MONK — THE ESTATE 
TURICUS HAD IN NORTHAMPTONSHIRE — MARTIN's ILLNESS, 
DEATH, AND BURIAL — ^THB END OP TURICUS AS A PRIOR OP 
BURGH — HE IS ELECTED AN ABBOT OP WHITBY IN 1148 — 
SIGNS OF INTRIGUE IN THAT ELECTION — IS SUCCEEDED AT 
WHITBY BY RICHARD OP WATERVILLE A BROTHER OP THE 
BURGH ABBOT WILLIAM OF WATERVILLE. 

In the history which is called Hugo's the abbot Martin is 
suflBciently commended: If Hugo wrote what Patrick sup- 
posed he wrote of that abbot, a part of which appears in 
chapter XXXVI, it was written under constraint ; written 
while Martin was the abbot and knew all that was written : — 
the matter in which the abbot was blamed could not be 
denied, — ^it was reproach which needed something to redeem 
it and therefore the commendations. 

" At the instigation of the devU and through lad advice the 
abbot when he first came made free with the possessions of the 
church, bvi he made amends afterwards. 

The commendations appear in chapter XXXVI as has 
been said. 

It is said that Martin finished the chancel, and if we 
understand that Azzelinus Spechel was his architect that 
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may be true ; but it is not true that he brought the monks 
and reliques into the new church in great state on St Peter's 
day 1143 : This is a particular in which Gunton's authority 
is the hettcTy the year was 1139. 

We have also a character of the prior Turicus after he 
became the monk Eichard. 

Nothing is easier than to show that a good deal of what 
passes for Hugo's history was written hf or under the dicta- 
tion of Tv/rieus : It is too much to believe that Hugo could 
be brought to commend the prior and much more likely that 
Turicus bestowed upon himself a character far beyond his 
deserts. 

In a part of the book Swaffham which Patrick attributes 
to Hugo (but it must be a mistake) it is said that ^ in 
1145 the abbot Martin had a most wise and prudent person 
for his prior whose name was Bichard, and that he left 
everything under this person's control whilst he went to 
Eome." 

It is certain that the prior Bichard was once the prior 
Turicm : Turicvs had therefore taken a monk's vows at last 
and Bichard was the name which he took when he professed. 

Notions of Turicus at Burgh unsettle in some degree all 
we must believe not of Turicus only but of JEmulfus and 
De Sais, Mdlmesbury as w'ell as Turicus says that Emulfus 
when he was made the abbot of Burgh was the prior of 
Canterbury: they do not say he was Lanfranc's secretary but 
none of the Canterbury writers told the truih. It is clear 
that the election of De Sais to be the abbot of Burgh was 
but an election by the monks at Canterbury : 

If Emulfus were a prior of Canterbury he was never the 
prior in the sense they intended to convey: and we may 
understand that safe in the shelter of the king's favour 
he would disregard what seemed to him to be impotent 
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designs, and continued from time to time to watch the pro- 
gress of the buildings in Northamptonshire, a place which 
hud another abbot at Canterbury who pretended to dispose 
of property which belonged to Emulfus and the monks. 

From the death of Emulfus in November 1125 until 
Martin's coming in July 1133 Turicus reckoned that he 
should be the master at Burgh as soon as he could get rid 
of the abbot Henry : Imagine the admirable disorder which 
prevailed during all that time! Turicus and Hugo both 
mention the quarrels of the monks and the use of the knife 
in those quarrels. 

Mention is made elsewhere of the estate which Turicus 
acquired when Martin was made abbot. 

To return for a moment to the St. Alban's history. 

If Turicus did not write the part of that history which we 
surmise he did his spirit was present when it was compiled 
According to that authority Mai-tin when he was made an 
abbot of Burgh was the treasurer and archdeacon of Alex- 
andeVy (not of Bobert the bishop of Lincoln in the time of 
Ernulfus) and this is perfectly credible : Burgh history says 
nothing of that kind but that he was the prior of St Neots; 
that also is possible, he might have had the gift of that 
priory through the influence of his bishop, — as in the case 
of ErnulfiiSj a prior of Rochester ; he would not necessarily 
be one of the monks of St. Neots. 

There is room for a conjecture as to the state of Burgh 
when Jftartin came and for conclusions therefrom : without 
those embezzlements or alienations of which Hii^o complains 
the treasurer of the bishop of Lincoln was not rich enough 
to satisfy the friends who had helped to the making him an 
abbot : There is no doubt that Turicus had pretensions and 
that he made claims ; He would naturally think that after 
all he had done to serve the archbishops he, the prior of 
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the place had the best right to the succession: but others 
thought otherwise^ and there is evidence in the first charter 
of Eugenius and in what is said elsewhere that he was 
obliged to be content for the present with a long lease, on 
easy (his owri) terms of the lands at Churehfi^ld, War' 
mington and Oundle: These matters are mentioned in 
chapter LXV and elsewhere* 

There is something besides commendation and blame in 
the accounts we have of the abbot Martin : The Burgh history 
says that because of his piety and goodness he was both loved 
and feared: Martin was more feared than loved, if the 
whole truth were told there was no love in the case, but he 
vfQS feared ajid cordially hated. 

According to the accounts of the abbots of Hugo's time 
Ernvlfm died of a dropsy and Henry went abroad; what 
was really the end of abl)ot Martin ? 

Patrick's authority says that he took to his bed the Sunday 
before Christmas-day and died on the 2nd January; and 
that though he was not buried till the next day (the 3rd), 
yet on the 2nd (the day he died) the monks agreed upon the 
successor : May we not infer that it was neither old age that 
carried him oflf nor any naiwral infirmity or disease ? 

The cause of his death is certainly matter for conjecture, 
when we are thus told that he was cut short in his 
course : 

There is indeed a specious reason given for the haste made 
to elect his successor : it is said if they had not been quick the 
king might have interfered, but that information is insuf- 
ficient like the account of his illness and death : It is not 



* The schedule of the tenants in the first charter of Eugenius is tw- 
carredly pointed in Gunton but righUy in Sparke's book. Had Turicus 
money suffident to purchase this estate ? 
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easy to keep imaginatioD quiet in a case which forcibly 
suggests the possibility of a crime. 

I suppose Turicus ought now to be dismissed as a prior 
of Burgh. 

According to Charlton's history of Whitby (quoted in the 
Monasticon vol. i. p. 407, article Whitby) " an abbot Benedict 
succeeded abbot Nicholas in the monastery at Whitby in 1139." 
It is afterwards said that " in 1148 Benedict was deposed 
for squandering the revenues though the pope Eugenius had 
confirmed him (herein by a bull dated in 1146,'* and that 
" the deposed abbot was su^cceeded in 1148 by Richard the prior 
of Peterborough in whose time Norwegians landed at Whitby 
and plundered the place.^' It will be remembered that the 
prior Richard was theretofore known at Burgh as the 
prior Turicus. 

In the words of the Whitby history " Bichard ruled this 
monastery of Whitby 26 years 7 months a/tid 15 days ; and 
dying \st January IVIb he was buried in the chapter-house 
which he had rebuilt and was succeeded by Richard de Water- 
vUlCf a monk of the monastery of Saint Nicholas at AngersJ" 

There is reason to suppose that when Martin became the 
abbot of Burgh (in 1133) and Turicus acquired the estate at 
Churehfield, he Turicus, had also a promise of an abbey 
when an abbey could be got for him elsewhere ; a promise 
which ripened some years afterwards into the possession of the 
abbey at Whitby : Martin got the pope to sanction a gift of 
this abbey in December 1145. 

In the mention of the abbot Bichard WaterviUe the suc- 
cessor of the Richard who was the prior of Burgh Charlton 
says he was previously the prior of KirJcby or Kirchly. This 
should have been said of the ex-prior of Burgh, and it is a 
part of Whitby history which appears in a book written 
by the so-called Whitby abbot Benedict when he was the 
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abbot of Burgh, a book describing the adventures of king 
Eichard when he was abroad ; See also the contents of our 
preceding chapters and the beginning of a subsequent 
chapter (chapter LXXIV.) 

Charlton^s materials for the Whitby history were so im- 
perfect that we might take Turicus for the author of a part 
of it and may mention another of the mistakes : Benedict was 
never an installed abbot of Whitby ; the abbot who in 1146 
was deposed for waste at Whiffyy was the abbot Nicholas and 
Nicholas was made abbot in 1139. It is quite conceivable 
tha't Benedict was named as the successor of Nicholas and 
that the pope intended to confirm that appointment, though 
it did not take effect and the prior of Burgh was installed 
in 1148. 

The date does not correspond but^ yet in this particular, 
the substitution of Turicus for JBenedict, there may be the 
source of the story in the St. Alban's history of a quarrel 
between Geoffrey Oorham and the pope. 

The Burgh history contains a passage which seems almost 
incomprehensible; a story of three competitors all monks 
of Burgh,* and the choice of the prior as the most proper of 
the three for an abbot of Whitby ; a chapter on this subject 
is reserved for a further account of Turicus : The length of 
his reign at Whitby is remarkable but it can be shown 
that he was not always there. He had other promotions 
both before and after 1148. There is something remarkable 
also as well in the variances as in the coincidencies in 
Charlton and the Burgh history. 

Another charter of Eugenius besides those to Burgh 
before the kalends of January 1146 was intended to confirm 
Benedict as a successor of the Whifby abbot Nicholas, who, 

* Therein called St. Albaris. 
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like the abbot William WaterviHe of Burgh is said to have 
squanderei the goods of the monks. There are no acts of 
Benedict to be seen as an abbot of Whitby: He was the 
prior at Christ-chureh until he was sent to succeed William 
Waterville as the abbot at Burgh (the abbot is said to have 
been deposed in 1175.) 

It was in 1177 when Turicus had been dead more than two 
years that the king gave the abbey at Whitby to Richard 
Waterville the brother of that Burgh abbot. 

Something more is said on this subject elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

ELECTION OF THE ABBOT WATEBVILLE — THE ACCOUNTS OF 
THIS ABBOT IN GUNTON AND PATBICK AND THEIB AU- 
THORITIES AND OTHER ACCOUNTS — BISHOPS OP ROCHESTEB 
AFTER ERNULFUS — ACCOUNT OF THE CAUSES FOR WHICH 
WATERVILLE WAS DEPOSED — ^A DIFFERENCE AS TO THE 
PERSON OF THE JUDGE BY WHOM HE WAS CONDEMNED. 

The next abbot of Burgh after Martin of Bee was WiUiam 
of WaterviUe — 

The abbot William of WaterviUe. 

We reckon that in this person we have a reappearance of 
Azzelinus Spechel : the transformation is rather a long story, 
it is but slightly referred to in these pages and will be more 
conveniently deferred for another opportunity : it is enough 
to say now that he was the choice of king Henry the first 
for the next bishop of Bocheder after Ernvlfus but the 
monks at Christrchurch overruled that appointment and 
John of 8ais was the bishop from the death of EmuKus 
until Henry the second began to reign. 

It has been said in a former chapter that this abbot was 
one of the Azzelino family; it appears that when he was 
elected he was one of the monks of the place. 

The first of the charters of Eugenius (that of the 15th De- 
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cember 1145) prescribes the forms which were to be followed 
iu the election of the abbots after Martin's death : 

" Every successor was to be elected fairly, openly and 
peaceably according to the rules of the benedictines ; he was 
to be one whom the monks should choose by common con- 
sent or be chosen in the fear of god by the more discreet ;" 
and these forms were observed in the election of Water- 
ville as will be seen in the following account in Patrick 
(from the book Swaflfham) p. 282. 

" The same day that Martin died all the monks met 
together that they might choose one of their own body to 
be their pater, pastor and cmtos, (fearing lest, by delay, 
some stranger might get in by money and domineer over 
them). The manner of the election was this : They chose 
twelve of the seniors and wise men out of their whole number 
to make the election for them, it being very hard for a 
multitude to agree in one man : But they first made those 
seniors swear upon the gospels and the reliques that they 
would act sincerely and be moved in their choice neither by 
love nor hatred," &c. — " which they all did, Huffo the eldest, 
(whom I take to have been the author of this history) be- 
ginning to take the oath and all the rest following : after 
this the whole convent swore that they would choose him 
in whom those twelve should agree. This being done the 
twelve went into the abbot's chamber and the prior with 
the rest that remained in the chapter-house sang the seven 
psalms and prayed god to direct them by the grace of his 
holy spirit : which being done he asked them if they would 
know what every man's opinion was singly: They said no 
but that he should declare in whom the major part of them 
agreed : to which he replied that they were all in a manner 
agreed in one man, William of WaterviUe, and if any one 
were against it he had liberty still to contradict it ; but they 
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were so far from opposing it that they all consented : They 
then went into the chapter house and there declared what 
they had done and the whole company thereupon gave 
thanks to god."* 

It is next said after a description of that thanksgiving 
that **a funeral service for Martin was performed " and then, 
that "the before-mentioned Hugo together with the prior 
and the abbot elect went to Oxford where the king " (Henry 
the second) "was who, finding the monks unanimous con- 
firmed the election." 

The king also gave the abbot and the monks a charter t 
(printed in Gunton) confirming the grants of former kings. 

Gunton's account of the building operations of the abbot 
Waterville is something less objectionable than Patrick's: 
He says he built " a priory in Stamford and St. Michael's 
church there ; was very industrious in perfecting the build- 
ings of the monastery and in adding new ones ; built the 
cloisters and covered them with lead and fashioned the 
choir of the church as it lately stood and, in some sort, con- 
tinues still : He founded also the chapel of Thomas a Becket 
which was finished by Benedict his successor and is now 
standing in the middle of the arch of the church porch as you 



* I suppose the above is an account which the proctor and secretary- 
William Norman prepared and entered amongst the records of the chiu-ch. 

t This charter is attested at Winchester by Thomas of Canterbury only? 
Thomas a Becket, then the chancellor. The purport is that ^Hhe abbot 
William shall not be disturbed in his tenure of the eight hundreds &c., 
which his predecessors held in the time of king Henry my grandfather ;" 
Nothing is said of the abbot's quiet tenure of his spiritual possessions, for 
in such matters k Becket was mindful of the policy of his own church. 
.The concluding words were probably insisted upon and inserted against his 
will : / forbid the imposition upon the abbot of any new and unjust con- 
ditions: — ** Et prohibeo ne quis eum in aliquam novam et injustam con^ 
suetudinem pomxtr 
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enter the church: He built a chapel also in the abbot's 
house, and other necessary oflSces." 

According to PatricVa accouut the abbot Waterville 
though he was but a monk undertook and executed many 
great works. 

'* After he had done homage to the king he went to Bobert 
the bishop of Lincoln who appointed a day and afterwards 
blessed him and he was installed on sexageeima sunday, and 
finding when lent began there was a great want of pro- 
visions he laid in and continued to provide all things neces- 
sary for consumption till St. Bartholomew's day at a great 
expense: moreover he paid all abbot Martin's debts (300 
marks), and got the king to remit 60 marks which were due 
for interest. 

" He also bought of the king for 100 marks the fee and 
service of the knight Geoffrey de la merCy and paid another 
hundred marks for a confirmation of nine knights' fees which 
earl Simon had held, and besides building a nunnery for 
forty nuns with St. Michael's church at Stamford he 
bought for the abbey, lands and rents in London and in 
Irthlingborough, Hargrave, Easton, Werrington, Paston, 
Walton, Cambridge and other places," (which Patrick 
thought it tedious to mention). " He bought also the vill 
of St. Martin (a part of the town of Stamford) and redeemed 
fourteen houses in the Lincolnshire part of that town ; built 
also the infirmary near the town of Burgh called St. Leonard's 
hospital with the chapel adjoining and the other appur- 
tenances and did many other worthy things : He increased 
the rents of the market and town of Burgh and built useful 
offices in all the manors belonging to the church." 
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The account in Patrick of what the abbot William did is 
not perfectly correct: it is certain for instance, that JBr- 
nvlfus built the hospital for lepers. This is a mistake which 
shows no more perhaps than that this part of the book 
Swaffham was copied from a vitiated book imperfectly 
restored. 

Our histories say of this abbot that he was hehved by the 
young king Henry the second : This and some other statements 
therein and particularly what is said of his enhancing the 
rents paid for the market and by the people in the town 
strengthen the notion which seems suflficiently obvious, 
namely that this abbot was the Azzdinus Spechd of whom 
we have spoken ; it is a notion we are prepared to con&m. 

It is easy to see that he was no ordinary monk ; he was very 
rich : He became proud of the church to which he belonged 
and in the construction of whicli he had been employed in 
the time of Ernulfus : when he bought manors and lands and 
did so much as a builder he was a layman (see the charter 
of Eugenius) : I suppose it was not till he was a monk pro- 
fessed that he took the name of WiUiam, 

St. Michael's church at Stamford with the nunnery an- 
nexed was alone a great and costly work but it is possible 
that they were not built at his expense ; that he was the 
architect only. 

The falsehoods told of this abbot in our Burgh history 
written after his time make it hard to believe he was so 
extravagant in his expenditure as that history represents. 



Conjectures, almost endless, as to the person and course of 
life of William Waterville have at last ripened into know- 
ledge : In this ease Burgh history has led uuide ; to matters 
which seemed to have little or no connection therewith : 
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bounds must be set to the results but we must now again 
be a little diffuse. 

Let us first extract what Sir Harris Nicholas says {in his 
synopsis of the peerage p. 878) of the successions of certain 
bishops of Rochester. 

" 1115. St. Ernulfus a monk and the abbot of Peterborouffh ; 
consecrated 26th December 1115; died 15th March 1124 
aetat. 84. 

1125. Johriy archdeacon of Canterbury, consecrated 24th 
May 1125; died 20th June 1137. 

1137. John the second, consecrated 1137; died 1142. 

1142. Ascdinm, a monk, succeeded in 1142 ; died January 
1147. 

1147. Walter, archdeacon of Canterbury" 

In the above particulars we see that Sir Harris found 
mention of a second consecration of John of Sais as a bishop 
of Bochester ; I suppose this appeared in accounts of the 
appointments of bishops kept at Lambeth : 

St Ernulfus was appointed against his will and was not 
consecrated till after the legate came from Rome : It seems 
here that he died according to our present reckoning on the 
15th March 1125, and that his successor the archdeacon De 
Sais was consecrated just ten weeks afterwards. 

Tlie assumption that De Sais died on the 2Qth of Jime 1137 
is quite a mistake : If we can rightly understand this matter 
it will lead to a better knowledge of the bishop Ascdinus. 

We endeavour to show and prove that Azzdinus Spechel 
was the architect of our church at Burgh ; that after the death 
of Ernulfus he became a monk under the name of William of 
WaterviUe and in the end, the abbot there; and that he 
then designed and added the cloisters. 

Gunton learned from his authorities that WaterviUe (whom 
we know at first as Azzdinus Spechel ^^had been one of the 
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Icing's clerks or chaplains ;" and all the Burgh historians assure 
us that he was a favourite with the king : There is reason to 
think he was a favourite with king Henry the first but Henry 
the second seems to be the king of whom Hugo speaks. 

We shall not forget if we make a proper use of our know- 
ledge of the writers at Christ-church that they constantly 
preferred the authority of the church to that of the king. 

It is easy to collect that when Ernulfus died tJie architect 
Azzelinus was not yet one of the monks of the place though 
it is possible that he was at that time as much a monk as 
Ernulfus himself; that he lived amongst, and seemed in some 
respects to be one of them. 

But he was not a monk professed ; he was stiU Azzelinus in 
March 1125 and when Ernulfus died the king gave him the 
hishoprick of Bochester. 

This good clerk (as he is called) did not covet a bishoprick : 
If he really governed at any time as a bishop of Rochester 
(and Mr. Stubbs' tables seem to say not) he governed, like 
Ernulfus, in his chamber at Burgh : It is obvious that in this 
case also, the men at Christ-church again set the king's ap- 
pointment at naught : 

De Sais was appointed and consecrated as the bishop (as 
it is said) on the 24th May 1125 ; he pretended no dovht to 
act under that appointment until the 20th of June 1137. 

The occasion for the second consecration of this spurious 
bishop may be understood : It is likely that after the death 
of the first Henry a more regular appointment was obtained 
from king Stephen under which De Sais held the bishoprick 
until 1142 ; and when, by reason of the encroachments of the 
archbishops and the distractions of those times no decent 
ecclesiastic would accept the succession, the lay monk of Burgh 
Ascelinus was allowed to take his place in the list of the 
bishops of Rochester : He held the bishoprick until January 

VOL. in. T 
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114|. It seems however that he did not change his name 
or make his profession as a monk until after Martin returned 
from Rome in 1146, and that he renounced the bishoprick 
about two years later, in 1147. A renunciation might be an 
expected consequence- of that conversion and then Walter, 
another archdeacon and a Canterbury man, was made a 
bishop of Rochester in his stead. 

Till then we may regard Azzelinus afterwards William of 
WaterviUe as a bishop of Rochester. In our 40th chapter 
this person is first seen in the name of Azzelinus of Water- 
viUe, and Gunton's copy of the charter of Eugenius dated 
15th December 1145 lets us in to further knowledge of his 
history : It appears thereby that Azzelinus of WaterviUe was 
at that time the owner of certain knights' fees under the 
church at Burgh and evidence that he was at the same time 
the Ushop of Rochester is abundant : He was then a secular 
person though a bishop. 

The archbishop Radulfus sent the lay-monh Gamerius 
to Rome in 1114 with his nephew De Sais: It is not easy 
to doubt that when the abbot Martin went, in 1145, he took 
AscelinuSy another italian with him. In the histories teeming 
with falsehoods, of those times there are particles of truth for 
which we are hardly prepared, but which must be believed. 

The editor of the Monasticon mentions that it was to this 
Ascelinus then a bishop of Rochester, that St. Bernard wrote 
his 205th epistle. [Monast. i. 155.] 

Consequences of this journey to Rome are easy to see : 
The charter which was then obtained was not what Martin 
and his patrons desired ; it was very diflferent in effect, but 
its language and its terms were comparatively moderate and 
but for the management of our architect the church might 
have fared worse. He returned with a disposition for a 
claustral life, and the year 1147 was his year (the usual 
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period) of probation, at the end of which year he renounced 
the bishoprick and was succeeded therein by the archdeacon 
Walter ; and the same year he became the monk William 
distinguished from other Williams as WiUiam of WaterviUe, 
and his former names of Azzelinus and Spechele were lost. 

We learn through Patrick who thought Hugo was the 
writer of the account of Waterville's election, that Hugo was 
the subprior under abbot Martin and heW the same office 
when WaterviUe was elected ; (we reckon that Hugo was at 
that time about fifty-five.) 

In addition to what is above said as to Waterville's claustral 
name we may also suggest that the name of William was 
chosen in his case out of love for the memory of the young 
prince, the son of the first Henry and queen Mathilda. 

This abbot (after mention of his election) is thus described 
in the part of the chronicles which Hugo wrote when he was 
the subprior. 

" He is named William of WaterviUe ; he is a good clerk 
and a good man and well beloved of the king and of all good 
people."* 

♦ The whole passage may be copied : it occurs in the last page of what 
are called the saxon chronicles ; (in the copy Lavd), Therein it is said 
that in 1154 (when king Stephen died) " tha was the earl beionde sa9, and 
ne durste nan man don other bute god for the micel ti^ of him. 

" Tha he to Englelande com tha was he underfangen mid micel wurtscipe 
and to king bletcaed in Lmidene on the sunnendasi beforen midwinter-daei " 
[and there held a] " micel curt.^ 

" That ilce daei that Mart, abbot of Burch sculde thider faren tha saeclede 
he, and ward ded III non. Jan.' and te munekes innen daes* cusen other of 
heomself — Willelm de Waltevile is gehaten ; god clerc and god man and 
wael luued of the king and of alle god men. and o . . . e byrie th' abbot 
hehlice : and sone tha cosan abbot ferde and te muneces . . . Oxenford 
to the king." 



* great awe. ^ court. ^ 2nd January. 

* the same day or within a day. 
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After mention of the homage done before the king at 
Oxford in 1155 and of the consecration and installation with 
ceremonies (a procession of clergy and laymen) Patrick 
proceeds thus : 

** He did a great many other good things besides those 
mentioned by Mr. Gunton and would have done more and 
greater if he had not been hindered by great misfortunes 
and disturbances. . He was accused by false domestics and by 
some other rich men, as well before the king as before the 
three successive archbishops Theobald^ a BecJcet and Richard; 
so that at last being privately accused again before the arch- 
bishop Bichard by some monks the king was made angry : 
and though the abbot was neither convicted of any crime nor 
confessed any he was deposed by Bohert archdeacon before a 
multitude of abbots and monks in the chapter-house at 
Burgli. 

" Peterborouffh wriiers " (says Qunion) *' are silent as to the 
nature of Watervilles offence." Patrick also adverts to this, 
and says he was unable to account " for the disgrace of a man 
who £ts Gunton says, was so very industrious in his buildings, 
was brought into the abbot's seat with such universal kind- 
ness of the society and who did such abundance of good " 
(Patrick adds in p. 284, other reflections on this part of the 
Bvirgh history). *^ But although our Peterborough writers 
are silent in the cause of his deposition, others " (says Gu/nton, 
who mentions his authorities) " have taken notice of it" 

Extract from Patrick : " Gervasius of Canterbury says more 
than they ; He says that the archbishop himself came to the 
abbey and deposed this abbot who was accused and convicted 
of manifold offences " — eulpis — " but he says not what they 
were : Diceto says the same, and that he was deposed on the 
ZOth October'' To this Patrick adds : " Gervasius in his life 
of the same archbishop Bichard mentions this matter again 
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but there he says less of the cause than in the passage 
above." 

After this, Patrick, (who as has been said before did not 
know that his authority John Brompton was Trichingfham, 
a prior of Burgh and a cotemporary) says this :" 

'« John Brompton indeed (who says the archbishop came 
hither a little before christmas) and also Roger Eoveden 
assign the reasons which I cannot contradict. 

" Brompton relates that Richard archbishop came and 
deposed the abbot, for that he against the will of the monks 
entered with a band of armed men into the church and took 
some reliques from thence and the arm of saint Oswald, 
pro denariis ad judseos invadendos: and that the monks stand- 
ing in defence of their reliques many of them were grievously 
wounded." [Ounton, p. 24 and PatricTc, p. 284.] 

" Eoveden relates another reason " (says Ounton) " as the 
most principal which he addeth to Brompton; that this 
abbot William was fallen into the king's disfavour for his 
brother's «ake, one Walter of WaierviUe whom abbot William 
received with others of that party being then in arms against 
the king." [Qmttm, p. 24.] ^ 

Keasons for Waterville's disgrace are easier to see than 
Patrick supposed : one seems to be that the king listened to 
the charge which is mentioned in Eoveden: Perhaps the 
evidence that the abbot was deposed, such a deposition as 
was sanctioned hy the hing^ is deficient : There is reason to 
think he was buried in the abbey on a thirtieth day of No- 
vember ; that day is mentioned in the abbey kalendar as the 
day of the funerals of the abbots Brand and William of 
WaterviUe, and it is certain that Brand was the abbot till 
he died. If Waterville were deposed by the king the king 
soon began to repent. W^e ought perhaps to believe that the 
king was offended as is mentioned in Hoveden but that he 
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found he Lad been deceived ; and that Waterville if deposed 
was soon restored. 

Diceto says of this abbot that " he was attacked " [impetitus] 
" and convicted as a notorious oflTender :" and Oervasius in his 
chronicle (who also avoided particulars) says much the same ; 
but in his life of the archbishop Bichard Gervasius says less, 
— "/or certain causes.** What is to be thought of history in 
which a cotemporary, an oflScer in the monastery at the 
time, seems to say he was condemned in the chapter-house 
there by Bohert the archdeacon whilst according to the 
Canterbury men, the archbishop himself came to Burgh 
and was the presiding judge. 

I suppose a kind of sentence was passed upon Waterville 
in the chapter house at Christ-church and sent down by the 
archdeacon. It is said that the ahlot received the sentence on 
the SOth of October, and also that the archbishop went to 
Bv/rgh a little before christmas and deposed the abbot there. 
Was there a formality of the kind after the ahbofs fv/neral ; 
after tlie SOth of November 1174 ? 
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CHAPTEE LXXII. 

OBJECTIONS TO THE FOREGOING ACCOUNTS OF THE ABBOT 
WATERVILLE — TRACES OF THE CHARGES AGAINST WATER- 
VILLE VISIBLE IN THE CHRONICON WRITTEN BY THE NEXT 
ABBOT BENEDICT — BENEDICT SUPPLANTED AT WHITBY.— 
ST. BERNARD AND EUGENIUS THE THIRD. 

Waterville's oflfence is not to be found in the extracts in 
the preceding chapter from accounts of that abbot which 
Gunton and Patrick collected from the Canterbury writers : 
another writer whom we are about to mention says much the 
same as is said in the above extracts : This other writer is 
abbot Benedict who succeeded Waterville at Burgh. 

What Benedict says of Waterville appears in a chronicle 
which he wrote ; neither Gunton nor Patrick mentions this 
work but it has been twice published in the original latin 
and lately, an english translation ; the following extract is 
taken from Hearnes edition (in two volurties) under the title 
Chronicon Benedicti dbbatis petrobv/rgenm (Hearnii Oxonii,) 
1735. 

MCLXXV. "Ante natale Eicardus cantuariensis archie- 
piscopus venit ad abbatiam de Burgo sancti Petri et 
Willielmum de Watervilla abbatem ejusdem domus deposuit, 
pro 60 quod ipse violent^, manii et armatH, ducens secum 
milites armatos, contra voluntatem monachorum suorum 
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claustratn intravit et ccclesiam et reliquias sanctorum simul 
cum brachio sancti Oswald! regis et martyris extraxit ad 
invadiandum judaeis pro denariis; et quia ipse et militesquos 
armatos conduxerat vulnera mortifera infixerant monachis et 
ministris ecclesiaB illius repugnautibus eis et defendentibus 
reliquias suas." (Vol. i. p. 128.)* 

(The story and nearly word for word the same as is told 
by Gunton from his book Whittlesea.) 

As Eearne the editor, printed the above in the marffin, 
within brackets and in a diminished type^ I suppose he had 
two copies one only of which contained the above extract, 
and therefore this learned critic (a bishop of our church) 
doubted if it were authentic : 

The following is the text of Ounton's original authority 
Roveden^ a passage which Benedict's chronicle also contains 
but in the text and not bracketed as above. 

" Dominus vero rex prsedictum abbatem implacitaverat et 
odio habebat pro eo quod ipse receplaverat Eadulfus de 
Waterville fratrem suum, qui fuit cum inimicis regis apud 
Uuntindoniam." 

Whilst Benedict was an abbot of Burgh he had the writer 
Trickingham for one of his cotemporaries though he, the 
abbot, wrote a few years earlier than either that historian or 
Hoveden, It seems that Gunton's authority Whittlesea wrote 
his account in the time of and under the abbot Benedict. 

To whom ought we to attribute the invention of that 
monstrous charge against Waterville which is printed in 
brackets in Hearne's edition? a charge which appears 
verbatim in Gunton's extract from Whittlesea, and which 
Patrick repeats /row his Swaffham, 

The ready answer to the question would be to Benedict^ 

* Tlie english of this appears in page 277. 
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but it may not be necessary to think so ; Benedict's account 
of the romantic Richard (his principal subject) is a work in 
good repute, but we know also that this writer was sent 
from Canterbury to rule at Burgh and that all he did would 
be strictly watched and all he wrote revised. 

We have collected suflScient to show that Benedict's 
chronicle and the writings of Whittlesea and Swaffham 
and of Trickingham and Hoveden were compared and 
altered at Christ-church before they became known by 
the name of history. It would be a miracle if anything 
they had written escaped unhurt if it were or were thought 
offensive. 

That part of the charge against Waterville which we take 
to be spurious looks like a creation of Turicus. It may be 
believed that the abbot was accused by certain monks but 
who were the jews who lent money on such a security as 
St. Oswald's arm ? 

The sequel of the account of WaterviUe in Gunton and 
Patrick is this : 

From, Patrick. 

" I must let the reader know that WiUiam thinking him- 
self wronged by the sentence of the archbishop appealed to 
pope Alexander, who upon mature hearing of the cause 
confirmed the deposition and commanded him silence for 
ever : So we are told in a buU of his successor pope Urban 
still eostant in [the book] Swaffham fol. LXXVI, directed to 
Benedict (who succeeded this William) confirming the afore- 
said deposition of W. de WaterviUa, by whose malignity the 
monastery, saith the bull, was much attritum et gravatum and 
he himself also de jprava conversatione gravUer imf ambitus. 
Which damage done to the monastery, if he were truly 
accused, arose it is likely, from borrowing money to carry 
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on all those great works which he did and attempted. For 
in the same bull it is said that William Norman procurator 
for the abbot having taken up great sums of money in the 
abbot's name for which he stood bound desired satisfaction, 
but the money appearing to have been borrowed non pro 
utilitate sed pro gravamine monasterii pope I/ucivs absolved the 
monastery ah impetUione tarn ereditorum qxidm Jidejiissorum, 
— ^freeing them from all obligation to pay the money so bor- 
rowed, as appears (the bull saith) by the writing of pope 
Lucius. Whereupon Urban, being induced by these reasons 
and moved by the desire of king Henry again confirmed the 
deposition as Alexander had done and again absolved them 
from that debt of which they had been acquitted in the 
judgment of his predecessor Lucius ; Thinking it but reason- 
able that a debt which was remitted them commimis juris 
ceqvMate should be relaxed also spedali apostoliose sedis indulr 
gentia!' 

Patrick, who could not digest this part of the normanized 
history thus expresses his disbelief: 

" That he should be guilty of the violence and sacrilege 
which Brompton mentions seems almost incredible ; and still 
less credible that he who had so vastly enriched the monastery 
by his own gifts should impoverish and oppress it as his 
accusers before the pope alleged. 

"Whatever his crimes were for which the king was 
incensed against him he had been once very much in his 
favour." 

Patrick then mentions " two charters of this king tvhich 
run in the form of precepts and are very remarJcdble :" one, 
the grant published in Gunton and mentioned in our 71st 
chapter but he overloolced the passage at the end. 

In the other directed to " all the knights of the abbots of 
Burgh," they are commanded without delay to do the service 
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they owe to the abbot, and not only to obey the present 
summons to serve in the army in Wales but whenever they 
should be summoned to their duty ; and to do it thoroughly :* 
and if not the sheriffs in whose bailiwicks they had lands vos 
justificent,—{yfQxe to proceed against them according to law.)" 

After which he mentions the following charter : 

" William the abbot and the convent of Burgh granted to 
the sacrist's vicar, Beginaldus capellanus, a chapel which was 
belonging to the hospital of St. Leonard (capellam in- 
jirmorvm qum sita est prope villam de Burgh) cum omnibus 
qu8B ad earn pertinere noscuntur, et custodiam infirmorum, 
annuatim reddendo infirmis ii solidos. 

Perhaps some of the contents of the papal bulls in the book 
Swaffham might be suspected (amongst other contents of that 
book), but let us suppose not and that they are genuine : 
They condemn Waterville but not for his real offence : 

The above extracts mean no doubt, that Waterville bor- 
rowed money for his building operations on the credit of the 
ahhey and its goods; (Ernulfus had done the same). It may 
be explained, for the language is obscure, that the ahbey^ 
would be bound to repay, not the proctor : 

If the bulls are authentic what is said of William 
Norman is hardly consistent therewith, namely, that he 
was a surety for loans which he had obtained for the abbot 
Waterville : was he living in 1175 ? 

In our age it is not easy to see how the pope could in- 
terfere with the claims both of creditors and sureties, unless 
indeed the king desired that also as well as that Waterville 
should for ever remain in disgrace. 

* I suppose that in the above extract from Hoveden we see the dis- 
loyolty or negligence of some of the tenants turned upon the abbot, 

t llie monks would admire the equity which absolved their house from 
all such debts. 
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The history of the abbot Waterville as it stands in Gunton 
and Patrick ought not to stand. It is one of the deformities 
of Burgh history. 

The truth seems to be that Waterville never was deposed, 
or if deposed it was but a deposition at Canterbury in which 
the ahhot had no representative ; the accusers were Canterbury 
men and the jvdge was either the archbishop or Kichard the 
archdeacon. 

It is also said that the abbot was accused in the times of 
the two preceding archbishops, Theobald and his successor 
a Becket. 

There are tokens no doubt, that a sentence of this kind 
was attempted to be enforced in 1175 : It failed ; the Icing 
was the lord of the abbey and Benedict was but the prior 
of Christ-church at the beginning of 1177. For anything 
that appears he remained in that station till after Water- 
ville's death. 

All we know is that Benedict seems to have been out- 
ffenerdlled by Turictis in 1148 in the matter of the abbey at 
Whitby and that the abbey at Btf/rgh was not given to 
Turicus but to him. 

It is likely that Gunton's notion of Waterville (adopted 
from his Whittlesea) was right, and that the abbot was one 
of the clerks or chaplains of Henry the second; and yet, 
before he was a king and when he came over and took the 
crown after Stephen's death Waterville was living amongst 
the monks at Burgh : If he were ever in the service of the 
second lienry the offence mentioned in Hoveden seems so 
inconsistent that the passage might be thought a perversion ; 
the history repeated of the position of Ernvlfus with Henry 
the first, but Henry the second was Waterville's patron and 
friend; Hugo's testimony in the chronicle is ample to this 
effect. 
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Waterville was not a traitor and perhaps he did not waste 
the goods of the abbey and involve it in debt ; but, if in that 
particular he was a follower of Ernulfus the charge that he 
robbed the chv/rch of the arm of St. Oswald and pledged it and 
put the monks who resisted to the sword is monstrous. 

It can hardly be questioned however that he was accused 
of certain offences before three of the archbishops of his 
time, or that at last a kind of condemnation was pronounced 
by the last of the three, because it seems such a condemna- 
tion was sanctioned abroad and that two or three of the 
popes who reigned in his time upheld what the archbishops 
had done : It is clear that the king did not appoint a successor 
for two years after the condemnation : was not this out of 
love to Waterville and to give him suflScient time to try the 
effect of his appeals ? and were not the appeals made at the 
king's instance, if not at his expense ? 

The next chapter discloses the nature of Waterville's 
offence, but a little more thought since the preceding chapters 
were written and a bttle more reading to which it has led 
have added to my knowledge both of Hugo and of this 
abbot ; an addition must be made to what has been said. 

There are parts of the history of Burgh subsequent to 1066 
of which if the writers are discoverable what they wrote is 
not easily appropriated. The book Swaffham contains many 
particulars of doubtful ongin : I have supposed that the writer 
of the description of Hu>go in extremis, written as it seems, 
about the year 1122 was our William Norman and since 
that, our Azzelinus ; and to the latter notion I adhere. 

The writer exhibits no distrust of the honesty of the prior 
Tu/ricus, but rather simplicity and a belief in the prior's good 
qualities which belongs rather to the italian than to the 
norman ; and there is a like appearance of an open nature 
in what is afterwards said of Hugo as pleased with his 
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monk's dress. But if I rightly understand the ease, these 
passages could not have been written by a person who was 
almost a stranger to the place ; only imported from abroad 
after lady day 1118. At one time I assumed (for I thought 
it possible) that William Norman wrote the account of 
that discovery of Verviam which appears in the St. Alban's 
history but such an assumption is clearly incapable of proof; 
calculations and dates now point to Azzdinvs. 

There being a difficulty we are driven (unwilling to part 
with Azzelinus as the writer) to a theory by which it really 
appears that Azzelinus was the writer, and that he was not 
'a stranger at Burgh before and at the date of the scene in the 
infirmary, though he would know but little or nothing of 
Turicus. 

Azzelinus was not imported and brought to Burgh about 
1118 (as we had supposed) an accomplished architect who 
had been looked up in Italy to restore the fallen monastery : 
Imagination a little pressed will help us to comprehend the 
very truth of the matter. 

Either the first Azzelifms, the knight Azzelinus of Watervitte 
or a son of his had a liberal mind. He was not content to 
give his children such an education £ts was to be had at that 
time in our monasteries, he sent them to colleges abroad : I 
suppose Richard of WaierviUe, the successor of Turicus at 
Whitby in 1175 was a you/nger brother of our Azzelinus (the 
architect). We read that Eichard was educated for a priest 
in France in the monastery at Angers the ancient capital of 
Anjou, and that there were two other brothers besides William 
and Richard : They were not priests and it is likely they were 
always intended for men of the knightly order : they were 
soldiers who took part as it is said with the enemies of 
Henry the second in certain civil wars long after king 
Stephen's death. 
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I suppose yet that the architect Azzelinus was at least 
partly educated in one of the italian cities, and possibly in 
Rome : 

A word here respecting St. Bernard and the pope Eutgienius 
the third. 

St. Bernard who was of gentle birth and born in 1091, in 
Burgwndy, became a monk at Citeaux when he was twenty- 
two together with thirty of his friends, people whom his 
eloquence had converted. Writers speak highly of the graceful 
presence and the other personal qualities of St. Bernard, but 
chiefly of the austerity of his features, his looks after he 
became a monk: about two years later and when he was 
still very young he was made the first abbot of Clairvaux : 
that abbey which was founded in 1115 was then very poor, 
the monks lived principally on millet and barley bread. He 
and his monastery soon became famous ; one of his monks 
who had the same name, Bernard, became first an abbot of 
St, Anastatius and afterwards the pope of whom we have 
spoken, Eugeaius the third; his preferment is chiefly attri- 
buted to the school in which he had become a monk. 

The influence of St. Bernard over the kings and princes of 
his time are matters of history : He was invited and solicited 
to lead the christian world in the crusades of his day but 
the enthusiast had judgment ; he recollected the disorders of 
Peter the hermit's time and though he was doubtful as to 
what he ought to do he held back and remained in France. 
He was requested however as the most competent of all men 
to draw, and he drew up in 1128 his rules for the knights of 
the Temple, and he preserved his ascendancy over his pupil 
Eugenius to the last: {This the french critics say, was 
equally honourable to both.) 

St. Bernard died the 20th of August 1153 : Mahillon proves 
that he commonly preached his sermons in latin, but a few 
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in the romance or vulgar tongue because aU the men whom 
lie converted into monks, and the people in general did not 
understand latin. 



The pupil of St. Bernard who was afterwards the pope 
Eugen,iu8 was an italian of Pisa : when he was made pope, in 
1145, he resisted and found means to subdue the people of 
Kome who had then appointed a senate and elected sl patrician 
(the title of their chief magistrate.) Eugenius began his 
reign by leaving Kome to the distractions of a republic : He 
returned at the end of the year, but not to a peaceful city, 
he was disquieted by the hisses of the seditious ; went first 
to Pisa, and in 1147 to Paris : He returned to Kome at the 
end of that year 1147, and summoned a council at Bheims 
in 1148 and another at Treves^ where he favoured the visions 
of a female saint or pretender to sanctity : After this he 
visited his school, the monastery at Clairvaux, dressed in the 
usual dress and ornaments of a pope, half hidden by a 
woollen coat or cloak to show that he had not forgot his 
origin : He died at Tivoli the 7th of July 1153. The written 
accounts of the acts and virtues of this pope were published 
at Nancy in 1737, It is said that this scholar wrote to St, 
Bernard to do what he did in the matter of a new crusade, 
and that the master obeyed to this extent ; he persuaded 
the french king Louis the young to do battle in Asia to 
expiate his own ill deeds in France, 



Since one of St. Bernard's published letters is addressed 
to the Ushop of Rochester, Ascelinus, that letter connects our 
architect with Eugenius. I suppose Azzelinus was edur 
cated at Clairvaux with that pope ; educated perhaps for a 
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monh though the monkhood was delayed : His taste in archi- 
tecture was probably acquired at Pisa, 

Little more remains to be said on this subject : our architect 
who had seen and heard of monks from his childhood was 
not a blind admirer, he might be reluctant but he was an 
ecclesiastic and as it seems half a monk before the visit to 
Kome in December 1145 and was persuaded in the course 
of that visit. After he returned he served the usual year 
of probation, and then, in January 114| renounced his 
bishoprick and became a monk of Burgh. 

It is possible that Azzelinus was also in Rome in 1114 in 
the suite of Ernulfus. It has been mentioned above that 
there is something more in the book Swaifham concerning 
Hugo than the account of his sickness and revival: It 
is to this effect, written of him when he was a child in the 
monastery, many years before that journey to Eome of 1145. 

" Now the aforesaid secretary Bdnaldus made a hrother of 
his A monh in his childhood, by the name of Hugo ; which 
Hugo always stuck to and served Reinaldus. The said Hugo 
is lately dead ; he it was who collected and wrote this little 
book." 

" He was called Hugo AlbUs because he w^as pale; he was 
well favored" [had good looks] " was a good christian and 
called himself Niger Monachus because of the dress he wore, 
he was proud of the trappings of a monk ;* he was the darling 
of the elders in his childhood and afterwards the hrother of 
those of his own age ; he is now the eldest and father of them 
all : He loved them all as his friends and they loved him 
and not only the monks but also the abbots John, Henry, 
Martin, WUliam, under whom and in whose times he lived, 
and he deserved their love. 



* When he wore ; he did not always wear the dresp. 
VOL. III. ' U 
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^ He was do less esteemed and beloved in the neighbouring 
monasteriies, and far and wide, wherever he was known: 
As long as he was able he held the offices and possessions of 
the church which were committed to his care both in this 
monastery and abroad in the world : — ultimately he obtained 
first, but toUh difficulty^ a stibprior's degree under abbot 
Martin and afterwards under the. abbot William of WatervUle** 

I suppose it was Azzelinus who wrote what truth there is 
in the above extract and whiUi Hugo was living ; and that 
the mention of the abbot John and other inconsistencies 
therein were inserted by WhitUesea: Hugo would give 
himself the surname Monachus because he was the son of the 
monk Beinaldvs. 

WhitUesea was the scriptor hurghensis (as it seems) after 
Benedict became the abbot; when Hugo was dead : The inter- 
polator confused Hugo (the son not the brother of Eeinaldus) 
with Eeinaldus himself 

The above account ends with a few wretched verses in 
which it is said that Hugo died happily and rich in many 
virtues in abbot WiUianCs time. The text of what has just 
been said is inserted in the Appendix No. XIV. 

Admire Ernulfus! He allowed, perhaps invited, the 
bringing this child, a little norman, into the monastery less 
with a purpose to amuse than to soften the biUerness of the 
english monks. 

The book Swaffham contains particulars of Beinaldus also : 
He was a shrimp of a man in size. He was surnamed 
Spiritus and Spiritualis, (I suppose he had the surname 
Sharp in english, and de TEsprit in french,) on account of his 
quickness and talents for business. 



*' Ernulfus began the refectory " (saith Hugo) " and did 
many other good things of wliich De Caux mentions one ; 
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* he gave twenty pounds to the convent to buy copes and 
certain ornaments ;* but this story is not strictly true if we 
may Idieve Hugo who says that one Edbert of Caster came in 
the time of Ernulfus and, being weakly, gave to St. Peter 
and the abbot and monks fifty pounds in silver and turned 
monk with his son, a very towardly youth ; out of which 
money the abbot appointed twenty pounds to be employed 
to buy palls and copes by the hands of the sacrists Witricvs 
and BeinalduSy two very able men who for thirty years 
together served the monastery faithfully. 

" Witricus was the elder ; he growing infirm resigned his 
place hxiiBeinaldus continued in it tiU his death; they would 
not suifer him to leave it : he was thought to have the spirit 
of prophecy being able to tell beforehand when any of the 
monks would die, and had other things to come shown him m 
visions which they took ta be from God : particularly^ he 
thought that he was one night in St Andrew's porch,* (the 
old monastery was then standing), and that two honorable 
persons appeared to him : they sat down ; they were clothed 
in albs and chesubles and had episcopal palls, and mitres on 
their heads: These apparitions spoke to him and named 
themselves Kinsinus and Elfricvs and bade him call thither 
by name several of the seniors of the church, Ethelwoldus the 
prior, and then divers others, all honorable persons whom 
Hugo saith he himself had seen, and they being come 
before them they bade Beinaldus go out for he could not yet 
come to them/'t [Patrick, p. 270.] 

Then there is a story of another dream of Reinaldus 
to this effect. ** He thought he was sitting in the 
monastery meditating, when the pigeons which they kept 



* St, Andrew's porch was probably St. Alhan's, 
t Hugo did not write the above story. 

u 2 
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came to him one after another and settled and brought 
and left; in his bosom a few grains of wheat : I think (says 
the writer) those seeds were prayers of Beinaldus returned to 
himsdfr 

I believe that what is said of Hugo and Beinaldos, as 
well as the account of (he discovery of Verulam was all written 
by the abbot Waterville: (pity that any part of it was 
retouched, mutilated and deformed.) 
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CHAFTEE LXXni. 

THE CLOISTERS AT BURGH AND THE PAINTED WINDOWS 
THEREIN — ^DEDICATIONS OF THE CHURCH AT BURGH. 

King Stephen's death and the accession of Henry the 
second in 1154 have been mentioned; and abbot Martinis 
death on the 2nd of January 1155 and the election of 
Waterville. 

The cloisters at Bv/rgh. 

Gunton tells us from his Walter of Whittlesea that "the 
abbot William Waterville built the cloister and covered it 
with lead :" Further mention may now be made of the nar- 
rative which Sta/ndish wrote out at dean Patrick's request, 
an account of the mischief begun the 11th April 1643 and 
continued during the fortnight Cromwell's men were quartered 
in the town. 

The narrative (which is mentioned in chapter 69) begins 
as follows: 

. ** The cathedral church of Peterborough was very famous 
formerly for three remarkable things; a stately front, a 
curious altar-piece and a beautiful cloister. The first of the 
three doth still remain, a very goodly structure supported 
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with three such tall arches as England can scarce show the 
like. The two last are since destroyed by sacrilegious 
hands and have nothing now remaining but only the bare 
memory of them. 

** These reformers defaced and broke all the windows in 
the church and cloister wherein any painted glass appeared 
except a part of the great west window in the church which 
was out of their reach; but to encourage them Cromwell him- 
self (as it was reported) espying a little crucifix in a window 
aloft which perhaps had not been observed before gets a 
ladder and breaks it down zealously with his own hands. The 
windows of the church were to be seen with satisfaction 
and delight but the zealots thought they saw popery in 
every picture and every piece of painted glass. 

" Those in the body of the church, in the aisles and else- 
where were adorned with historical passages out of scripture 
and ecclesiastical history: but the cloister windows were 
most famed of all for their great art and pleasing variety; 
one side of the quadrangle containing the history of the dd 
testament; another that of the new; a third the founding 
and founders of the church; a fourth all the kings of 
England dow^nward from the first saxon king. 

" The cloisters the old chapter-house the library the 
bishop's hall and the chapel at the end of it were a few 
years afterwards pulled down by order of the powers that 
were and the materials sold." 



Extract from Guntons copy of the inventory taken by 
Henry the eighth's commissioners in November 1539 of " the 
dimensions of the church and of each of the chapels therein ;" 
also of the number of bells and of other furniture in the 
different parts of the monastery. 
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** The cloister was " (and is) " about square, and 168 yards 
long and in breadth 6 yards : it contained a conduit (made 
of tin) and a lavatory of the weight of one hundred pounds, 
and divers coffers and seats." 

Gunton in his own account of the tablets and inscriptions 
in the cloister when it was eniire, thus speaks of it after it 
was demolished. 

" The windows were all complete and fair, adorned with 
glass of excellent painting. In the south cloister " (the sonth 
side of the quadrangle) " was the history of the old testa- 
ment : In the east cloister, of the new : In the north cloister 
the figures of the successive kings from king Penda : In the 
west cloister was the history from the first foundation of the 
monastery to the restoring of it by king Edgar. Every 
window had at the bottom the explanation of the history in 
verse : *' each window " (there were nine) " contained four 
paintings." 

Under the first compartment of the first window were 
these lines : — 

King Penda (a paynim as writing seyth) 
Gate yesefive children of christen feith.* 

The preceding portion of this chapter is an essential part 
of our account of the abbot Waterville. His passion for 
huUding ; what he did as a builder whilst he was the abbot 
and what is said of the beauty of the cloisters all lead to the 
same end and confirm what is to be gathered from the list of 
the Kochester bishops : William Waterville was the bishop 
Ascelinus in that list an4 the Azzdinus Spechel who was the 
architect of the church at Burgh in the time of Ernulfus. 

According to Hugo when he was elected he was a monk 



* Gun ton's copies of the' verses are complete. 
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professed ; one of ourselves. Waterrille was more than one 
of the same family as Azzdinus Spechel, he was the selfsame 
man: He, like Emulfus was silent for a time under the 
machiuatious of the archbishops : he probably saw therein 
only a partial eclipse. But there are limits to resignation, 
and when Waterville came to be abbot he would if he 
could have defeated the effects of what his unworthy prede- 
cessor had done. 

Here we must take another view of the abbot Martin and 
of his journey to Kome, 



The foimal introduction of the arm of St. Oswald at Burgh 
must be coupled with that other fraud a falsehood which 
such pains were taken to establish namely, that St. Albans 
remains were never at Burgh or had leen long since carried 
away: The inference is that the patronage of the church 
was intended to be transferred to St. Oswald. 

Such a transfer was a business appointed for a day when 
certain of the clergy were assembled to meet the bishop 
Alexander. It seems they did not meet before St Peter's 
day 1139 :— it is not said that Stephen (the then king) was 
present. 

The farce of that day went for nothing heyond this; it 
was arranged that the church was not to remain St. Alban's 
nor to be restored to St. Peter (whose church it originally 
was) but to be laid under the invocation of Si. Oswald^ the 
northumbrian king and martyr. 

Let us now return to the abbot Waterville. 

We may repeat Hugo's eulogy of Waterville, it is meful: 
" William of Waterville was a good clerk and a good man ;" 
This abbot a scholar, was now a liberal monk and superior to 
the slavery which the archbishops required. 

1 have supposed that because Turicus is recognized in the 
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first charter of Eugenius as the possessor of a part of the 
church demesnes his interest in that charter had led him to 
hide in order to preserve it, but that conjecture must give 
place to another ; I now think I understand this portion of 
Burgh history. 

In the time of Emulfus John of Sais and Oarnerins were 
sent to Kome and obtained the archbishoprick for Kadulfus 
when the king meant to give it to Ernulfiis; and it was 
still intended in 1145, notwithstanding the defeat of tho 
convention of 1139, that the church at Burgh should be dedi- 
cated to St. Oswald : With that purpose Martin was sent or 
induced to go to Rome to obtain the sanction of Eugenius : 
Martin took the italian Azzelinus with him as has been 
said; and he took WiUiam Norman with him also, as well 
as the charters of the kings Wulfhere and Ethelred and 
Agatho; it was quite necessary as has been observed, that 
the proctor should go as well as Azzelinus. 

It is to be seen in our foregoing chapters that the draft 
of a charter which was intended to be taken in exchange 
for those older charters was also prepared and carried to 
Eome; It contained matter which was objected to by a 
member of the consistory; a cardinal who knew something 
of the apostle 8i. Peter but nothing of St. Oswald. 

Gunton's story contains incidents which are pertinent 
enough : it became history when Martin returned which cannot 
be wholly believed or wholly disbelieved : suppose we say it is 
Norman's account, (the lawyer would not be likely to falsify 
the whole of the truth) ; if not, Azzelinus wrote it. 

According to Whittlesea (Gunton's authority) the cardinal 
objected to the charter which had been prepared for this 
reason ; it was misconceived : The reason given is eloquent : It 
is also said that the cardinal requested the pope not to leave 
ivith anotlier the honour of a constitution for the new 
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monastery ; that is to say, he begged he would not confirm 
what Agatho had done but would grant a new charter 
and insert his own name instead : I think this was not the 
suggestion of the cardinaJ ; it was Martin's request who 
wished to supersede altogether the memory of the mercian 
kings and that part of the application was complied with ; 
It cannot be necessary to accept the whole of the story but 
there was clearly a gross attempt and a reproof. 

By the charter which Martin brought back 8t Peter (not 
St. Alban) was to have the patronage of the church for the 
time was not yet come to admit St. Oswald into the roman 
kalendar. The abbot sustained at lead a partial defeat : 

The charter of Eugenius was intended to give the abbey 
a modern origin, a new hirth ; Eugenius was to take the place 
of Agatho at Burgh but St. Oswald was dismissed for the 
present. 

I suppose the hiding the charter will be no longer a 
mystery : As long as Martin lived the monks expected no 
rest. The charter was hidden by those who knew where' to 
find it and who intended when it should be necessary to 
make the production useful : The hider might be Hugo, he 
was not Turicus : whoever he was the hiding-place was still 
a secret when he died. 

The language of Hugo's chronicle suggests that a guilty 
conscience, the accession of Henry the second, and a reasonable 
fear of possible consequences might have something to do 
with the event and circumstances of Martin's death: The 
day, the 2nd of January 1155, was a day of deliverance, and 
the vm^animous choice of a sv/ccessor made it a joyful day : 
The house seemed likely now to live under the jpatronage 
of a real saint. 

The success or failure of what Martin had to do in Eome 
concerned the church at Canterbury more than that at 
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Burgh, and the puppet St. Oswald was likely sooner or later 
to become a trouble to the archbishops. 

It may seem strange but it is true that many churches 
were dedicated to 8t, Oswald in those times. This is a 
wonder which may be explained. The notion that the 
northumbrian king was a saint and a martyr was seen to be 
perfectly unreasonable ; and, to meet the ridicule of those of 
the clergy and laity who were better informed another 
patron was found for those churches; another Oswald who 
was less objectionable. This other Oswald is hardly known 
except as the cotemporary of DunstoM and Ethelwold who 
was an arckhishop of Yorky but he was magnified and made 
a saint, or as though he were an Ethelwold or a Dunstan. Our 
volume on Crowland shows if not that this second Oswald 
was but OM ordinary secular ^rierf (as he wa^) that his church 
at Worcester continued to be a college of secular priests 
for some years after his time. 

The charters brought back in 1146 contain no mention 
of St. Alban: I suppose Azzelinus was satisfied with the 
results of the journey and that Martin also saw nothing more 
could be done: When a good clerk and a good man like 
Azzelinus became a good monk and an abbot and had 
taken certain oaths he and his people were bound thereby : 
We are only sorry to see that St. Alba/n and Verulam were 
forgotten at Borne. 



AzzdinAis become the ahhot WatervUle added beautiful 
cloisters ; and to the end that at least a part of the history 
of the place might never be forgotten, he painted therein 
not indeed the history of St. Alban but that of the martyr- 
dom of two christian princes, the elder sons of a king of 
the city in which St. Alban had lived and which his martyr- 
dom had made famous : Waterville supposed the paintings 
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in the cloisters would silently indicate without any breach 
of oaths both the site of Vertdam and a good deal of other 
forbidden history. 

This was the real offence of WiUiam of WaterviUe : Henry 
the second had been so thoroughly humbled by the eflfects 
of the murder of a Becket that he dared not do all we may 
believe he would have done to protect this abbot; but 
when he accepted a Becket's chaplain for an abbot of Burgh 
he gave the abbey at Whifby to Richard WaterviUe one of 
our abbot's brothers. 



It is well to rest now and then and look at our work and 
think of its probable or possible use : I have endeavoured to 
make the particulars collected in these volumes if not so 
intelligible as they ov^ht to be sufficienUy intelligible to teach 
something : They have taught me to reconsider some unjust 
and to mend many hasty impressions. 

I am not quite satisfied with what I have said of the 
archbishops : There is nothing odious either in the UUe or in 
the station ; To speak as I think our archbishops are unfor- 
tunate in this; the first three who were normans were 
abominable men, — wickedness was eflected under their rule 
which it became impossible to rectify or to rectify without 
peril not to their chv/rch alone but, as it might be thought, to 
the whole kingdom. 

We learn that William Corbeil the fourth archbishop was 
not a monk and nothing seems to be said of him which bears 
any appearance of crime; but this cannot be said of all 
their successors. I suppose the institution of monkhood was 
not the inevitable cause either of the original wrong or the 
persistence therein ? 

Eadulfus like Turicus became a monk late in life, and 
plainly against his will : I believe only a few of the arch- 
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bishops were monks; and perhaps those who were secular 
clergymen were not in any respect the better men. 

The principal mischief in our history which is attributable 
to monkhood seems to be this : The officers and scholars in 
their communities were not moderate : They had commonly 
too much authority and were unfit to be trusted with it : in 
exacting and insisting upon implicit obedience they were 
blind to the rights of other men. 

There is reason to think that when Lanfranc came from 
Normandy in 1070 he found both Anselm and Edmer at 
Christ-church ; that Edmer was the real governor there and 
that it was he who suggested the plans which were adopted 
by that church : We know what followed and robbery and 
wrong could not he confessed. It was absolutely necessary 
to hold on in a dishonest course : the honour of the church 
at Canterbury mmt be maintained.* 

I do not know that Hugo had the surname of Candidus 
in his lifetime but perhaps he had: In the front of one 
of the copies of the chronicles stands in very old writing the 
name of Hugo le hlane : This may msan nothing but I sup- 
pose the copy belonged to the church at Burgh and that the 
name was written therein with some sinister design. 

Hugo was naturally honest and sincere; It is said that his 
complexion was pale and that he was therefore called Hv>gh 
White, but he may have earned and had the name of Candidus 
also ; a word to which (as a name) le hlanc is not equivalent : 
There are parts of his writings in which truths are still 
apparent because they were but imperfectly suppressed : We 
may instance what is said of the first king Henry and of the 
grief of the people when he died, and again that passage in 

* The church at Canterhury in Lanfranc's time was Christ-church ; the 
people at Christ-church had accepted monkhood hefore those at St. Au- 
gustine's and the name of queen Bertha's chaplain was then eclipsed. 
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the chronicle which he wrote which makes mention of Henry 
the second at whose coming no man would dare to persist in 
wickedness : King Stephen lived under the dominion of the 
archbishops and their servants but the first and second 
Henrys were kings indeed : 

It is a question who won for that unmistakeable norman the 
archbishop a Becket, his crown of martyrdom: He was but the 
instrument of such men as Benedict and other monks of the 
church at Canterbury : When he had been flattered and goaded 
into measures beyond human endurance, and when he had 
paid a penalty not suggested, as it is said, but which men 
more impatient than the king imposed the king was really 
afraid to exact any further punishment and after 1170 the 
church at Burgh was left to take care of itself. 

Something has been said in chapter XXII of a dedication 
in 1237 or 1238. The consequences appear in .the later 
fortunes of this church, and we may here insert another 
extract from Patrick. 

" De Caux mentions a dedication of the church at Burgh 
on the 4th of October 1237 by two bishops, — the one was 
* that Robert of Lincoln ' ( Grostete)* the other the hishop of 
Exeter,'' {his name a Hank) ; Patrick's authority Swaffham 
says of this dedication that it was splendid but the abbey 
paid the expences, 

" Matthew Paris speaks of this dedication as a business of 
the year 1238 and the day the 28th of September:'^ 



* Grostfite was consecrated a bishop of Lincoln the year before. 

t There is not much fault to find with the day in Paris (4 kal. instead of 
4 non. Octob.) nor perhaps with the year, but theie is something in what 
he says of the a>ct, the dedication, which cannot be overlooked ; It is this : 
** Several noble monasteries in the fens in the diocese of Lincoln were 
dedicated in 1238 by the vtnerahle bishop of Lincoln ; namely, Ramsey 
Burgh and SawtreyJ* 
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" Matthew of Westminster " (continues Patricji) " exactly 
follows Paris in his account but adds it was done hy omkr 
of a council held in London; pursuant to which order 
St. Paul's in London was afterwards dedicated on the day 
of St. Kemigius in 1240." 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

THE ABBOT BENEDICT — MISTAKES AS TO THE FELONGINUS 
OF THIS ABBOT — THE ABBOTS ANDREAS AND ROBERT OF 
LINDSEY — PROBABLE CAUSES OF THE POLICY OF THE 
ARCHBISHOPS — CLOSE OP OUR ACCOUNT OF THE ABBOTS 
SUBSEQUENT TO 1066 — CLOSING REMARKS, 

When Gunton accepts the account of the treason which he 
took to be Waterville's principal oft'ence he suggests that he 
lost the king's favour for his brother's sake, "a brother Walier 
of WaUerviUe or Waterville whose castle was in tlie parish 
of Achurch (near Oundle)." 

We learn from the historians of those days that the abbot 
had three brothers Richard, Walier and Rudvlfus. Eichard 
a pried, educated in France and Walter and Radulfus were 
laymen : (one or both of whom may have risen against the 
king). 

It was in 1175 that Waterville was sentenced to be de- 
posed, but the abbey was not given to Benedict his successor 
till 1177 ; This may be seen in an extract from the chronicle 
which Benedict wrote: (Every word therein is significant.) 
The monies of Whitby came to Winchester to choose their 
abbot but it is not so said of the monks of Burgh, 
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After mention of the election of the abbot of Whitby on 
the Sunday after the ascension it is said 

'^MCLXXVIL On the same day our lord the king granted 
the abbey at Burgh to Benedict the prior of the church of the 
holy trinity at Canterbury : They who had come to Winchester 
by the king's mandate to elect an abbot had elected him by the 
king's will, and Richard the Canterbury archbishop who was 
present at those elections has confirmed^' [confirmed the said 
Benedict^ " hy his authority : The same archbishop had deposed 
William of Waterville the abbot of Bu/rgh as has been said 
above"* 

The like account appears also in the book S waff ham : 



Patrick found direct evidence that Benedict was the prior 
of Christ'chv/rch at the beginning of the year 1177 though 
he was the prior of Trinity church on the whitsunday of that 
year : The name of the church in which a Becket died was 
changed therefore immediately before Benedict was made the 
abbot of Burgh. 

Extracts from Gmitons accou/nt of the abbot Benedict 

Gunton says of this abbot " Waterville being deposed the 
king held the abbey in his hands two years and then 

* " MCLXXVII. Dominica proxima ante ascensionem domini rex cessit 
Ricardo priori de Kirkebi abbatiam de Witebi: et monachi de Witebi 
qui illuc [apud Wintoniam] per mandatum regis venierant ad faciendam 
electionem eum per voluntatem regis eligerunt. Et eadem die dominus 
rex concessit Benedict© priori ecclesiae sanctae trinitatis Cantuariae abbatiam 
de Burgo : qui illuc per mandatum ipsius venerant ad faciendam electionem 
eum per voluntatem regis eligerant. Et Ricardus cantuariensis archiepis- 
copus qui electionibus illis interfuit eas auctoritate sua confirmavit- 
Idem vero archiepiscopus Willelmum de Watervilla abbatem de Burgo ut 
supra dictum est deposuerat." (pp. 210, 211.) 

VOL. in. X 
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Benedict, prior of Canterbury, was thought the fittest for it 
and was made abbot in 1177 : He was a very learned man, 
commended by Pitseus and known to foreign writers also." 

And then follows a eaialogue of Benedicts library: Of this 
abbot's books were a Martial and Terence in one volume ; 
biographies of persons who were eminent in that age ; books 
of divinity and civil law ; on medicine, herbs, grammar, and 
amongst them a life of Henry the second. 

Though Gunton doubted if Benedict wrote any of the 
books himself he thought proper (he says) to set them down 
" as also catalogues of the libraries of some of the succeed- 
ing abbots that it may be conjectured what scholai-s those 
abbots might be and seen what books they had most in 
request : This catalogue is Whittlesea's ; another ancient copy 
in some few things differeth from it." 

Gunton seems to have copied his account of Benedict from 
his Walter of Whittlesea and without the least distrust but 
much of what he said of him must be false ; so false that it 
ought not to mislead. Matters are attributed to Benedict 
and his time which belong to the times and persons of the 
abbots Leofric and Ernulfus.* 

The following particulars must belong to the abbot 
Leofric. 

" This abbot laboured much in recovering the lands of his 
abbey ; some by suits of law and some by force, for as if he 
were tarn Marte quam Mercurio (as well for the sword as 
the book) he went sometimes in person, armed for such 
adventures.'* 



* A little more thought on this part of the Burgh history than I be- 
stowed in my volume on Crowland has taught me that Gunton mistook 
several other abbots for Benedict, and sometimes king Eenry the first for 
Henry the setond and for Richard. 
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" It seems the nave or body of the church did not please 
the abbot Benedict therefore he built it after a better manner 
from the lanihorn to the porch as now it is ; so that the 
painted ceiling at the top which is still remaining was 
probably of his doing. He set up also the pulpit in the 
body of the church which was but lately taken down. 

** WiMam Waterville founded the chapel of Thomas a Bechet 
which was finished hy his successor and is now standing in the 
middle of the arch as you enter the church :" — " The abbot 
Benedict finished the chapel of Thomas a BecJcet which his 
predecessor had begun ; he built a large and goodly house 
of stone for offices which was standing in our age, and the 
great gate leading to the monastery and over it the chapel 
of St Nicholas, both yet standing. 



The following passage which Patrick quotes from Be Caux 
should be considered with the foregoing extracts from 
Gunton. 

"MCLXXV. Solomon prior of Ely is made abbot of 
Thomey, and Benedict prior of Canterbury is made abbot of 
Burgh : This abbot constructed the whole of the nave of the 
church of Burgh of stone and wood from the tower to the 
front, and the chapel in honor of St. Thomas the martyr at 
the gate of the monastery."* 

It seems that Solomon prior of My was a brother of the 
abbot Benedict and had land at Burgh : the particulars are 
obscure but see Gunton p. 27 and Patrick pp. 287, 289, 290. 

King Eichard in his first year (on the 24th of Marcli 



* " Benedictus 2>rior cantuariensis /actus est abbas Burgi, qui fecit con- 
struere totam navem ecdesice Burgi ex lapide et ligno a turri usque ad 
frontem, et capeUam in honorem sancti Thomce martyris ad portum 
monasterii,' 
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1189) gave Benedict a charter for the fair we call Petermas 
fair^ another for a market at Scatter and another, a license 
to hunt hares, foxes and wild cats in HunHnffdonshire, (these 
three are printed in Gunton,) and many others of which 
Patrick mentions the particulars : and he renewed his charters 
ten years later, after Benedict's death. 

A word as to the first of the three charters printed in 
Gunton : (They were aU signed at Bauen.) 

The historian Hume collected that king Eichard after his 
father's death preferred his father's favourites and counsellors 
to his own : Benedict was a courtier if not a sycophant ; the 
convocation of all merchants to a fair at Burgh to be held 
on 8t. Peter's day was another blow struck at tlie waning 
credit of St Alban. 

We. may reckon that Benedict was a party to the change 
of the name of the archbishop's church at Canterbury from 
Christ-Church to Trinity, and that the abbey at Burgh was a 
part of the price of that exchange. 

Extracts from Patrick. 

"The archbishop Eichard then the prior of Dover, was 
elected archbishop in 1173 and in 1175, two years after 
the date of the bull of the pope Urban and before a final 
sentence was given against Waterville, he induced the king 
to advance Benedict his old neighbour and acquaintance to 
the abbey at Burgh ; According to Gervasius of Canterbury 
Benedict was at that time the archbishop's chttncellor and 
the prior of the church at Canterbury. 

" Benedict " (says John Brompton) '* was elected abbot at 
Winchester in 1177, seven years after the murder of Thomas 
a Becket. 

"In 1177 when Benedict was settled here as the abbot he 
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straightway endeavoured to reform bad customs, restore 
discipline and free the church from the debts of his pre- 
decessor, (the church owed 1,500 marks in England and 
abroad,) and the ornaments had been displaced and taken 
away and pledged in various places which was such a 
burden to this abbot that out of the load of grief he had 
upon his mind he went to Canterbury with one monk alone 
and there stayed many days." 

"When he had eased and freed himself (not without 
much labour) from the effects of Waterville's extravagance, 
(the debts owing by the church), he returned hither and 
gave his mind to meditation in the holy scriptures. These 
are the words of Swaffham who saith the abbot composed 
wnvm egregivm volumen, one most excellent volume (as they 
then accounted it) de passione et miraculis sancti Thomm; 
and caused a great many others to be transcribed for the use 
of the monastery which are those set down by Mr. Gunton 
out of Whittlesea who did in this but transcribe Swaffham." 

" He acquired for his abbey many reliques of Thomas a 
Becket ; videlicet, his shirt, his surplice and a great quantity 
of his blood in two christal vessels with two altars made of 
the stone upon which he fell, whose chapel begun by abbot 
Waterville he finished with an hospital adjoining to it ; 
whence I gather that Mr. Gunton was mistaken about the 
place of it. It was not in the middle arch of the church 
porch but at the gate of the monastery and is now, as I 
conceive, the school-house : Thereabouts the hospital was, as I 
learn from a charter of king Eichard the first, dated at 
Spires the 20th of November in the fifth year of his reign, 
and signed by the hand of William bishop of Ely, his 
chancellor : In that charter there is mention of the hospital 
of St. Thomas the martyr near the gate of the church at 
Burgh. 
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"Benedict also procured for the church a large charter 
from king Richard^ dated at Canterbury in the first year of 
his reign : He also purchased of the nephews and nieces of 
Thoroldus son of AnketiUus Pilsgate Baddington and Bar- 
uack : and he got other grants and did a great many other 
things worth remembering but I will only mention the last, 
a charter of king Richard to this effect. We grant also for 
the love of Ood and St. Peter and in reverence for the blessed 
Oswald king and martyr^ that the knights of the aforesaid 
monastery who keep guard in ov/r castle at Rockingham shall 
he quit of the payment of four shillings a year due for each 
knight^s fee and payable in time of peace, in the time of our 
grandfather king Henry. ^* 



A word on the church and the chapels at Burgh suggested 
by the above extracts. 

The extract from De Caux contains a manifest perversion ; 
it was Ernulfus who built the nave of the church from the 
tower to the front : the tower ; a single tower, there ought to 
be tuH> and it is not to Martin's credit that he did not com- 
plete the design. But is the continu^ion, the next sentence, 
another appropriation of an act of Ernvlfus to Benedict? 
Ernulfus could not have built a chapel in honour of St 
Thomas the martyr and it is hardly more likely that Water- 
ville would either build or begin an a Becket chapel. * 

Gunton supposed that Waterville began such a chapel and 
that Benedict finished it ; the notion is suggestive. He says 
that when he turote this a Becket chapel was standing in the 
middle of the arch as you enter the chv/rch, (this means in the 
middle of the middle arch). There are no remains of it now 
but such a site is quite consistent with the story that there 
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was an older chapel there before Benedict's time which that 
abbot converted into an a BecJeet chapel. 

Let us adopt as much of this history as we can, remem- 
bering there would not be two a Becket chapels in the same 
monastery and that the chapel which is said to have been 
built over the gate means most likely the chapel near the gate 

According to our copies of De Caux Benedict built the 
nave of the church and an a BeeJcet chapel at (or near) the 
minster gale : all the Peterborough writers agree that this 
chapel nea/r the gate (the great gate) and which had a 
hospital near it is the grammar school ; the building in which 
Simon English kept that school of which Gunton speaks. 

It is impossible to show that the building (the school- 
house) which Patrick calls the a BecJcet chapel never was a 
chapel and was never dedicated to a Becket; in that particular 
we may believe what is said. Though Ernulfus built the 
whole of the abbey church west of the tower and the church 
at Caster, the hospital for lepers and St. Leonard's chapel 
near thereto and certain village churches (as that at Thv/rlby) 
it is too much to suppose he built another chapel and 
hospital within the monastery, the present grammar school, 
{that would lead towards a belief that Turicus kept his 
school therein). I think we may understand that WaterviUe 
built the great gaie and the chapel and hospital near it 
dedicated to 8t, Nicholas (that is to siayy the school-house and 
adjacent buildings). It is not unlikely that it was built for 
a school and hospital, and was converted into a chapel and 
hospital after his death. It seems tiiat when Gunton's autho 
wrote the chapel was again a St. Nicholas chapel but if so it 
became again the school-house of the monastery and now is 
what it was built for, the grammar school at Burgh. 

It seems from the above extracts from Patrick that 
WaterviUe had borrowed a good deal of money abroad for 
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which he pledged the fwmitwe and the decoraiions of the 
church : This is I suppose the origin of the story that he 
borrowed of and pledged reliques mih the jews. 

To proceed with our account of Benedict from Oimton and 
Patrick. 

''In 1192 Hugo the bishop of Durham was excommu- 
nicated by Jeffrey archbishop of York : the bishop appealed 
to the pope Cdestinus who sent letters directed to the bishops 
of Lincoln and Rochester and to owr beloved abbot of Bvrgh 
directing them to declare in their churches that the excom- 
munication was void ; which letters to Benedict JohnBrompton 
hath set down at length ad an. 1192." [Patrick, p. 288.] 

Qunton mentions (as it seems from his Whittlesea) that 
" king Richard used for his piety gravity and wisdom to call 
Benedict father; and that when the king was captured on 
his return from the holy land and imprisoned by the arch- 
duke Leopold the abbot being coadjutor with William the 
bishop of Ely (the chancellor,) advised that the chalices of 
the church should be sold to raise the mnsom required 
which was done, and the king was released :" [Ghmton, p 26.] 
As to this redemption Patrick (who observed that Benedict 
died before the king came home) copied as follows /row the 
book Swaff ham: 

" Many of the nobles being of opinion that ten of the best 
cities of the kingdom should be sold and with that money 
the ransom paid this abbot being extremely aflfliicted to think 
of the disgrace and damage it would be to the realm, humbly 
advised them to have all the chalices in England prized : and 
gathering their price (as his words are) into one sum it should 
be given for his redemption sine gravamdne alicvjus; which, 
counsel was approved by all present and it was done accord- 
ingly," after which he adds : — 

" But Walsingham reports it thus ; that the greater churches 
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promised their treasures which had been heaped up from an 
ancient time and the parish churches their silver chalices ; 
and by common consent it was agreed that the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, priors of conventual churches, earls and 
barons should give the fourth part of their annual rents." 

" Swaflfham saith this abbot died on michaelmas day 1193, 
but the kalendar on the 25th of September." 



Perhaps this account of the abbots after 1066 ought to 
end with Benedict but two or three others claim some little 
notice; it is said that Benedict's successor was an abbot 
Andrew, a word elsewhere on this point. 

Gunton thus speaks of the abbot Andrew ; " Andreas was 
first one of the monies and then the prior, was made abbot in 
1194 and was abbot five years:'* 

TricTcingham in his monument is described as the prior of 
Burgh but it does not follow that he became the prior in 
1194 in Andrew's place: 

Patrick found in the book Swaffham excellent accounts 
of certain abbots, the abbots after Benedict and before 
De Cati/x: This is in a part of the history attributed to 
Swaflfham but Swaflfham wrote in De Caux's time and it 
would be easy to show those accounts were written by a 
cotemporary : 

We may suppose that Trickingham succeeded the prior 
Alexander who was made abbot in October 1222 ; and that 
he lived for many years after his chronicles end and wrote 
the account of those later abbots : 

Therein it is said : " The abbot Andreas was very religious 
and held in great respect, not on aceov/nt of his advanced age 
only bvi for his endeavowrs to plant and establish peace in the 
monastery'' 
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"This abbot ordained a provision for wine and other 
necessaries for an annual commemoration of the abbot Bene- 
dict," and Patrick supposed from the language of the grant 
that Andrew was the first who brought in the custom of 
yearly commemorations at Burgh: He was buried on the 
21st of February 1200 : Gunton says he died in 1199 (the 
same year as king Bichard) but I suppose his author did not 
compute the beginning of the year as we do now. 

It is Andrew who with John of Sais and Martin usurps the 
tomb of Emvlfus. 

According to Gunton the epitaph on the wall over {hali 
tomb was in the early part of his life in saxan characters; 
(evidence though not of the best, that the saxon letter was 
not forgotten at Burgh till long after Hugo's time.) 

Passing over the successor of the abbot An^ew, (though 
the account is a good piece of history,) we come to Bdbert of 
Lindsey the next abbot: It is said he was successively a 
monk and the sacrist and was made abbot in 1213 (after 
king John had kept the abbey vacant for three years). 

It is also said that this abbot was chosen and presented 
to the king at Winchester where the choice was confirmed, 
and afterwards in 1214 was blessed at Northampton by 
Hugo the second, then the bishop of Lincoln. 

** During the preceding sequestration and when Robert 
was chosen the windows were stuflfed with straw to keep out 
the weather but this abbot beautified above thirty with 
glass." 

. It is next said that " Lindsey covered the abbot's hall with 
lead ; made a lavatory of marble in the south cloister for the 
use of the monks when they went to meals (their dining 
hall being near,")— ;ju8t outside the wall of the cloister, the 
remains are still called the refectory. 

" The door leading thereto was standing " (says Gunton) 
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" in my time with some small remains of the wall itself ; and 
the lavatory continued entire until 1651 when it was pulled 
down, as were the leaden roof a of the cloisters." 

I think the following particular in the account of the abbot 
Lindsey is worthy of remark : " When he was made abbot there 
were seventy-two monks ;" This is the precise number which 
was substituted in Patrick's copy of the work we attribute to 
William Norman, (the inventory taken of the possessions of 
the abbey in the year 1125,) the real number according to 
the better copy at Somerset House, was sixty. 



Our account of the abbots from Leofric's death to Benedict's 
must be left very imperfect. It is preliminary only, intended 
(as has been said) to introduce a knowledge of the pre- 
norman abbots and the pre-norman church : 

When that part of the book Swaffham was written which 
passes for history which Hugo wrote the Kingsbury at Bwrgh 
was called Holneie : One of the matters remaining wrdouehed 
is the dates of the changes from the first name, Kingsbury : 
I reckon the site of the house and the msmor has had the 
name of Burghhury ever since abbot Waterville's time : 

The creation of a Kingsbwry in Hertfordshire was probably 
a work of the time of abbot Martin though thai might be an 
event of 1237 or 1238 ; see Patrick on this subject, p. 303. 

Neither Ounton nor Patrick understood Matthew Paris as 
to the dedication of the church at Burgh at that date (1237 
or 1238): It must have been a rededication to St. Peter 
after other invocations which had endured for a space of 
nearly 250 years : first 8t, Peter's and next St. ATbarbs after 
which its enemies aflfected to call it St Oswald'Sy the king, 
and martyr. Other churches were rededicated at the 
same time. 
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The obscurity in Matthew Paris the silence in our copies of 
De Caux*s chronicle and the barrenness till the year 1273 of 
those of WiUiam Parys which struck the editor, Stapleton, as 
remarkable are all significant: They indicate a destruction 
in Burgh history during abbot Walter's time. 

It is pretty certain that at the beginning of abbot Walter's 
time his church had not wholly lost the name of 8t Alban's: 
an abbot of Burgh, Zacharias, had lately died who had 
been the prior of this monastery (Gunton and Patrick say 
a prior of St. Albans,) but now the time seemed opportune 
to put an end to the St. Alban's at Burgh : 

In an age when the reputation of saints went for so much 
there was an outcry against the rededication in Walter's 
time which was only to be quieted by other rededications in 
the neighbourhood, and hence all those rededications for 
which no other reason is conceivable. 

It must have been to propitiate the archbishops that abbot 
Walter before he went to Boms ordained those periodical pro- 
cessions to glorify St. Oswald. It was useless : Walter fared 
worse than Waterville. 

Eugenius the third wished to be just : It was seen in 1145 that 
the frauds of the time of Lanfranc had taken root and policy 
forbade that they should be distu/rbed ; but what was required — 
solely a charter to establish falsehood : — a design of the church 
of Canterbury and an object of Martin's journey was openly- 
deprecated and refused. All that could be done to set 
^i^. Oswald at naughi was done: the church at Burgh was 
given again to St. Peter. 

The mysterious disappearance of the charter of which this 
restoration was to be effected is the subject of remark else- 
where ; and more need not be said than that in the matter of 
St Oswald the archbishops were stronger than a conscientiotis 
pope. 
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Little has hitherto been said as to the existence of other 
motives not absolutely dishcmest for the hereditary injustice 
of the archbishops : It is attributable in some degree \jo pride 
and jedlovsy^ a natural envy of a church more noble than 
that of Canterbury and of its pretensions, inconsistent with 
the assumed supremacy of their church: Ages before the 
time of Lanfranc the church at Burgh was exalted above 
others by Agatho's charter, and for more than seventy 
years before he came it was rich in the reputed possession of 
St. Alban's remains. The possession of those remains was 
to be disputed and denied ; discredited and denounced : 
Enough has been said to this effect. 

5ut a norman clergy attempted more than this: it was 
thought possible and desirable to do here as they had done at 
horns ; to put an end to the northern dialeots which were 
spoken in this subjected kingdom and oblige all men to speak 
french. 

We had a literature also which was inconsistent with the 
views of our masters as well as several northern dialects, 
none of them easy to understand. Something was necessary 
to facib'tate intercourse and promote harmony : The extinc- 
tion of the memory of Elfric as an abbot of Burgh was 
necessary and the reduction of the speech of several races 
to one uniform standard: It was expected that when the 
kingdom was brought to the condition of a province of Nor- 
mandy the memory of Elfric and his writings and of the 
abbey in which he had written would not long survive. 

Lanfranc was something more than a cousin of the norman 
king, and his confessor — ^he was a great schoolmaster and the 
kingdom was to be turned into a school. Masters to teach 
were imported without stint, but principally from Normandy : 
Disregarding the men of that generation it seems to have 
been one of the first objects to get children to vmlearn what 
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they knew of their mother tongue and to speak french, a 
smoother tongue in sound if not in the look of the eharaeters 
in which the dialects they spoke were written. There is no 
doubt that altogether french was a better tongue than the 
mixture of saxon, english and danish which was spoken here : 
a change was thought practicable, — it had been tried in Nor- 
mandy and was answering there. 

But there is reason to think that this design, this attempt 
to introduce a new tongue hardly censurable in itself was 
the cause of half the miseries of our people ; They could not 
love the speech of their new masters ; they bitterly resented 
all attempts to force it upon them. 

The servants for they were servants, who were the appointed 
schoolmasters were zealous in proportion to rdiietance which 
seemed unreasonable. Lanfranc and the clergy and the 
educated normans, in other words the king and the courts 
deafened with the reports of the obstinacy of ignorant and 
ill-tempered subjects, were soon made resentful ; Severities 
were multiplied, and the agents of the government became 
more savage than the people under their rule ; in many cases 
they became monsters of cruelty : The tyranny of the normans 
was a complaint in every mouth and passed into a proverb. 
This was the case and the practice in Lanfranc's time, and it 
took root and endured. 

It may be seen that the teachers were not all alike : • There 
were an Ernulfus and a Oislebertus ; men who thought with 
Lanfranc but were temperate : and there were a Mcdmesbury 
and a Tti/ricus. 

According to Malmesbury Lanfranc invited Ernulfus who 
was then residing abroad : and it seems that Oislebertus was 
invited also. 

After Lanfranc's death Ernulfus became the confessor of 
Henry the first : He was not a norraan but he thought it 
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would be better if all the discordant dialects which were 
spoken here in his time were forgotten. 

When Malmesbury says of Ernvlfus that he was sent for 
from Beauvais he may be believed, but not that it was for 
the sake of his morals : Others might equal Ernulfus and 
Gislebertus in the knowledge of the languages of Greece and 
Eome but there were many vile men imported, and some 
ordinary, half-educated teachers of whom we have a specimen 
in Turicus. 

The services of Gislebertus were welcome; and those of 
Odo, Malm^shwry and Turicus were accepted for they also 
had been taught at Orleans. 

We learn that it was only by the help of ffestumlation that 
the abbot Joffredus who preached in french could make 
himself understood, he heing hut little acquainted with the 
norman tongue: Hence it seems that the people of that 
generation were not expected to learn french ; it would be 
sufficient if they would learn the pat&is of the normans. 

If Lanfranc sent for ErnuKus to instruct the rising genera- 
tion it would be in french, and we may believe Turicus when 
he says that Ernulfus sent for him ; it was to come to teach 
children in his ;nonastery : This particular is neither the 
more nor the less worthy of belief because it is said by that 
mendacious prior: (he tells us at the same time in effect 
that when he was sent for he was afraid to go :) 

And here is a difficulty which must be confessed. If 
Ernulfus did not expressly direct Turicus to write the 
rhyming history of Burgh he could not but know that he 
did write it and that it was taught by heart in the school. 

It is hard to believe this abbot could countenance, much 
less approve of the means by which falsehoods were to be 
fixed in the minds of the young : we desire to be just towards 
Ernulfus. It seems that though they were falsehoods which 
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he helped to sow he reasonably hoped and supposed that 
sooner or later the true history of the abbey would again 
come to be known. 

I think this abbot should never be mentioned without a 
word in his favour. We cannot doubt that if he did not 
suggest such a marriage he advised king Henry to send for an 
english wife : Perhaps the joy with which that event- is said 
to have filled the kingdom was owing in part to hopes that 
when the daughter of Margaret was queen obstinate attempts 
to make the english dkfrench people would be relaxed. 
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CHAPTER LXXV. 

MATTHEW PABIS — ^ACCOUNT OF THE ABBOT DE CAUX. 

MATTBK£^with which Matthew Paris had nothmg to do have 
been the subjects of many preceding chapters and he seems 
to have been forgotten ; but this sacrist of the abbey, as well 
as the history of the abbots of St. Albans will appear again 
when we resume the account of Elfric as a Ca/nterbv/ry arch- 
bishop. It is enough for the present to repeat that Paris 
would be personally known to the Burgh abbot De Cava. 

If the fahehoods in De Caux's chronicle be assigned as 
they ov^ht, to the servants of the archbishops it will be seen 
that De Caux was singularly truthful and sincere ; and that 
enough of his truthfulness remains to rectify many of the 
falsehoods in Paris. 

Amongst other papers which I have in hand in a forward 
state are a few sketches, particulars in the lives of Burgh 
writers and amongst them an account of De Caux whom 
Paris censured because he like another benedictine in that 
age an abbot of Crowland, served the state as a judge : 

A notice of De Caux from whom Patrick borrowed so 
much may be allowable at the close of this part of my work. 



VOL. III. 
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The abbot De Caux. 

Gunton's leading aathority was as has been said a book 
intituled Walter of Whittlesea : I suppose it began with the 
compilation which Whittlesea wrote and was continued by 
other local writers down to the year 1338 : Patrick and SparJce 
both misled by an error in Gunton, reckoned that Robert of 
Swaffham was an earlier writer than, and the Scriptor 
burghensis before, Whittlesea but Patrick must at times have 
doubted this for the book at Burgh called Swaffham^ Patrick's 
text book and which no doubt Swaffham compiled, shows it 
was not so. 

Patrick says of that compilation that it ended in 1245 ; 
but it is certain that Swafftam wrote the account of De Caux 
also whom he survived : 

The book Swaffham contains history which Trickingham 
seems to have written cwid other matters besides, which the 
Walter of Whittlesea does not ; the descriptions of events in 
Gunton sometimes differ materially from those which Patrick 
found in his Swaffham. 

It is not unlikely that in 1249, when De Caux became the 
abbot, Swaffham was an old monk and had been the Burgh 
historian during the times of two or three of the preceding 
abbots but he could not have written the account we have of 
Benedict and his immediate successors (of those abbots whose 
histories are attributable to Whittlesea and Trickingham :) 
De Caux himself would know perfectly well the story of the 
abbot Walter, of the pope's resentment and the effects, and 
how the nuncio was pacified : In the account of the rededica- 
tion mentioned in chapter LXXIII. there is an appearance of 
De Cavais oum hand, an appearance which can hardly be 
mistaken. 
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After his book Swaffham Patrick's neoet best afllliprity 
was De Calx's chromcle. 

Thai work is history which is essentially heal and Patrick's 
authority was a copy only : I suppose Swaffham had the use 
of that chronicle in what he wrote. 

De Caux's work and Swaffham's together make the cha- 
racter of the abbot very easy to understand, and we may set 
him and Paris side by side. 



Extract from Gunton's account of De Caux, (derived from 
a eontinuaiion of Whittlesea.) 

** Johannes de Caleto, — So called from Caletum the 
place of his birth in Normandy : He was of noble extraction, 
and being made a monk at the age of seven years was brought 
into England and placed in the church of S. Swithin in 
Winchester for his education, where growing in piety and 
wisdom as he did in years, he was made jprior of Winchester 
and, upon the recess of abbot William Sotot (a native of 
Carlton near Cottingham) was elected abbot of Peterborough 
anno 1249, which was the 33rd of king Henry 3rd. He was 
allied to queen Eleanor wife of king Henry, and such a ray 
of favor shone upon him through that relation that he was 
made one of the king's chief justices and rode in the circuit 
to execute justice in the kingdom. At which, though Matthew 
Paris seems to be much aggrieved as that which was not 
allowed by the rule of Saint Benedict and was prejudicial to 
his church by reason of his absence yet, Whittlesea saith that 
the church suffered no damage thereby for he no way neglected 
that but appointed Bohert Sutton his deputy, by whom all 
things were as well managed as if abbot John had himself 
been present. 

" And moreover the abbot often visited the church himself 

Y 2 
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to see how things were ordered : how the lands and rents were 
bestowed, the monks governed and the poor relieyed^.to whom 
he gave alms with his own hands as often as he came. 

"Having held the government for 13 years he died in 
London in 1262 ; was brought to his abbey and buried in the 
aisle on the south side of the choir : The king on his death 
challenged his palfrey and his cup, but upon what grounds I 
know not unless it was because John had been his oficer : 
The cup he had after some urgent demands, but the pcJfrey 
he had noV 

" This abbot gave a great bell to the church."* 



Dr. Patrick makes not a word of objection to much the 
same account which he found recorded in his book Swaffham 
and which Sparke prints as a part of Swaffham's work, but 
the story as it stands in Gunton is objectionable. 

There is no reason to suppose that De Caux was allied to 
the Eleanor who was the queen of Henry the 3rd ; Eume and 
a living writer Miss SlriMandy help to make this plain. 

The wife and queen of Henry the second (Henry the third's 
grandfather) had the same name Eleanor: perhaps the 
earlier Eleanor was the queen to whom the abbot John de 
Caux was allied. 

Could the queen of Henry the third (she was bom the 1st 
October 1207) have ever patronized our abbot? (she waa 
not the queen till the 4th January 1236.) 

Can it be true that he was brought over to Winchester 
when he was 7 years of age ? and that, before he was the 

* I suppose Elfric's great bell had been destroyed in the fire of 1116, or 
mutilated either in Hereward's time or during the interdict in king John's, 
which endured 6 years 3 months and 16 days. 
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abbot of Burgh he was the prior at Winchester ? He would 
hardly be made an abbot at the age of 22, and if he were 
then he was not more than about 35 when he died. 

Eleanor the queen of Henry of Winchester (the 3rd Henry) 
was a niece of the then pope and a daughter of the count of 
Provence; she could not have had to do with De Caux'a 
education at Winchester ; and if either queen Eleanor had it 
must have been the queen of Henry the second. The last 
named Eleanor was bom in 1134 and Henry the second was 
her second husband : They were married the Ist May 1152 
(in king Stephen's time) and but six weeks after she was 
divorced from Lewis the french king (for miscondAiet in, 
Palestine as it is said). 

This Eleanor was heiress of Ouienne and Poitou and the 
children she brought king Henry were two sons who died 
young {Henry in 1183 and Geoffrey in 1185), two other sons 
(afterwards the kings Bichard and John) and three daughters, 
bom in 1156, 1162 and 1165. 

Many particulars of this^ the first Eleanor are collected 
in Miss Strickland's queens. 

Hume's accoimt of the Eleanor of Henry the second w, 
shortly^ this — 

" She disgusted her first husband by her gallantries and 
offended her second by her jealousy : She carried to extremity 
in different periods of her life every female weakness : she 
persuaded her two younger sons Geoffrey and Eichard that 
they were entitled to present possession of her estates abroad, 
and to fly secretly to the court of France ; and she put on 
man's apparel to go after them, when she was seized and 
locked up by the king's orders." 

It appears by Miss StricklamPs account of this queen 
that she had reasons for jealousy; — ^that she was made 
desperate : 
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''Her pwni$hnierU was seclusion in her own palace at 
Winchester ; it extended from 1173 with little intermission 
over 16 years. 

^' After her husband's death (the 6th July 1189) she was 
immediately released by her son Richard, and he left her 
the sole regent of the kingdom during his absence in tlie 
crusades :" Her pleasures from that time were of a/nother kind : 
she led <m exemplary life, 

^She began her administration with acts of grace and 
with goodness to the poor ; she went from place to place and 
set free all persons imprisoned for offences against the game 
laws on condition that they should pray for the soul of her 
second husband. 

** But after her captivity she had other troubles during the 
rest of her life— and these she bore as her due punishment' 

** Whilst her son Bichard was a prisoner in Germany she 
wrote to her kinsman, the then pope, entreating his good 
offices in his behalf: It was in this letter that she subscribed 
herself * Eleanor by the wrath of god queen of England :' 

** Her regency was spent in good works : she was one of the 
few women who have atoned for an ill-spent youth by a 
benevolent old age, and now ranks amongst the greatest of 
female rulers. 

•* She died 70 years of age in 1204." 

It is more likely that this queen Eleanor befriended De 
Caux at Winchester than that there was the relationship 
between him and the Eleanor of Henry the third which 
Gunton supposed. 

It is possible that De Caux was the son of a crusader whom 
Henry the second's queen had known in Palestine, whither 
she was carried I suppose in accordance with the fashion of 
the age : a 'pilgrimage to Jerusalem was then thought to atone 
for the sius of persons of either sex and of every degree. 
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But there is another mistake in Gunton : there is no doabt 
that De Caux was bom in this kingdom. 

Family names were then in use as surnames as they are 
now. De Caux was his paironymie ; not his own surname 
only but his parents' also. It did not necessarily imply that 
he was himself {rom Caux only that one of his ancestors was 
a norman of that neighbourhood. 

It way be true or may not that, according to the standard 
then in use De Caux's family was noble. In, this case the 
giver and the receiver of royal favour might be akin ; but 
though kindred is a common, it is not always the rtffht way 
to account for benefits not clearly understood. If rays of 
royal favour shone upon De Caux and because he was related 
to royalty then he was ungrateful ; but if he u?ere so favoured 
it was the ordinary outpouring of an open and a royal heart. 

We see that when he was young the first queen Eleanor 
was building up a reputation for charity, and we may think 
of the widow of Henry the second that she adopted and sent 
an orphan to the nuns at Winchester ; a child very young 
and not of english descent. The transit from those nuns 
into St. Swithin's monastery when he was seven years of age 
was almost a matter of course. 

The queen died as has been said in 1204 : In 1249 De 
Caux w«is the prior of Winchester* and an able man : another 
Eleanor woa queen and he had become a person of mark 
and was rising towards a station highly honourable : 

A few extracts from his chronicle will support the con- 
jecture that he was bom amongst us. 

"MLXX." (after mention of the deposition of the arch- 
bishop Stigand to make room for Lanfranc) "Plures,eo anno 
tarn episcopi quam abbates, vel nuUis vel levibus suspicion- 

• There seems no reason to doubt that he was residtnt amongst the 
monks at Winchester and not merely the territorial lord of that monastery. 
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ibiiB deponuntor aut ejicinntar (jproeurante rege) xxt Angli 
nullis dignitatibus potirentor :* 

'^MLXXIL • • • Qoidam Angliae magnates • . • eoiegati 
sunt et mnlti monaehi angliei per totam Angliam male 
traetati et plorimiim vexati ;^t and then he adds that many 
monasteries were stripped to the last fisirthing not only of 
their own money, but of others also, which was deposited 
with them. 

In MLXXY. he mentions these iniquities towards [the 
english bishops and abbots again. *^ It was enough^' he says, 
'^iohe cmgligenee: They were all violently deposed wtroducHs 
in eorum sedes normannis. 

''MXCYIIL Obiit Turoldus abbas Burgi qai nUlHes 
feodavU de ierris eeelesite et casteUvm juxta abbatiam con- 
strtmt et alia multa mala fecerat : Hie erat aJienigena" 

Thus De Cava was not an alien, he was englishrbom ; ctngli' 
gene. It was in 1224 (at which time I suppose he was of 
man's estate but not yet the prior of Winchester) that he 
apostrophised t the invasion of the minor friars that year, 
(see chapter xxi. p. 155): we may suppose he had then 
begun to write his chronicle and at Winchester y and that what 
he had written was never struck out : The passage remains, 
an argument that foreign monks continued to trouble him 
till the day of his death. 

Patrick in his account of this abbot prints the contents of 
several charters^ his gifts to the people of the monastery : 

* 1070. This year many bishops and abbots were deposed on light 
suspicions or none, and ejected, that the English might be nobodies. 

With the two words procurante rege I suppose Lan/raru^s name 
appeared in the passage as De Gaux torote it. 

t 1072. Certain great men englishmen, outlawed, and many english 
monks throughout the land ill-treated and heavily oppressed. 

% MCXUXXIV. Eodem anno, o dolor et plusqimm dolor! opestis tructi^ 
lentissima ! frcUres minores venerunt in Angliam, 
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One is dated palm Sunday 1256 : It is a grant of a gedlon 
and a half of wine daily to be distribnted (whether the abbot 
were at Burgh or away) by the monk presiding* in the 
refectory amongst the brethren and the guests ; also a gallon 
of the same wine to the priest who said high mass. 

The prior was to appoint a proctor to whom ten pounds a 
year were to be given wherewith to buy this wine ; it was to 
be five hogsheads, for use in the refectory, for the monks and 
religious strangers. 

Another charter of a later date contains as follows : 

" Be it known " &c. " that Joannes de Kaleto " &c. " when 
he was intrusted by divine goodness (though unworthy) with 
the government of this abbey found it in debt and the 
moveable goods were in the hands of the king's bailiffsf and 
were in danger of confiscation so that it lay wholly upon us 
to provide necessaries for ourselves, for our brethren, the 
servants and strangers all the while from the day of the 
purification till the next harvest. 

** Wherefore and because we endeavoured with all our 
might to preserve the liberties of the church " &c. " we paid 
to the king and his courtiers five hundred and seventy marks, 
besides jewels given to his officers. And because we dis- 
charged the church of a debt of 520 marks wherein the 
bishop of Hereford had engaged us to the court of Rome 
and freed it from all debts as far as was possible at that 
time — ^Therefore our beloved children, the prior and the 
convent, conscientiously desiring to reward our labour and 
unwilling that these and other benefits though small should 
be forgotten, have unanimously agreed that the day of our 

♦ The butler and carver was the historian Sttaffham^ as is elsewhere 
said. 

t It seems here that king Henry the third and not the bishop was the 
sequestrator during the preceding vacancy. 
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deposition'' \bwria[] ^ shall be made an anniversary and be 
kept as a court day. And accordingly we have assigned to 
the cellarer for the time being for ever that land called 
Bifflet near Caster wood, so that as far as the rents will go 
he shall refresh the poor who come hither on that day, giving 
to every man bread and beer ; and also provide three good 
dishes of meat larger than ordinary for the convent that 
they more cheerfully and earnestly take part in divine 
service. The piiancier also shall find wine on that day as 
on other principal feasts out of those five hogsheads which 
we have given for the use of the refectory and of the priest 
that attends weekly," &c. 

It is then directed that " on every such anniversary day 
as on the anniversary of the death of Benedid," the dis- 
tribution of wine should be encreased ami prayers said for 
the souls of the donor's father and mother ; (this abbot l>e 
Caux's). 

I suppose the Benedict here mentioned means either 
St. Benedict the father of the benedictines or that laier 
Benedict known as Benedict of Wearmoidh, Bede's master 
and abbot : (we see by Elfric's list of graves that he was 
buried in Wulf here's monastery). 

What is said of prayers for De Caux's parents seems to 
mean that there was no provision for such prayers before ? 

Mr. CraddocTc notices (p. 130) from Sparke's edition of 
Swaflfham another of the donations of this abbot De Cava. A 
silver cup (ffiU) to the prior for use for wine in the refec- 
tory ; and also two other silver wine cups for use there: Also 
two china cups ffUt with silver feet, on which some verses 
were engraved, and beneath the verses a shield: Also 
another china cup without a foot but with a gilt band, on 
which band was the name Ion de Caux. 
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To return to Patrick's account of De Caux. 

" In 1253 when De Caux had been abbot four years, he 
obtained a licence from three justices therein named (dated 
34th of king Henry son of king John) directed to Peter de 
NevUe the then forester to allow the abbot of Burgh to 
hunt the hare, the fox and the mid eat where he would in 
the said Peter's bailiwick: and for that purpose, to keep 
dogs not lawed; that is, not mutilated according to law:'' 
(The lawing says Patrick was to cut off the three fore claws 
or pare off the ball of the foot.) 

" In 1254 the king sent justices into many places to do 
right in civil suits and to free the country from thieves and 
highwaymen." (Matthew Paris thought fit to censure him 
because being a priest he accepted such an office) : 



De Caux was one of these judges from 1254 to 1258. 

But he had greater honours than this : " In 1260 he was 
chosen by the barons as the most fit person to serve the 
state in the office of lord high treasurer and he held that 
office for the last two years of his life." 

This abbot, judge and treasurer died before the battle of 
Lewes in 1264. He could not have been the keeper of the 
treasures of king Henry the third nor is it easy to believe 
that he was a favourite either with that king or his queen. 

As to the debt incu/rred through the Ushop of Hereford : 
The pope Boniface had agreed to sell and the king to buy 
the island of Sicily for one of his sons who was then an 
in&tnt, and the bishop had been sent to Bome to conclude 
the purchase and to draw bills on the bishops and abbots 
of this kingdom to pay the price ; it amounted to above 
150,000 marks. Certain italians had discounted the bills 
but the clergy here refused to pay them and the^ pope had 
ordered liis legate to compel payment. 
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The legate summoned and explained to the bishops and 
abbots that the pope could take and dispose of all their 
benefices if he thought fit : The king also insisted that the 
money should be found. There was some talk of exchanging 
mitres for helmets but as threats of excommunication fol- 
lowed the clergy complied and the bills were paid: They 
feared their revenues would be seized. 

The parliament (quite a new institution then) remonstrated 
and complained, and refused for a time to supply the king s 
wants : but at last they agreed on condition that he would once 
more hear the great charter read and confirm it by a solemn 
oath. 

Matthew Paris who gives the words of the oath and an 
account of the ceremonies says that every baron held a 
candle when the king took the oath but that the king 
himself would not. Swaflfham (who would be likely to 
know) says that the king did also hold a candle, and adds 
that though he was not compelled he declared of his own 
imU, and aO present heard him that he wished all the arch- 
bishops, bishops and abbots would excommimicate Icing Henry 
the third (these were the king's words) if he should ever 
offend against any article of that charter, and not him only 
but all others who should so offend. 

Let us try to account for certain mistakes in the above 
particulars as to the person of De Caux (supposing that 
Swaffham was both Qv/rUon^s and Patrick's authority). 

According to later writers^ — antiquaries who seem to be 
well informed, people of quality in the times of the first 
three Henrys were generally unable to speak english, even 
those who were of english race: I suppose it was so and 
that De Caux would speak in cov/rtly french though Swaffham 
would not: We were then recovering from the blow of 
1066, and the abbot desired to be reckoned english but we 
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must doubt whether in an english monastery he would not 
pass for a norman: Frequently away from Burgh he was 
principally conversant with the great normans of his day. 
He came to Burgh late in life and a stranger: and the 
monks there to whom his origin and antecedents were 
imperfectly known seem to have come to conclusions which 
were not warranted, but of which the abbot was either not 
aware or he did not trouble himself to contradict. 

All the charters granted ly and those granted, to this 
abbot which are published or mentioned in Patrick's Gunton 
seem to have been drawn up by himself. It is not known 
that any of his writings survive except those documents 
and the history he wrote (his Chronteon Joannis abbatis de 
Bwrgo somcti Petri) 

Patrick after settling a question as to which abbot John 
the writer was (and he did this very clearly though even 
yet Dr. Giles and perhaps others dissent) mentions that Sir 
John Cotton lent him his copy ; but that copy was not the 
manuscript which I inspected in Cotton's library in 1828, 
as I have mentioned in chapter LIII. (the copy marked 
Claudius A. V.) 

Aa ioBe Caux and other clergymen who were lawyers we 
know, from the late Dr. Milman's publication in 1855 entitled 
Latin Christianity (vol. iv), that De Caux was not the only 
justice in eyre of his time who was a churchman and a 
henedictine: 

I suppose there were then but few men of competent 
learning — none hut churchmen. 

This abbot's chronicle contains a record svh atmo 1099 to 
the following eifect, " This year Banulfus the king's pleader 
was made hishop of Durham ; he wrote a hook with the title 
De legibus am^gliseJ* 

This Banulfus is also mentioned as a judge in that part 
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of the saoson chronicle which tlie prior Nicholas of Worcester 
wrote, where it is said that ** at easter 1099 king William [rw/t«] 
came over from Normandy and held his conrt at christmas 
in his new banquet hall at Westminster and there he 
gave Banulf his chaplain the hishoprielc of Dv/rham ** — ^the 
Bawulf who " aeror his gemote ofer eall Engleland draf and 
hewiste'* 

These wonh seem to mean that RamMlfus before he was a 
hishop struck [appointed] and gave notice of [and held,'] his 
courts whenever and wherever the king's service required; 
not at any certain places or times. 

De Caux does not speak of the compilation which Banulfus 
wrote as if it were la/w to him ; " scripsU quendam librum 
quern titulavit de legibus.'* — We may add another to these 
remarks : 

This abbot (if the passage is genuine) refei^ readers of his 
chronicle to the biographies of cotemporary saints : The effects 
of education in a monastery are wonderful, no doubt, but 
I cannot for a moment suppose that he believed in the story 
of 8t. OswaMs arm: Let us now think of him as a man 
of the world. 

As the lord treasurer and a judge he was no doubt well 
acquainted with our people of aU ranks, the poor as well as 
the riqh: It is a pleasure to imagine as we may that he 
\yas ashamed of the iniquities of the race from which he had 
risen and had determined to treat with kindness even de- 
linquents who appeared before him as a judge ; with a kindness 
dv>e to a generous and oppressed people. 

But whatever his merits De Caux was not free from ambi- 
tion : He certainly did wish to be remembered after his death. 

I believe one of the means he employed was to earn the 
character of a good abbot and an upright judge: Not 
trusting wholly to the memory either of his monks or of the 
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disorderly people between whom he tried to do justice he 
wrote and left a chronicle consisting chiefly of the events which 
concerned the abbey down to his own times, a record which 
has been much perverted, adulterated and abused : But he 
was not quite satisfied yet ; be took other means also which 
if not efifectaal were not injvidicious : He gave another hell to 
the abbey church. This abbot was munificent, a prince in all 
he did: so liberal a man could not but be an admirable judge. 

He was entrusted by the nobility and parliament (not 
as Gunton supposed by the king) with the public money, and 
the party in the kingdom whose treasurer he was was 
triumphant : The conflict is famous, for in the end our house 
of commons was instituted and established. 

I have dwelt over this abbot and incidents in his life until 
the people of the Burgh of his day seem to be realized : I 
have sniffed in imagination the air of their woods and 
their waters and become one of the many (my own 
forefathers amongst them) whose voices and faces he knew 
and they his. 

From musings of this kind I was one day awakened by 
the scmnd of De Caux's bell or rather by the music of a peal 
of bells. 

Ion de Caux ah- 

Oswaldo contulit hoc 
vas, 

I must explain, 

Gunton says of the bell which De Caux gave to the 
church that the words Ion de Cava abbas Oswaldo consecrai 
hoc vas were inscribed upon it. 

I suppose the long continued chiming of the bells of this 
monastery, or rather of the words incast upon this one leU 
took at last more perfect possession of me than of anybody 
else for neither Ounton, Patrick, Willis, Craddock nor €my 
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other writer on the subject of Burgh history seems to haye 
perceiyed its mdrieal eadenee : nor did I till of late. 

I was pleased to find that De Caux, in addition to his other 
qualities was a musician also: I suppose the treatise de 
TinHnnabulis and seyeral others classed with it in Gunton's 
catalogue of the abbey library were manuals of this abbot, 
and that covetous of immortality, he hit upon this means 
of keeping his memory aliye. 

We have mentioned that the historian Swaffham was the 
butler and carver in De Caux's time ; he must have been 
a deaf man or he would have said something more about 
De Caux's bell * 

De Caux did all he dared to do in the cause of truth : he 
knew well enough that a contemptible fiction had been forced 
upon his church ; that a gilded case said to contain the arm 
of a norttnmbrian king was imposed as a svhstitute for the 
cashes of 8t Alban: The name Oswald was not inscribed on 
his bell without latent hopes that what had been done lefore 
his time would come after his time to be understood ; and that 
8t. AJhan's voice must sooner or later be heard in the chime 
Ion De Caux ahbas j 
Mbano conttdit hoc voa. 



• Gunton mwread the inscription consecrat, in Swaffham it is conttUU ; but 
Gimtou's mistake has been copied by all succeeding writers : the word mtut 
have been conttUU (a much more musical and bell-like word than consecrat). 

The bell itself cannot settle the question for Willis (in his mitred 
abbies, vol. i. p. 141) thus writes about these bells : *• The bells which 
were in the steeples being taken dotvn a tuneable ring of ten was cast 
about the year 1711 out of the four biggest bells (hanging separately in one 
of the western steeples) with very little addition ; and the whole charge of 
the founding, hanging, framing &c. was defray'd by parting with the 
other bells to the bell-founder,'' &c. " The present bells are still reckoned 
the largest in the county." 

I suppose they are still tuneaUe : They have never been rung in my 
time hut in my father's time they ivere, ^ 
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APPENDICES TO THE THIRD VOLUME, 



APPENDIX No. IX. 

THE TEXT OF THE CHAETER OF THE POPE EUGENIUS. 



EuGENius servus servorum Dei, dilecto filio Martino Burgensi 
abbati ejusdemque fratribus tarn preesentibus quam futuris 
regularem vitam professis in perpetuum. Desiderium quod ad 
religion! s propositum et animamm salutem pertinere dignoscitur 
animo nos decet libenti concedere, et petentium desideriis 
c^ongrunm impertiri suflBragium. Ea propter, dilecte in Domino 
fill Martine abbas, quoniam per multos labores apostolorum 
limina nostram prsesentiam devotione debits visitasti tuis et 
fratrum tuorum justis postulationibus clementer annnimus, et 
beati Petri apostolorum prinoipis Burgensem ecclesiam in qud 
divino mancipati estis obsequi, sub beati Petri et nostra pro- 
tectione snscipimus, et praesentis scripti privilegio communimus : 
Statuentes, nt quascunque possessiones, qusecunque bona eadem 
ecclesia imprsdsentiarum just^ et canonic^ possidet, aut in 
futunim, concessione pontificum, largitione regum vel prin- 
cipum, oblatione fidelium, seu aliis justis modis prsBstante domino 
poterit adipisci, firma vobis et vestris successoribus, et illibata 
permaneat. Inprimis, hsec propriis duximus exprimenda voca- 
bulis. In Northamptonscire, Burch quae antiquitiis Modes- 
hamstede vocabatur, ubi ipsum monasterium situm est cum 
Capella, Mercato, llieloneo, Cuneo monetsB, cum paludibus, 
boscis et caeteris appendiciis suis. In Far^eta ii piscatores, cum ii 
VOL. III. z 
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mansoris terras et ii naves in Wyttlismere. Caetra cum ecclesid 
ei capell& eidem ecdesias adjacentibus, cum molondiuis et 
omnibus pertinentiis suis. Wethertngton et Walton cum appen- 
diciis suis. OlitUon et Peychirch cum ecclesi4 et capelli 
cum Tbeloneo de Deping^ et Peychirch cum piscaturd et ceBten's 
appendiciis suis. PiUesgate cum appendiciis suis. In Stamford 
quinquaginta novem mansuras terrse, cum terris, molendinis 
ecclesiis, theloneo, cuneo monetsd. In eadem viUa in Lin- 
colnscire, septem mansuras. TingueUam cum ecclesii, molendino 
et caiteris appendiciis suis. Undel cum ecclesid et capelU et 
cum toto jure eidem villse adjacente quod Ethen hundred vocatur 
cum molendino, mercato, theloneo, nemoribus et appendiciis 
suis. Eston cum molendino et pertinentiis suis. Wermington cum 
ccclesiis, molendinis, et csBteris appendiciis suis. Kettering cum 
ecclesii, molendino et pertinentiis suis. In Irtlinyhurgh decern 
hidas cum ecclesill, molendino et pertinentiis suis. In Stanwigge 
tres bidas, cum ecclesid, molendino et pertinentiis suis. In 
Aldwinde ties hidas, cum ecclesift, et pertinentiis suis. (Jotting- 
ham cum ecclesift, molendino et cseteris pertinentiis suis (sciL) 
Benefeldy Driffeld, Middilton, cum foresto. Pightialee cum eo- 
clesi&, molendino et pertinentiis suis. In Northampton sedecim 
mansuras. In Lincolnsdre, Scotere cum ecclesi^, molendino et 
appendiciis suis (soil) Thorp, Scalthorp, Fiskerton cum 
ecolesia et suis pertinentiis. In Hoyland tres carucatas terrse 
cum salinis. In Walcote septem carucatas terr». In Thurld)y 
unam carucatam et tres bovatas terras, cum eoclesift et perti- 
nentiis suis. In civitate Lincoln quatuor mansuras. In Chrdham 
mansuras et terram quam Colgem dedit ecclesias de Burgo. In 
Thorketye octodecim leugas de prato et imam piscaturam et 
unam mansuram. In Notinghamsdre Oolingham cum ecclesiis, 
molendinis, piscaturis et cum appendiciis suis. In Huntedon- 
«c*Ve, Alwdlton cum ecclesia, molendinis, theloneo navium et 
pertinentiis suis. Fletton cum ecclesiS, et pertinentiis suis. 
In burgo Suntedon terram Godrici Leffled. In Leycestrescire 
Eston cum ecclesift de Bringhurst, molendinis et caeteris appen- 
diciis Buis. In Lenna unam mansuram. In WeU quatuor 
millia anguillarum singulis annis. In Clopton unam \irgatam 
terras. 
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Heeo etiam quae ab ipso monasterio in feodo tenentur nihilo- 
mimis duximus annotanda viz. Feodum AnketiUi de Sando 
Medardo, — Thomhaw, Wittering y Stbherton^ Angoteby, EUon oum 
appendiciis eorum. 

Feodum Bogeri infantis. — Torpel, Ufford, Pilketon cum ap- 
pendiciis suis et terram quam habet in Makeseya. 

Feodum Asselini de WcUerviUe, 

Thorp, Marham, Upton cum eorum appendiciis, feodum Badulpht 
filii Wilihelmi. 

Luddington, Messingham cum appendiciis eorum, feodum Oau- 
fndi infantis, 

Gunthorp, Suthorp et terram quam habet in Stoke cum appen- 
diciis eorum, feodum Qaufridi de Lamara. 

Makefeya, Thurldyy cam appendiciis eorum, feodum Badulphi de 
NevUe. 

Scotton, Mcdmton cum appendiciis eorum, feodum Bogeri 
Mal/e. 

Wodeford cum appendiciis suis, feodum Boberti Frehille. 

Dalmiton cum appendiciis suis, feodum Wilihelmi de LuvetoL 

Clopton cum appendiciis suis, feodum Boberti Marmioun, ^ 

Langeton, Pohebroc oum appendiciis suis, feodum Oalfridi de 
Winchestria, 

Armeston, Burghlay cum appendiciis eorum, feodum GiJberti 
Faunel, 

Walcote cum appendiciis suis, feodum Boberti de Fisi, 

Sutton cum appendiciis suis, feodum Bogeri de Melton. 

Fecdum Badulphi Tot in Boston, Walton in eadem viUa cum 
appendiciis. 

Feodum Ysenbardi, Pappele cum appendiciis suis. 

Feodum Wimundi, Stoke cum appendiciis suis. 

Feodum Engetrami in eadem vUla. 

Feodum Boberti de Oyli, Craneford. 

Feodum Bichardi Engaine, Benifield. 

Feodum Wilihelmi Ertgain^ Hargrave cum appendiciis suis. 

Feodum Tkeobdidi, Bringhurst cum appendiciis suis. 

Feodum Oodefridi de Cambrey, Plumbtre, Berham cum appen- 
diciis suis. 

Feodum Boberti de Ouignes, Carleby cum appendiciis suis. 

z 2 
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Feodum Oaufridi de NevUe^ Widcole cum appendiciis suis. 

Feodum EyUi^ Hdpiston oum appendiciis suis. 

In Winewyk^ tenementum Brutnaldi. 

Feodum PancenoU in Eston. 

Feodum Anfredii in Overton in Thorp et in Ermiston, 

Tenementum Turid in Churchfidd, Wermington et Undel. 

Tenementum Viviani in Wodecro/L 

Tenementum Oabemi in Muacham, 

Tenementum Oeroldu 

Libertates a r^bus Anglias eidem monasterio concessas pik 
devotione, et scripto eorum oonfirmatas, atqae antiquas et 
rationabiles ipHius monasterii consuetudines vobis nihilominus 
confirmamus. 

Obeunte verb M. nunc ejuudem loci abbate vel tuorum quolibet 
successorum, nullus ibi, quMibet surreptionis astuti^ vel violenti& 
praeponatur, nisi quern fratres communi assensd vel fratrum 
pars sanioris consilii secundum Dei timorem et beati Benedicti 
regnlam providerint, eligend. 

FrsBterea, praedecessoris nostri sanotissimi papsd Gr^orii 
veatigiis iuhaerentes, missas publicas ab episcopo in vestro 
casnobio fieri prohibemus omninb, nd in servorum Dei recessibus, 
et eorum receptaculis ullis popularibus occasio praebeatur con- 
ventibus ; vel mulierum fiat novus introitus quod omnin5 non 
expedit animabus eorum: Nee audeat episcopus aliquis ibi 
cathedram collocare vel quamlibet potestatem imperandi habere, 
nee aliquam ordinationem, quamvis levissimam faciendi, nisi 
ab abbate loci faerit rogatus. 

Quatenus monachi hemper maneant in abbatum suorum potes- 
tate, nuUusque monaohum sine testimonio vel concessione 
abbatis sui in aliqua teneat vel ad aliquem promoveat honorem. 

Decernimus ergo ut nulli omnino hominum liceat pragfatum 
caenobium temerb perturbare, aut ejus possessiones auferre, vel 
ablatas retinere, minuere sen alt bet vexationibus fatigare ; 
sed omnia Integra observentur, eorum pro quorum gubematione 
et sustentatione concessa sunt, usibus omnimodis profutura. 
Salvft sedis apostolicae autoritate, et diocesanorum episcoporum 
canonum justiti&. Si qua igitur in futurum, eoclesiastica secularisve 
persona banc nostras constitutionis paginam sciens, contra 
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earn temer^ venire temptaverit ; secnndb tertibve oommonita 
si non satisfactione congrua emendaverit, potestatis honorisqne 
sui dignitate careat, reamque se divino judicio existere de per- 
petrate iniquitate cognoscat, et a sacratissimo corpore san- 
guineque Dei, et domini redemptoris nostri Jesu Christi aliena 
fiat, atque in extreme examine districtae ultioni subjaceat : 

Cunctis autem eidem loco ju8ta servantibus sit pax domini in 
Christo quatenus, et hie fnictum bonee actionis percipiant et 
apud districtnm Judieem prasmia aeternsd pacis inveniant. 
Amen. Dat. Sextodecimo cal. Januarii anno domini M.C.XL. 
sexto. 
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APPENDIX No. X. 

A CHARTER MENTIONED IN VOL. Ul. P. 265, OONNBCTED WITH CROWLAHD 
HISTORY AND WITH TAXKS MENTIONED IN VOL. II. PAGE 17G. 



Edmundi Atheung REG., DE Peykirke et Waltun. 

In nomine almas trinitatis et individuas unitatis, patris et 
filii et spirit&s sancti quibus est una essentia, par deltas et 
indivisa majestas, communis apex : Trinitas in nomine, unitas 
in deitate, etemus, ante omnia secula. In fine seculi homo ^tus 
ex virgine ut nos redimeret quos creavit. Idebque necesse est 
ut in istis transitoriis ac fugitivis opibus adquiramus nobis in 
C83lis manentem substaTUiam quam neo ocuLus vidit nee auris 
audivii nee mens percipere potuit humana. Cujus predestinatione 
idciro5 ego Edmundus sBtheling rex pro amore redemptoris 
nostri et propter nomen sanctum ejus qui dixit Date et dabiiur 
vcbis: Idebque nunc donabo deo omnipotenti exiguum munus 
ruriculae in loco qui ab incolis vocitatur apiU Pegecyrcan in per- 
petu4 hereditate ad locum qui dicitur novum monasterium 
8anct€e tririitcUis etc genetricis domini nostri atque omnium sanc- 
torum pro redemptione animcB mece et conjugis mece et pro anima 
Siverthi, Id est unam mansam et dimidiam in supradicta villa 
et tres perticas in villa quae dicitur Wealtun. Ita habeant sicut 
Siverthus habebat in vita, in longitudine et in latitudine, in 
magnis et in modicis rebus, campis, pascuis, pratis, silvis, the- 
loneum aquarum, piscationem in paludibus. Sit autem pre- 
dictum inis liberum ab omni servili tribute seculariumque 
serviciumque exinanitum, tribus exceptis ; rata, videlicet, expe- 
ditione et pontis arcisve restauratione. Praecipioque tit nomine 
sancti Salvatoris tam vobis viventibus qu&m etiam qui Chris- 
tianitatis nomine et individual agnitionis fide censentur, ut 
hujus libertatis statuta ad irrita deducere quispiam minime 
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pradsumat. Quisquis autem benevola mente hanc nostram 
donationem et eleemosinam amplificare satagerit in hoo prad- 
senti secnlo vitse illius prospera felicitas augeatnr, et aeternaB 
vitas gaudia etema succedant. Siquis igitur diabolio4 illectus 
pravitate, et hoc donum in alind qnam quod constituimus per- 
vertere molitus fuerit maneat aetemaliter retrusus inter flam- 
mivomas aestnantis gebennae incorruptiones lugiibre sibi solium 
vendicans inter tres nefandissimos prodi tores Christi Judam 
Annam et Qaiphan, et in Satanas faucibns maneat, degluciendns 
omnium infemalium morsibus camificum sine fine laceretur, 
nisi bio digna satisfaotione emendare curaverit quod contra 
nostrum decretum inique commisit. 
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APPENDIX No. XI. 

REFERRED TO IN CHAPTER LV. 



Sed, oum 89grotaret Leofxions sedente praBdioto Egelrico (qui 
fuerat episcopus) qnodam vespere in ecclesi^ more eolito 
intentus in orationibus, appamit ei, yisibiliter, diabolus in 
similitudine pueri horribili aspectu, dicens se noviter triumpha- 
tumm de altissimo eorum adjecit enim dicens sese tribns 
vicibns Tindicatumm de monachis et de monasterio; dixitque 
modum: primitus, expulsurtim se omnes monachos et omnia 
bona ecdesiad Danis diripienda dixit ; et cilia vice omne monas- 
terium per ignem deBimendum jactavit: Hsb dues prophetiss 
scimus jam esse completa, et avertat deus a tertiH ne sit vera ; 
et sit tpMi, sicut est jpaier efu$y tpiriiua mendax : Nollem dicere 
qu» sit ista tertia sed cogunt me aliqni fratrmn dicere propter 
providentiam, ut unnsquisque caut^ se agat et caveat se ab 
insidiis diaboli, et ne ira eum snperet, — Dixit enim diabolus se, 
iruiinctu suo, &cere ut aliqni fratrmn se, invicem, cnltellis suis 
interficiant, et tunc destruendum monasterium (quod avertat 
Deus ne fiat.) Cum autem episcopus ei nihil responderet sed 
in oratione persisteret csBpit ire quasi ad altare ire vellet; 
Sed cum prohibuisset eum episcopus et dicisset, ''inorepet te, 
dominus, Sathan! non licet tibi ingredi in sancta sanctorum,'* 
diabolus, ut fumus evanuit et maximum faBtorem post se di- 
misit, ita ut cum fratres a collatione ad completorium venissent 
adhuc duraret. 
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APPENDIX No. XII. 

THE TEXT OF THE ACOOUNT OF THE FIRE IN HUGO IN CHAPTER LV. 



Abbas enim eMem die maledixerat domum et per iram (quia 
iracundus erat nimis) commendavit incaute inimico. 

Intraverant autem fratres man^ refectorium ut emendarent 
tabulas; et displicuit ei et maledixit, et statim exivit ad 
placitum apud Castre. 

Et unusquisque caut^ se agat et iram suam tempered, et manus 
contineat ne aliquid malum faciat unde damnatus in aBtemum 
pereat. 

Qulipropter unusquisque caveat ne inimicum ad aliquem 
rem vocet, neo illi oommendet, quia ipse semper paratus est ad 
malum. 

Meminisse debemus quid beatus Gregorius in dialogo nar- 
raverit de quodam presbytero qui (incaute loquens servienti suo) 
dixit veni, dicibole, discalcia me; statimque sensit corrigas de 
pedibus suis solvi. Ille autem (cum intellexisset diabolum 
adesse quem nominaverit) dixit, recede miser ; non te vocavi sed 
servientem meum. 



Translation. 

The abbot had that day cursed the house, and in his anger 
(for he was an uncommon angry man) he incautiously wished the 
devil had it : 

Now the brethren had come that morning into the refectory 
to see to the tables, and he was again displeased with that and 
swore again; and directly afterwards he went out on justice 
business to Caster. 

Every one ought to mind and restrain his anger and to hold 
his hand [tongue] for fear he should do something bad and be 
condemned everlastingly. 
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And we ought, in partioolar, to be carefdl never for any purpose 
to invoke the fiend, nor send anybody or anything to him (as 
it were) for he is always ready for mischief. 

We ought to remember what the blessed Gregory says in one 
of his dialogues respecting a certain priest who (speaking without 
a thought to his servant) said, " Come here, devU, and take off my 
shoes f* and in one moment he perceived they were untied and 
ready to slip oflf. 

But when he saw that the being waa present whom he had 
invoked he said to him directly, '' Away mih you, you wretch ! I 
did not call you ; I called my servant.^' 
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APPENDIX No. Xlll.^referred to in the title to chap. XVII). 



ST. OSWALD S ARM. 

There is an account in the verses and in Hugo of the removal of this 
arm from Burgh into another monastery, and of the detention by 
the monks there : This happened (as it is said) in Hereward's time. 
In this case the ashes of St, Alhan are discernible in what is 
said of 8t, 0swcdd*8 arm — (Matthias was the abbot of Burgh from 
the 22nd October 1103 to the 22nd October 1104.) 

''Hugo tells us that Matthias would not believe what was 
commonly said by the monks that the arm of St, Oswald was entire 
and uncorrwpt ; and therefore the sacrist was commanded for hia 
satisfaction to open the capsula" [case] "wherein it was kept 
and let him see it. 

" There was a scapula of one of the holy innocents kept in 
the same case with the arm and this was so incautiously 
handled in removing the arm that it broke in the sacrist's 
fingers and blood fell from it upon the cloth wherein it was 
wrapped which Hugo relates as a great miracle, as indeed it 
was, if it were true, but we have reason to think there was 
some trick in the business, whereby they imposed upon Hugo's 
credulity who saith he saw this; — Quod et oculis nostris vidimus" 
[Patrick, p. 269.] 

It is said in Sjparhe's Hugo that a maniac was brought into the 
church in the time of Ernulfus so furious that his limbs were 
confined with cords : some water was given to this man to drink 
in which the arm had been steeped and he was cured thereby. 

These particulars are inserted in our appendices to show what 
tales were written in abbot Martin's time and made parts of 
Hugo's history: mention is made again in the verses and in 
Hugo of the miraculous scapula : It is described on this second 
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ocoasion as a relique whioh being carried to Bamsej with 
St. Oswald's arm could not rest in that monastery ; and as this 
restlesness was declared aloud in the night in sounds which 
alarmed the Bamsej people they were obliged to part with it : 
It is said that TonMuB (for it happened in his time) sent word 
to the Bamsey abbot that he should come and bum down his 
house if he kept it any longer. 

(We need hardly observe again that Hugo was not in the 
monastery in the time of the abbot Matthias). 

An account from Qunton, 

'' Amongst the reliques of this place brought here by the abbot 
Elsinus that which was most famous and bare the bell away 
from all the rest was Saint Oswald^a arm : it was uncorrupted for 
many years and in the time of abbot Martin was shown to 
Alexander bishop of Lincoln, 487 years after it was cut oflF. 

** The story, which I suppose was taken out of Bede's history of 
England, relates that this Oswald, king of Northumberland, was 
very free and liberal in giving of alms to the poor ; and one 
day whilst he sate at meat one of his servants told him of 
a great number of poor people come to his gate for relief; where- 
upon king Oswald sent them meat from his own table and, 
there not being enough to serve them all he caused one of his 
silver dishes to be cut in pieces and to be distributed amongst the 
rest; which Aydanus, a bishop (who came out of Scotland to 
convert and instruct those northern parts of England), behold- 
ing, took the king by the right hand saying nunquam inveterascat 
hcec manus, — let this hand never wax old or be corrupted; 
which came to pass. This arm was first deposited at Bamburghy 
a religious place in Yorkshire. 

" Whittlesea writing the story tells that it was brought to the 
monastery at Burgh by Winegotua of Bebehurgh but saith not 
when; — It is said that it wrought many cures upon diseased 
folk and was in such fame in king Stephen's time that A^ himself 
came purposely to see it," &c. 

^^ Penda king of the Mercians being of a fierce nature and 
withal ambitious made war upon his neighbour kings, par- 
ticularly king Oswald who was a christian whom Fenda en- 
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countered as Whittlesea saith, at BourUy and there overthrew, and 
caused him to be torn in pieces : Some in remembrance of 
bishop Aydan's blessing might preserve his arm which was 
at length treasured up here: If the reader be still at a stand 
(for he may read that king Oswald was buried at several places) 
I cannot help him." " Besides St. Oswald's arm there were 
some of his ribs at Burgh and some of the earth where he was 
slain." — [Qunton, p. 12.] 

Another extract from Patrick. 

" Mr. Gunton is mistaken, I think, in his conjecture that the 
abbot Elsinus procured the arm of Saint Oswald to be brought 
hither for Hugo mentions it among the benefits the church 
acquired in the time of Leofric and thereabouts, when Winegotua 
apportavit brachium sancti Oawaldi de Bebechurch: There it was 
preserved in Bede's time in urhe regid qucBy a regind, quondam 
vocabido, Bebba, cognominatur (lib. iii. cap. 6); and thence, the 
ancient seat of its rest, it was taken away by stealth if we may 
believe William of Malmesbury. 

" How they came to have his arm at Bebbechurch I cannot 
imagine if what the manuscript chronicle of John abbot relates be 
true, who says ad an. MLXV. that his body was not till then 
taken out of his tomb at Tynemouth.* — [^Patrick, p. 251.] 

Extract from the Burgh Kalendar. 

'* October 22. Depositio domini MaUhioe dbbatis et memorice Wyne- 
goti monachi." Upon which item in the Kalendar Patrick adds : 

** This Wynegot I observed before brought St. Oswald s arm 
hither from Bebbechurch."— [Po^ricA;, p. 326.] 



♦ ** Egelwinufl dunelmensis episcopus, ossa beati Oswald! regis et martyris 
apnd Tynemutham de tumulo in scrinio cum honore levavit.*'— J9e Caux*8 
Chronicle, an, 1065. 

The oddness of the incident induces me to enlarge this item of my appen- 
dices ; four or five years ago wliilst X was walking in Fleet Street musing on the 
above passages in Gunton and Patrick and doubting who the monk Winegott 
could be, I happened to look at the name over tlie window of a shop I had 
long known as a newsvendor's, and saw to my surprise the name newly painted 
up, Weingott, tobacconist. 
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APPENDIX No. XIV. 



" Ix Eliensis episcopi parochia est Thorneia Caenobiuin : 

Thomeia, ulterior scripto et contractior spatio, sed prior 
laudum titulo ; paradisi simulacrum, qiiod amaenitate jam caelos 
ipsos imaginetur ; in ipsis paludibus arborum ferax quae enodi pro- 
ceritate luctuntur ad sidera, sequorea planities herbarum irri- 
dantibus comis oculos advocat currentibus per campum : nuUus 
offensioni datur locus. 

Nulla, ibi, vel exiqua terras portio, vacat; Hie in pomiferas 
arbores terra se subigit ; Hie praetexitur ager vineis quae vel per 
teiTam repunt vel per bajulos palos in celsum surgunt : Mutuum 
certamen naturae et oultus, et quod obliviscitur ilia produeat 
iste. 

Quid dicetur de aedificiorum decore, quae solum mirabile 
quantum inter illas paludes solidum inconcussis fundamentis 
sustinet ? 

Solitude ingens ad quietem data monachis, ut e5 tenacius 
haerent superis, qu5 castigatiiis mortales conspicantur. 

Faemina ibi si visitur monstro habetur : maribus advenientibus 
quasi angelis plauditur: caeterum ibi nullus nisi momentanee 
conversatur : Famuli monachorum et ipsi feriatis die bus 
absunt. Vere dixerim inmlam illam esse castitatis diversoriumy 
honestatis coniuLbemium, divinorum pbilosophorum gymnasium, 
TTiorrteiam, propter condensitatem dumorum, vocata. 

At ver6 Ethelwoldus vepres extirpari spinas sarciri jussit, 
jam a principio episcopatiis meditatus, omnibus mundi omissis, 
eremiticam exercere ibi vitam; libabatque ut poterat futuras 
qnietis primitias diebus qnadraginta in remotissima, quam ipse 
construxerat, ecclesia solus Deo vacans : idcircoque non tan turn 
terrarum illtic quantum aiibi concessit sed quantum sibi et xii 
monachis satis esset: omne verb, quodquid loco contulit ab 
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omnibus in perpetuum publicis functionibus liberum fecit, 
regis edicto cunctorum episcoporam et optimatam assensu, 
firmato. 

Corpora sanctorum qui olim in ilia eremo diversati fuissent 
necnon et aliorum per Angliam tot advexit ut omnes pen^ 
anguli ecclesiaB pleni sunt, quorum nomina scribere ultro refugio 
^ quia barbarum quiddam stridunt : Non qu5d eos sandos vel 
discredam vel diffitear, cujus enim auctoritatis ego sum qui in 
disceptationem vocem quss facta consecravit antiquitas? sed 
quia, ut dixi, vocabula eorum incondita sonant, horridum 
olent: fatuis duntaxat hominibus quales multos nostra paret 
aetas nolo sanctos exponere ludibrio; prsesertim cum eorum 
vitas neo habitatores legant: frivolumque videatur si eorum 
preedices merita quorum nulla invenias miracula : Igitur, omni 
reverends custodit4 pace, solum Benedictum ausim propalare 
qui BedcB nutritus et abba fuit. 

Hie WiraB amnis utrasque ripas (qui apud North umbros non 
incelebris famse habetur) monasteriis prsetexuit sub apostolorum 
Petri et Pauli nomine, charitatis et regulse unione non discre- 
pantibus: Hujus industriam mirabitur qui legit librum quem 
idem Beda composuit de vit4 ejus et csBterorum abbatum 
suorum; Industriam qu5d copiam librorum advexerit, quod 
artificis aedium lapidearum et vitrearum fenestrarum primus 
omnium Angliam adsciverit, totum aevum pene transigendo 
talia peregrinatus ; Quippe studio advehendi cognatis aliquid 
insolitum amor patriae et voluptas elegantiae asperos fallebant 
labores, — nee enim lapides tabulates in Angli4 ante Benedictum 
nisi perrard, videbantur ; nee perspicuitate vitri penetrata lucem 
Solaris jaciebat radius : PcUientiam qn5d, in possessione caanobii 
sancti Augustini apud Cantuariam, libenter, venienti Adriano 
cesserit, non reveritus Theodori archiepiscopi supercilium sed 
veneratus magisterium ; fuerat enim, illius caenobii abbas ab 
Egberto rege constitutus, sed ut dixi, reverential Theodori 
cessit, cni praBceperat italianus papa ut Adrianum juxta se 
locaret speculaturum ne quid in ecclesia, more Graecorum, no- 
varet; quod dum per alienas terras cursibat diu absens sub- 
introductum a monachis suis Wirensibus, se inconsulto, abbatem 
aequanimiter, imo magnanimiter tulerit, doraumque re versus 
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parilem illi honorem in oonoessd, in omni, porr6, potestate 
oommnn icaverit. 

Quin et, ictus paralysi tarn valid^ at nihil artunm ei esset 
flexibile, teriium constituent, qu5d alter de quo diximus eadem 
decoqueretnr valetndine non mitius quam ipse. 

Cumque morbus jam crescens quateret vitalia, socio ad se accito 
solo nut^ valedixit : Sed nee ille prsBstantius valuit redUibere^ 
offioium utpote, qui propinquiorem tendebat ad exitum, nam ante 
Benedictum defnnctus est. Hujus ergo corpus, magno coemptum 
pretio Ethelwoldus Thomeiam advexit, et ob^curioribus Sanctis 
lucifluum jubar invexit."— [Malmsb. depont. ad^n^m.j 
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APPENDIX No. XV. 



" Ipse vero Reinaldus quendam fratrem suum in puerili aitate 
fecerat monachnm, nomine Hugonem qui ei semper adhaerebat 
et serviebat, qui modo defunctus est ; qui etiara hunc libellum 
collegit, collectumque scripsit. 

" Et vocabatur Hugo albus quoniam albus; et facie erat decorus et 
fide christianus; habitu verb dicebatur ipse Niger Monachus; 
quodsi monachalia gessit in illia gaudebat. Injpueritid et in juven- 
tute FiLius seniorum fuit et fraler coaBvorum; wwnc autem, senior 
omnium, pater est omnibus. Sues diligebat ut amicos et ipse 
diligebatur ab eis, et non solum a monachis sed etiam ab 
abhatibus, ss. Joanne, Henrico, Martino, Willidmo, sub qaibus et in 
quorum temporibus erat, et quibvs ut illis placeret promeruit : Sed 
et in vicinis monasteriis, et long^, lat^que ubi cognitus fuerat, 
nee miniis diligebatur nee laudabatur. 

" Necnon officia et ministeria et possessions ecclesiaB, intiis et 
foris, per teraporum vices in manus ejus commendataB quamdiii, 
potuit, tenuit ; Ad ultimum ad gradum svh-prioratiis vix pervenit 
et primitas quid^m sub abbate Martino, post sub abbate WiUielmo 
de Waterville : 

" Nunc vero sufficiant hsec pauca de tanto tamque mirabili viro 
stylo agresti me perordsse : dicendimi est qu^m gloriose obiit 

" Obiit tandem, iste beatus, 
Istis virtutibus ditatus 
Tempore WiUidmi dbbatls^ 
Cujus anima sit in coelis 
Prece Michaelis ; 

Amen." 
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Certain particulars c^f personal and local history admissible, T 
believe, in a work of this kind, are not mentioned in the fore- 
going chapters; the question was whether to omit them alto- 
gether or to keep hack and make them the subject of a short 
postscript : I think I may venture a few words. They are, at 
best, of very little value (notwithstanding which as nothing is 
more likely than that I have now written all I shaU live to print) 
however worthless I do not wish they should be lost : They are 
shreds of possible interest to two or three friends. 

There are or lately were two Simon Otmtons living at Great 
Yarmouth, (father and son,) with whom and whose children I 
claim kinship ; I may pay the same of the Bichardson and Oilbert 
families and the Lovings ; and if I add, in mock humility, a claim 
to hereditary fellowship and friendship with the descendants 
of Azzelinus Spechele I am sure it will be freely allowed : those 
of that architect and of the Walter English of his day are very 
numerous. 

The chronicon of the prior William Parys mentioned in chap. LXIT. 
vol. iii. p. 191 records that Bicardus Anglicus, a Bichard English 
who in 1268 was the sheriflF of the two counties which were then as 
now conjoined under one sherifif (Cambridge and Huntingdon), 
was a debtor to the king Richard of that time ; in ours, in 1806 
and 1807, a brewer and banker at Burgh who lived in Westgate 
held the same office (one Wright Thomas Squire) ; There are two 
letters of mine in the Peterborough Advertiser of the 12th Apiil 
1862 and the 26th September 1863 one of which mentions an 
old house then lately demolished for the Great northern railway 
Station ; that house was the home, I doubt not, of both Walter 
and Bichard English above named ; There is a lease of it extant 
from the dean and chapter to the Edmund English whom 
Craddock mentions, granted, (to the best of my memory but it 
is long since I saw it,) soon after the accession of Charles the 
second. 

Matters of fleeting interest like these are not always easy to 
dismiss. The Gunton family at Burgh has been mentioned before 
and I will conclude with what I happen to know of the last of them 
on the word of an aunt long since dead (the eldest of my grand- 
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father's children) : a kind old maiden lady of the name oi Polly 
Qunton used to call at their house when she was a child to see 
cousins, (my grandfather and his hoys and girls) : I did not suppose 
in my aunt's lifetime that anything she knew of our Gunton 
cousins would ever interest me. 



THR END. 
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